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WILL CLOSE OPERA 
YEAR WITH PROFIT 


Metropolitan Directors Expect 
Large Balance and Plan to 
Cut Expenses Further 


That it was good economy on the part 
of the Metropolitan Opera House manage- 
ment to pay Oscar Hammerstein nearly a 
million dollars to withdraw from the oper- 
atic field in New York has been demon- 
strated by the experience of the opera 
company this season. For the first time in 
four years the Metropolitan will end the 
season not only without a deficit but with 
a good profit. It is estimated in an advance 
report that the profit for the season will 
reach about $250,000. Last year’s loss at 
the Metropolitan, caused by Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s competition, was about half a 
million, so that it may be figured out that 
the Metropolitan has already recovered 
three-quarters of a million, almost the en- 


tire amount, $800,000, paid Hammerstein. 
The. Metropolitan directors are gratified at 
the able business administration that has 
made possible this year’s profits, though 
they concede that, with Hammerstein in 
the field, there must have been another big 
loss this year. 

The subscriptions for the 110 regular 
performances this season amounted toa 
$800,000. Adding the window sales of 
$450,000, $25.000 received for benefits from 
the various organizations hiring the 
house and the company; $40,000 realized 
from the two advance-priced presentations 
of “The Girl of the Golden West ;” $50,000 
obtained from special performances of 
“Parsifal,’ “The Nibelungen Ring” and 
“Hansel und Gretel” and the moneys due 
from the Chicago Opera Company and 
other miscellaneous sources, the gross re- 
ceipts amount to $1,500,000 in round num 
bers. 

The possibility of running the opera 
house at a profit having been demonstrated 
the policy of economy will be pursued 
another season as far as possible without 
impairing the artistic efficiency of the com- 
pany. There will not be so many expen- 
sive tenors next year. If Caruso, Martin, 
Slézak, Burrian, Jérn, Jadlowker and 
Smirnoff were to sing together on a single’ 
night their combined salaries would amount 
to considerably more than would have to 
be paid Farrar, Destinn, Fremstad, Gadski, 
Weidt and Morena under similar circum- 
stances. The Metropolitan directors be- 
lieve that they can afford to let at least 
two of their principal tenors go next year 

Smirnoff, who is guaranteed twenty-six 
performances at $1,000 each, is one of 
those who is slated to go. It is said that 
Leo Slezak will be re-engaged, in recog- 
nition of his great abilities. His salary is 
said to be $1,000 a performance. Riccardo 
Martin will undoubtedly be retained, be- 
cause he is a more useful and efficient 
member of the company than some of the 
tenors who receive larger salaries. Jad- 
lowker will be retained, it is said on good 
authority, but Carl Jorn, who receives $750 
a performance, has been given a fine offer 
from the Vienna Opera and may not con- 
sent to renew his contract. The number 
of second singers will also be cut another 
year. The principal members of the com- 
pany now number sixty-eight. 





Mahler Likely to Remain Here for 


Three Years More 


Gustav Mahler is likely to remain in his 
present position at the head of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of New York for three 
more years. The idea of appointing kranz 
Kneisel as conductor is said to have been 
abandoned. There has been a discussion 
this week of the possibility of a merger of 
the Philharmonic with the Symphony Or- 
chestra, of which Walter Damrosch is con- 
ductor, but the interests behind the two 
orchestras are not likely to agree to such 
a move for a long time to come. 
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CAROLINA WHITE AS “MINNIE” 
This Young American Girl Won a Notable Success in Chicago, Where She Created 


the Leading Réle in Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 


(See page 17) 





PUCCINI’S “GIRL” HAS BOSTON PREMIERE 





Well Sung and Well Staged and Audience Receives It Favorably— 
Constantino Scores 


3osTon, Jan. 17.—Boston opera-goers had 
their first view of Puccini's “The Girl of 
the Golden West” to-night, and enjoyed it. 
As far as could be judged by the applause 
and attentive attitude of the audience, the 
opera was better liked, in fact, than any- 
thing else that has been staged at the Bos- 
ton Opera House this season. The stage 
settings were modeled closely after those 
of the production at the Metropolitan 
Opera, and the manner in which the pro- 
duction was made reflected high credit 
upon Director Henry Russell. There were 
many calls for Mr. Russell after the third 


act and demands for a speech, but the 
director did not appear. 

The applause at the end of each act was 
heartfelt and prolonged. Constantino’s 
magnificent work as Johnson earned him 
tremendous plaudits, and certainly the tenor 
looked the part and sang and acted it so 
ideally as amply to deserve his ovation. 
Carmen Melis’s delightful Minnie shared 
the honors, and Carlo Galeffe’s well-studied 
portrait of Sheriff Jack Rance was on the 
same high artistic plane as the other two 
principal impersonations. 





[Continued on page 5] 
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SUGGEST GIGANTIC 
NEW OPERA HOUSE 


A Plan to Unite Metropolitan and 
New Theater Companies 
Under One Roof 


A combination of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the New Theater in one build- 
ing is in contemplation. The plan is being 
considered by Otto Kahn, William K. Van- 
derbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan and other mil- 
lionaire directors of the two institutions 
and calls for the “largest and most mag- 
nificent structure of the kind in the world,’ 
according to the tentative preliminary an- 
nouncement. It is said that David Belasco 
has been made an offer to take charge of 
the theater which will be built as a part of 
the new opera house. A syndicate headed 
by the Shuberts is reported to be willing 
to take over the present New Theater build- 


ing and use it for the production of large 
spectacular plays. No particular site for 
the proposed new building is at present in 
the minds of those interested. 

“A prominent member of the directorate 
of both the Metropolitan and the New 
Theater is given as authority for the fol- 
lowing statement of the causes of the pro- 
posed combination: 

“Two facts have caused the consideration 
of a combination of the opera house and 
the theater. First, the Metropolitan Opera 
House is too small, and, second, the New 
Theater is too large for the productions 
for which it was originally intended. In 
tne beginning the acoustic properties of the 
New Theater were severely criticised, but 
these have been perfected so that, I think, 
the auditorium has been made pretty nearly 
ideal in this respect. The house is so large, 
however, that it is exceedingly difficult for 
those in the boxes or balcony to appreciate 
the facial expression of the performers. 

“During the present season the Metropol- 
itan Opera House has been crowded to its 
fullest capacity. On certain premiére nights 
there has even been want of standing room. 
Hundreds have been turned away. New 
York is able to support the greatest opera 
house in the world, and there is no reason 
why it should not have one. No decision 
has been reached concerning the site of 
the proposed opera house. That question 
will prove most difficult. The structure 
should be located, like the opera houses 
and public theaters of Europe, where it 
may be unobstructed by other buildings. 
At the same time it should be in a most ac- 
cessible place.” 





Metropolitan Promises Opera in English 


Otto H. Kahn, member of the Board of 
Directors of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and Charles Henrv Meltzer, the music 
sritic, engaged in a conversation on the 
giving of opera in English one day last 
week, with the result that Mr. Meltzer was 
able to announce that the directors were 
at last to give heed to the general demand 
for the giving of opera in the vernacular 
in America’s leading lyric theater. Mr. 
Kahn explained that the intent was to place 
English on a plane with all otner languages 
at the Metropolitan. 

“You may say,” he told Mr. Meltzer, 
“that, like those of my associates at the 
Metropolitan most directly concerned, I 
am heartily and thoroughly in sympathy 
with the movement in favor of opera in 
English. 

“. little sooner or a little later there 
will be an exclusively English opera house 
here. It is inevitable. 

“This does not mean that I and the as- 
sociates to whom I refer are opposed to 
the performance of opera in foreign lan- 
guages at the Metropolitan. I believe we 
are fortunate to be able to give opera in 
the original tongues. What I do mean is 
this: We are of opinion that English 
should have the same importance at the 
Metropolitan as German, French and 
Italian. 

“As a first step toward the attainment of 








[Continued on page 37.] 
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HOW THE EDITOR LUNCHED WITH “GILDA” AT THE KNICKERBOCKER 





How Caruso Danced a Pas Seul, While Gatti-Casazza Sat Amid a Bower of Beauty—How Personal Representative Kahn Spoiled 
a New Silk Hat—How the Editor Finished the Afternoon with Mischa Elman and the Boston Symphony Orchestra—And 
How Max Fiedler Honored the Russian Revolution with a Red Tie 








SATURDAY afternoon has come to be 

the time when New York starts to re- 
lax from the strenuous efforts of the week. 
That is when the artists at the Metropol- 
itan, particularly those who are not in the 


matinee performance, assemble at their 
tables in the Knickerbocker Hotel for 
lunch. 


So, when I received an invitation from 
Mlle. Lipkowska, the Russian prima donna, 
who was to sing that night as Gilda in “Rig- 
oletto” at the Metropolitan, to lunch with 
her, behold me in the corridor (having sent 
up my card) and presently bowing before a 
deliciously sweet morsel of humanity, in a 
charming costume, with a coquettish white 
fur hat. I see a sweet, pale face with large, 
soulful, luminous eyes. Round the lady’s 
neck is a wonderful ornament in diamonds 
(which I found out afterwards had been 
presented to her by the Czar of Russia). 

It seems scarcely possible that this re- 
tiring, modest little lady is the one who so 
filled the stage and charmed us all as Gilda. 
I find that she speaks Russian, Italian and 
French, but little English, so the conversa- 
tion is carried on in French. 

We go to our table. I find myself with 
her, together with her personal representa- 
tive, Alexander Kahn, also a Russian, who 
used to be a Boston newspaper man, while 
my wis-d-vis is a Russian merchant of 
wealth and high standing. To my right 
sits Caruso with his good friend Toscanini, 
and to my left are some other members of 
the operatic family, including the inimitable 
and ever-youthful Scotti. 

Personal Representative Kahn imme- 
diately proves his admission—that he is a 
very nervous man, by getting mixed up 
with the waiter as to what we are to eat 
and drink. When this is finally settled 
with regard to some oysters, a little soup, a 
plat du jour and a bottle of red wine, we 
start in to talk. It soon develops that the 
conversation is being carried on in four 
different languages. 

Mile. Lipkowska and the Russian mer- 
chant talk Russian. The Russian merchant 
and Personal Representative Kahn talk 
German (sometimes Russian also), Kahn 
and myself talk English, while I endeavor 
to carry on my conversation with Made- 
moiselle in French. As we are sometimes 
all going together we suggest a miniature 
Tower of Babel, which, you remember, 
came to grief from a confusion of tongues. 
However, to make myself intelligible to the 
readers of Musica America I will en- 
deavor to translate all that happened into 
the vernacular. 

“Ah,” exclaims Mlle. 
daintily poising an oyster on her fork, 
“there is Monsieur Gatti-Casazza!” And 
surely the manager of the Metropolitan en- 
ters, surrounded by a perfect bevy of 
beauty, among which shines his wife, Mme. 
Alda, looking more charming than ever in 
a dainty Paris creation; and why not? For 
has she not just returned from a trium- 
phant tour with a trunkful of money to 
console her for the fact that she does not 
now appear at the Metropolitan as _ her 
many friends would like her to? But you 
know, the wife of a manager has to make 
sacrifices, even as the most humble of us 
all has to do. 

“Do you know,” says the Russian mer- 
chant to me, “that Leonid Andreyiev, our 
great Russian writer, was nearly murdered 
by his valet three days ago? But for- 
tunately the wounds are not mortal, I 
hear.” 

“Yes,” whispers Mlle. Lipkowska, “Kussia 
has lost many of her great men lately—the 
noble Tolstoy !” 

“It gives me an idea of the large interest 
the artistic world of Russia takes in its 
great men and women.” 

“Have you never been to Russia?” asks 
Mademoiselle. 

“No,” say I, “there is so much cruelty 
there—it is one of the few places I have 
never felt I would wish to visit.” 

“Oh,” says she with a smile, “you must 
not believe all that you read. ‘There is a 
very beautiful Russia—a Russia of high 
art and music and great thinking!’ 

Mademoiselle’s large, clear, soulful eyes 
shine out from her petite, pale face. 

My reverie as to Mademoiselle’s eyes is 
suddenly interrupted by Personal Repre- 
sentative Kahn, who exclaims: “Eet eez 
wonderful how many waitaires there are 
here, and yet you cannot get serve prop- 
erly! I am a very nervous man.” 

“Do you know,” continues Mademoiselle, 
“I am afraid of the critics here. I think 
they are very severe.” 

“Oh, no!” I reply, “not more severe than 
with others, and, besides, if an artist be 
capable one can learn much from honest 


Lipkowska, 


criticism. The criticism which praises only 
or says always amiable things.is very apt 
to make an artist careless! Remember that 
the people here are accustomed to a high 


me for my birthday! That is why I never 
shall wear one again—because I am such a 
nervous man!” 

While Kahn is still explaining to the Rus- 




















Mile. Lydia Lipkowska, the Distinguished Coloratura Soprano of the Boston, 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Houses 


standard. They have heard all the great 
singers of the world.” 

“I always feel a little afraid,” lisps Made- 
moiselle. 
_ “Oh, no,” I reply, “you need have no 
fear. The public will surely always be with 
you, as you should know by the applause 
you receive, and, besides—in time you will 
win the critics so long as you are at your 
best. But how can you be at your best if 
you have an idea that perhaps other artists 
are jealous and work against you? Did 
you ever think that when you feel happy 
and strong, that is when you sing well, but 
when you are timid from fear or from all 
kinds of ideas that others may seek your 
downfall that will be shown in your voice 
and you will not do justice to yourself?” 
_ “You know, I am a very nervous man!” 
interposes Personal Representative Kahn, 
“and the other night, when Mademoiselle 
sang as Gilda and in the “Caro nome,” to- 
ward the end, she got a little off the key, 
I was so nervous that I got what you call 
‘coal feet’ in the head, and in my nervous- 
ness I jumped up, and what do you think! 
I sat down and smashed the only silk hat 
T have ever had. which Mademoiselle gave 


sian the entire story of the disaster which 
befell his silk hat I secure from Made- 
moiselle the admission that she thinks she 
likes the rdles of Manon, Lakmé and J/u- 
liette best and of course there is Gilda. 

The hotel orchestra has started in to 
play a pretty Viennese waltz. Made- 
moiselle stops gently picking at a squab 
to exclaim: 

“Ah, look at Caruso—he is dancing!” 

_ And sure enough the good-natured tenor 
is having a gay time in the corner, doing a 
pas seul, not only with his feet, but with 
his knife and fork, while the immovable 
[Toscanini looks at him with quiet amaze- 
ment. 

That starts stories about Caruso’s good 
nature and presently Mademoiselle has 
something very appreciative to say of Mme. 
Alda—that she is very good influence in the 
company, which, by the bye, I have heard 
before; that the artists have never been 
so friendly to one another as they are un- 
der the kind but firm rule of Gatti-Casazza. 

The fashionables (and otherwise) who 
have been lunching in the room, and who 
have been spoiling their appetite by trying 
to out-stare the artists (who haven't paid 


them the least attention), are now putting 
on their wraps and preparing to depart. 

Mademoiselle and I are discussing the 
influence which the mind can exert, and as 
she talks away I am thinking to myself 
what it must mean for such a frail, little 
creature to go upon a great stage like that 
of the Metropolitan, and look into that 
great, dark, yawning cavern which the au- 
ditorium becomes when the lights are turned 
down, and where she cannot see anything 
except the glimmer of the orchestra’s elec- 
tric lights and the dull glare of the red 
lamps distributed through the house which 
mark the exits. Such a frail little body, 
but with a great soul, to sing there while 
a tremendous orchestra, led by a man all 
nerve and sinew, and knowing that at any 
moment a slip may perhaps affect her 
career through all her life! 

I am brought back to earth as we fise 
and Mademoiselle, placing her hand in mine, 
says: 

“Au revoir! 
courage !”’ 

As we go out Gatti-Casazza joins us. He 
greets kindly the little lady, and asks how 
his charming little Russian prima donna is. 

For a while we talk in the lobby, and I 
note that there are ever so many people 
waiting around to see the celebrities, and 
get a word, perhaps, with the manager him- 
self or with one of the artists. And even 
if they do not they will go home and tell 
their admiring families and friends the 
most wonderful tales. 

I make my farewell, and with a little, 
pale face and soulful eyes haunting me, go 
up to Carnegie Hall to finish the afternoon 
with the Boston Symphony. 

What a marvelous orchestra it is! How 
finely Max Fiedler has it under control, 
and ye Gods! how that boy Mischa Elman 
does play! 

Perhaps you have been accustomed to 
speak of the Russian Jew with contempt, 
but here is one who is only what some 
people would call a “kid”! And he is hold- 
ing that great audience of three thousand in- 
tellectuals in the hollow of his hand! Over 
him benignly towers Max Fiedler with his 
iron erav hair, and when at the conclusion 
of the Mendelssohn concerto the audience 
calls the lad out again, and again and again, 
Fiedler, turning, leads the applause himself 
for another recall and throws a note ot 
color into the scene with a brilliant re: 
necktie, which is, perhaps, in honor of the 
llood which is being spilled in Russia for 
liberty. 

Concertmeister Herr Witek, with his 
great big crown of hair, raps his approval 
on his violin and smiles good-naturedly, 
and why should he not, for are they not 
going to give him and his good wife a great 
dinner, to which all the musicians and the 
“Pumpernickels” and the “Pros’ers” and the 
“Noch Einsters” are coming to bid him 
welcome ! 

And as I pass out, there still hovers in 
my mind the picture of the sweet, pale face 
with the soulful eves of the little Russian 
prima donna, who paid me one of the great 
est compliments I have ever received, when 
she put her hand in mine and said: 

“You have helped me!” 


You have given me new 





SCH UMANN-HEINK’S ILLNESS 


Contralto Suffers Breakdown After Her 
Recital in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Jan. 21.—It was evident at the 
concert of Mme. Schumann-Heink a week 
ago Sunday, in Orchestra Hall, that the 
most distinguished contralto of the age was 
suffering severe physical discomfort, yet 
she did not allow it to militate against an 
artistic performance. She arrived in Chi 
cago only a few hours before the opening 
of the concert, thoroughly tired out from 
travel and the exigencies of a wonderfull) 
busy season. Yet, in order to keep faith 
with the public, she not only appeared and 
carried out her original program, but added 
much in response to the repeated recalls 
of her audience. The effort was too much 
and following the concert she almost col 
lapsed from the nervous strain, and has 
since been confined to her room at the 
Auditorium. The attending physicians de- 
manded that all engagements for the week 
be immediately canceled. The week’s rest 
has been exceedingly beneficial, but she has 
not entirely recovered, although the physi 
cians hope that she will be able to resumé 
her concert tour this week. C. Be aN. 





The Dresden Court Opera will be closed 
for repairs at the end of May, but per 
formances of opera will be given after 
wards at the Court Theater. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC IN BARBARIC STATE WHILE WOMEN RULE IT, SAYS LAMBERT 


Piano Pedagogue Believes Men, 
Not Women, Do the Great 
Things in the Art and That with 
Male Support Lacking the Right 
Musical Atmosphere Cannot Be 
Cultivated—Explaining the Con- 
stant Student Exodus Across 
the Ocean 


66 USIC is still in a barbaric state in 

this country. It is likely to con- 
tinue thus as long as it has to depend en- 
tirely upon the women for its support. 
\fter all, it is men, not women who do the 


great things in music and until those here 
in America can be made to interest them- 
selves in it we are going to remain power- 
less to cultivate that sort of musical atmos- 
phere -that exists in Europe and which is 
the irresistible attraction that draws our 
students abroad instead of allowing them to 
complete their education at home.” 

Thus spake Alexander Lambert, the piano 
pedagogue, pupil of Liszt and friend of a 
host of other great musicians past .arfd 
present, in a recent discussion with a rep 
resentative of MusicaL America.. Fair 
patronesses of concerts, recitals and operas 
will have to take these words with the best 
grace possible, for gallantry and politeness 
are not always compatible with the expres- 
sion of deep seated opinions. 

“When will our young people cease to 
cross the ocean in order to become music- 
ians? Not for a long, long time I am cer- 
tain,” continued Mr. Lambert; “not for 
over fifty years at the very least. No 
musician has more cause to be thankful for 
the results of his work in America than | 
who have had many successful pupils and 
who live as comfortably as could possibly 
be desired. Yet as regards music over here 
! am a confirmed pessimist. Were it not 
that my relatives made their home in this 
country a hundred wild horses could not 
keep me from returning to Europe. I was, 
indeed, urgently requested to settle down in 
Berlin and fill Godowsky’s place after he 
moved from there to Vienna. If a musician 
who has enjoyed such success as mine 
experiences these sentiments how must it 
be for those whom fortune has not so 
favored? 

“And yet in spite of it all I will say that 
the strides in piano instruction in this coun- 
try during the past twenty-five vears have 
heen tremendous, and that outside of at- 
mosphere we can furnish everything as 
good as Europe. There are no supremely) 
great teachers over there at present, none 
like Liszt, or like Leschetizky in his prime. 
Leschetizky is over eighty years of age 
now, so how can he be what he was for 
merly? It is only the great general interest 
in music over there that keeps him and 
many another artist in public view; if he 
had lived in America he would have been 
forgotten ever so long ago. 

_ “This mad rush to study across the ocean 
is now not so much the habit of New 
Yorkers. It is indulged in by multitudes 
from the West and the South. There in the 
small towns there is little music and teach- 
ers have but small experience and insight. 
Their pupils accomplish little and when 
one turns up who happens to be able to 
play a Clementi sonatina in correct time the 
teacher immediately concludes that a genius 
has come to light. So there is nothing left 

r him but to rush off to Europe where 
reatness will be recognized and receive 
he necessary artistic cultivation. In the 

ist majority of cases the results are piti- 

il. The student on his arrival presents 
imself to some well-known professor who, 
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Alexander Lambert, Piano Pedagogue, 


seeing the true state of affairs at once, re- 
fuses to accept him; for he has much to do 
with his other pupils and is quite naturally 
unwilling to burden himself with one whom 
he knows holds forth no promise. So the 
student eventually finds his way to some- 
one else who does not object to taking his 
money for a time, but who subsequently 
informs him that he can never hope to 
amount to anything. He returns to 
America disheartened, finds him way back 
to his home town and perhaps supports 
himself by teaching. Does a trip to Europe 
seem desirable in such an instance? 

“If you do go abroad it is indispensable 
that you have your mind set upon some one 
noted master beforehand and that you pre 
pare to settle down in the city where he is 
teaching. But do not attempt the journey 
without very thorough knowledge along 
these lines. 

“However, to return to the question of a 
musical atmosphere over here. People 


simply refuse to take music seriously. If 
a boy decides to study it he has to com 
bat the wishes of his parents and if he 
succeeds he is soon asked, ‘Well, how much 
is it bringing you in?’ In other words, they 
regard his accomplishments from a purely 
monetary standpoint. In Germany he 
studies music for its own sake and he is 
permitted to do so without this constant 
petty interference. He lives quietly at home 
with his parents and he will still be found 
living with them and perhaps still busy 
studying when he has a mustache or even 
a beard. He and they regard his music 
as music and not for what it brings him in. 

“The American man, as I just said, will 
not even consider the art. He rushes about. 
He is all ‘nerves.’ Should his wife ask 
him to take her to a symphony concert he 
will hand her five dollars with pleasure, but 
beg her not to insist upon his going along. 
Sitting at his desk and working is one 
thing, but to sit through the performance 
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of a symphony demands a certain amount 
of emotional codperation which he is un 
willing to furnish. 

“It is for a similar reason that artists 
do not remain here, that they make their 
money and then hurry back to Europe 
again, insisting that they cease to live 
when they arrive here and do not begin 
again till they leave. There is no means of 
relaxation such as the Germans provide for 
themselves after the strain of a perform- 
ance. What sort of relaxation can a man 
find here during the afternoon? 

“If in some future day the men here be- 
gin to interest themselves in music for its 
own sake, then and only then will the art 
occupy a serious position in popular estima 
tion, creating that atmosphere which is still 
unknown to us. Till then Europe will at- 
tract our students. At present I have but 
to ask my pupils if they would like to move 
to Germany with me to study to see their 
eyes open wide with delight.” H. F. P. 





BERLIN LUKEWARM 
10 KONIGSKINDER 


Audience Friendly at First Per- 
formance, but Critics 
Find Fault 


BERLIN, Jan. 15.—In the manner in which 
st night’s audience at the Royal Opera 
eived Humperdinck’s new opera “K6n- 
skinder” on its first performance in Ger- 





iny, there was every evidence of success, 
it the critics do not regard the work with 
mixed favor. Thev think it is not equal 
“Hansel und Gretel,” and say that, while 
score and orchestration deserve high 
aise the book is almost actionless and 
rags. Some of them do not think that 
lumperdinck has been able to rise above 


the dullness of the libretto to genuine op- 
eratic heights. 

The critic of the Morgen Post, in giving 
an adverse opinion of the opera, takes in- 
cidentally a fling at America’s “dilettante” 
critical iudgment as revealed in its warm 
approval of Humperdinck’s work. 

‘*Ko6nigskinder’ aroused enthusiasm in 
New York,” says the Post. “With us it 
encountered merely a friendly reception. 
It is comprehensible that this music should 
please the children of the New World 
The American public is impressed by sen- 
sational as well as by simple music.” 

The audience last night was brilliant, al- 
though the Kaiser was unable to be pres- 
ent. The composer attended and expressed 
himself as well satisfied with the produc- 
tion, althouch he gave the impression that 
the New York production had in many 
ways been more deeply moving. He was 
called many times before the curtain. 

The performance was conducted with 
utmost effectiveness by Kapellmeister Leo 
Blech. A Spanish singer, Lolos de Padilla, 
was the Goose Girl; Walter Kirchoff the 
King’s Son, and Marie Goetze the Wiich 


WAGNER'S MEMOIRS 
10 BE PUBLISHED 


His Story of the Years 1868 to 
1873 to Be Given World 
by His Family 

3ERLIN, Jan. 12.—The family of Richard 
Wagner is soon to publish the memoirs of 
the great composer written by himself. 
They cover the period of 1868 to 1873, 
and will make their appearance in four 
volumes of 1,158 pages. This announce 
ment comes to Berlin by way of Frankfort 


The existence of these memoirs has been 
suspected for some time, but the family of 
the composer has never admitted it until 
now. In the preface to the work Wagner 
says that he wrote the memoirs at the 
urgent desire of his wife, and that he has 


given in them nothing but the unadorned 
truth, which he wishes published a reason- 
able time after his death, if the public is 
still interested in him. 


Funeral of William H. Sherwood 

Cuicaco, Jan. 16—The funeral services 
for the late William H. Sherwood were 
conducted by the eminent pulpiteer Frank 
Gunsaulus [he pallbearers were Hamlin 
Garland, Walter Spry, Sol Marcosson of 
Cleveland, O., Walter Keller, Glenn Dzil- 
lard Gunn, Frederick W. Root and Dr. 
Gilbert White Despite the fact that Mrs. 
Sherwood requested that no flowers be 
sent, many beautiful floral tributes from 
celebrities and his many friends were sent 


him €. ae oe 





A Singer Who Defies Superstition 

Lilla Ormond left New York on train 
No. 13, occupying stateroom No. 13, Fri- 
day, January 13, for Chicago, to fill thirteen 
concerts in the West. She said that dur- 
ing her stay of a few days at the Black- 
stone Hotel she would give a dinner with 
thirteen covers, the principal guest being 
Marv Garden 
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RETURNS FROM OPERA TRIUMPHS ABROAD 





Charlotte Guernsey of New York 


to Continue Her Professional 
Career Here 


‘After an absence of six years, during 
which slie has been appearing with marked 
success in grand. opera in Italy, Charlotte 
Guernsey has returned to New York, her 
native «it to continue her professional 


career, In returning to America Miss 
Guernsey was obliged to cancel her Italian 
engagements for this Winter. She will 
devote herself to concert, oratorio and re- 
cital work while here and is likely also to 
become identified with one of the leading 
operatic organizations. 

Few American girls who have sought 
laurels on the operatic stage abroad have 
met with the degree of success which has 
followed Miss Guernsey. Together with 
her natural gifts of voice, a charming per- 
sonality and attractive stage presence, she 
has been an indefatigable student. Her 
répertoire is not only complete, but she 
has invested the portrayal of every rdle 
with individuality based upon an intelli- 
gent research. She realized early in her 
career that ultimate success would depend 
largely upon her mastery of diction, and 
in this field she devoted herself assiduously 
with the result that her severest Italian 
critics have paid high tribute to her use 
of their own language. She is equally well 
accomplished in German and French, her 
répertoire including rdéles in these lan- 
guages also. 

After an appearance in Rome, in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” the music critic of L’J/I- 
lustrazione di Roma wrote: “Miss Guern- 





Charlotte Guernsey, a New York Girl 
Who Has “Made Good” in 
Opera Abroad 


sey showed to the cultivated public of 
Rome that she is a singer of splendiJ 
temperament, rarely. beautiful voice and 
great artistic discernment. Shc is one of 
the intelligent artists who know how to 
give to the rdles they interpret that art and 
science which win for them the admiration 
and favor of the audience.” 

Miss Guernsey’s début as Santuzza, in 
the same opera, was heralded by the Gior- 
nale d’Italia as follows: “Last evening 
saw the début upon our stage of Signorina 
Carlotta Guernsey, a flower of exotic 
beauty; she revealed herself an actress full 
of sentiment and passion, and sang with a 
voluminous and well trained soprano voice. 
Her Santuzza is to be remembered.” 





STOKOVSKI GIVES 
FIRST “POP” CONCERT 


A Thousand People Unable to Gain 
Admission, So Large Was 
Cincinnati Audience 


CincINNATI, O., Jan. 14.—No = sym- 
phonv concerts were given in Cincinnati 
during the past week, but the Symphony 
Orchestra gave a concert in Columbus, O., 
on Monday evening, in Dayton Tuesday 
evening. [Eprror’s Note: These two con- 
certs are reported elsewhere in this issue 
of MusicaLt AMERICA. ] 

On Sunday afternoon,: January 15, the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, under Mr. Stokov- 
ski’s direction, gave the first of its popular 
concerts in the Grand Opera House. The 
soloist for this concert was Mrs. An- 
toinette Werner-West, the well-known 
Cincinnati dramatic soprano. The pro- 
gram included: 


“Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar; Aria from 
“Der Freischiitz, Weber, Mrs. Antoinette Werner- 
West; ‘“Casse-Noisette” Suite, Tschaikowsky; 
Danse Macabre, Saint-Saéns; Songs—“Schlupf- 
winkel,” Frank LaForge, “Zueignung,” Richard 





Strauss, “A Memory,” A. Goring Thomas, “Love's 
Philosophy,” Bruno Huhn, Mrs. Antoinette Wer- 
ner-West; Overture, “Tannhauser,’ * Wagner. 


On Thursday evening the Flonzaley 
Quartet appeared at the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium in Walnut Hills, this being the 
first of two concerts to be given in Cincin- 
nati by this organization during the ‘Win- 
ter. The auditorium was entirely filled and 
the program was received with greatest en- 
thusiasm. 

These concerts are presented at popular 
prices, and if the attendance at the first 
concert may be taken as an indication ot 
the appreciation with which this oppor- 
tunity to hear the orchestra at low prices 
is received, there is little doubt that the 
concerts will be continued as a permanent 
feature of each season. 

Long before the time for giving the con- 
cert every seat in the auditorium was sold 
and over one thousand who came were 
compelled to go away disappointed. The 
orchestra and Mr. Stokovski were received 
with insistent applause after each number 
on the program, and Mrs. West, who is a 
great favorite among Cincinnati concert- 
goers, won repeated recalls. At the close 
of the concert the audience broke into a 
prolonged cheer, as Stokovski bowed ac- 
knowledgment with the orchestra standing. 

On Monday night Bernard Sturm and 
Theodor Bohlmann, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music faculty, gave a recital 
at the State University in Bloomington, 


Ind., their appearance being the first of a 
series of three concerts which will include 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and a 
recital by Mrs. Antoinette Werner-West, 
soprano. F. E. E. 


N. Y. SYMPHONY IN 
BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 


Kathleen Parlow and Horatio 
Connell Soloists at Sunday 
Afternoon Concert 


Kathleen Parlow, violinist, and Horatio 
Connell, baritone, were the soloists with 
the Symphony Society of New York on 
the occasion of its ninth Sunday afternoon 
concert, January 15, at the New Theater. 
The program, made up entirely of Beetho- 
ven numbers, was as follows: 








Beethoven, Symphony No. 5, (C minor); song. 
“An die Hoffnung” (instrumentated by Mott!) ; 
concerto for violin, with orchestra; “‘Egmont’’ 
overture, 


Mr. Damrosch’s reading of the Fifth 
Symphony was, all in all, gratifying and 
beautiful. The tempi were excellent 
throughout, and there was much delicacy 
ovserved in the shading and phrasing. That 
prolific casus belli, fate’s knock on the door, 
was not altogether satisfactory, being a lit- 
tle too hurried to give sufficient sense of 
inevitability and dignity. 

The second movement was played with 
serene beauty throughout. The Beethoven 
joke of the two false starts of the double 
basses in the trio of the third movement 
would gain by a greater show of boister- 
ousness. 

Horatio Connell, who has a voice of con- 
siderable natural beauty, and who uses it 
well from the purely vocal standpoint, sang 
the Beethoven song in an eminently re- 
spectable manner. 

Miss Parlow made a strong and favor- 
able impression with her performance of 
the concerto. Her playing has always a 
substantial musical quality which gives it 
weight, and a quiet enthusiasm and joy- 
ousness which make it a pleasure. Bril- 
liancy and a certain heroic quality predom- 
inated over tenderness in her performance. 
She played with a high bow arm, and pro- 
duced a big, clear tone in its finer, as well 
as in its heavier, shades, well in the com- 
mand of the violinist. There was a sense 
of maturity and mastery in her playing 
throughout, a vigor in her attack, and ex- 
quisite lucidity in some of her more deli- 
cate work, notably her trills. She was re- 
called enthusiastically many times. 

A stirring reading of the “Egmont” 
Overture brought to a close this very en- 
joyable concert, which was attended by a 
large audience. A. F. 





Mme. Mulford with Damrosch Orchestra 


Florence Mulford is accompanying the 
New York Symphony Orchestra on a tour 
through the East. The work presented is 
Pierné’s “Children of Bethlehem,” which 
met with marked success in New York 
City in December. 


PROPOSE MONUMENT 
TO DUDLEY BUCK 


Brooklyn Apollo Club Fathers 
Enterprise to Honor Com- 
poser’s Memory 


An impressive feature of the musical do 
ings in Brooklyn during the last week was 
the service of song given under the direc 
tion of John Hyatt Brewer at the Lafayett: 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, on Sunday 
evening, January 15. The edifice was 
crowded to the doors during the singing 


of Dudley Buck’s sacred cantata, “The Tri- 
umph of God,” a composition of surpassing 
dignity and religious fervor. The interest 
in the works of Dudley Buck, who lived 
in Brooklyn and participated in the musica 
activities of the borough for many years 
was intensified by a recently inaugurated 
movement to erect a monument in his mem 


ry. 
Dudley Buck was one of the founder: 
and for a number of years the musical di 
rector of the Apollo Club, an organiza 
tion that has given Brooklyn good choral! 
music for more than a quarter of a century 
It was at a banquet of the “Old Guard’ 
comprising the oldest members of th: 
Apollo Club, on Wednesday evening, Janu 
ary 11, that plans were presented for the 
establishment of a monument which woul: 
represent Brooklyn’s commemoration of its 
great musician. Charles H. Requa was 
especially enthusiastic over the project. H: 
proposed that the fund for the monument 
be based on a popular subscription. Said 


he: 

“Who that have sung or heard Dudle) 
Buck’s voluminous church music, his ‘Nun 
of Nidaros,’ his ‘King Olaf’s Christmas 
Song,’ his glorious Easter music and music 
for every festal occasion—his exquisite 
‘Twilight,’ his ‘Creole Lover’s Song’ and 
an infinite number of others, readily re 
called, would not esteem it a privilege t 
contribute to so noble an dbject?” 

It is expected that the Apollo Club will 
receive the co-operation of many influential 
men in Brooklyff in this enterprise. 

The choral parts in Sunday night’s per 
formance of “The Triumph of God” wer: 
sung with refinement and dignity of tone, 
and the soloists also acquitted themselves 
with excellent results. They were Eliza 
beth Tudor, soprano; Mrs. Mary Jordan, 
contralto; Thomas Morgan Phillips. tenor, 
and Livingston Chapman, bass. L. D. K. 





Adolphe Borchard’s Western Tour 


Adolphe Borthard, the French pianist, 
now making his first appearance in Amer 
ica, has just finished a long Western trip 
during which he appeared before th: 
students of the important colleges. In 
every instance Borchard was - enthusias 
tically applauded. 

Borchard is planning a third New York 
recital which will take place before the 
close of this season and in which he wil! 
offer a program radically different from 
that arranged for his first appearance se\ 
eral weeks ago. 





GUEST CONDUCTOR IN PHILADELPHIA 





Cornelius Rubner Directs Pohlig Orchestra in His Own Composition— 
Ethel Altemus as Soloist—Fortnightly Club’s Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17.—The concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy 
of Music last Friday and Saturday were 
marked by the reappearance of Ethel Al- 
temus, the well known Philadelphia pianist, 
as the soloist. She interpreted César 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations for Piano 
and Orchestra. Cornelius Ribner, pro- 
fessor of music at Columbia University, 
conducted his own “Festival” Overture as 
the specially invited guest of Carl Pohlig, 
conductor of the orchestra. Dr. Riibner 
was heard here last year with the orches- 
tra as a ‘iano soloist, but last week was 
his first appearance in Philadelphia as a 
composer and a conductor. He shared with 
Miss Altemus the enthusiasm of a large 
audience. Miss Altemus was compelled to 
play encores in response to the veritable 
ovation she received. Flowers in profusion 
were passed up to the stage to her. On 
Saturday evening she made several re- 

appearances in order to take them from 
the platform. Others she dropped on Mr. 
Pohlig’s rostrum and several bouquets fell 
at the feet of Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
meister of the orchestra. 

The symphony was one of Mr. Pohlig’s 
novelties of the season, Glazounow’s No. 7 
in F Major, heard for the first time here. 


It made an excellent impression, the de- 
scriptive passages, which betray the true 
Russian, being full of sweet and entrancing 
harmony and melody, which Mr. Pohlig 
interpreted with his usual skill. 

The orchestra began one of its busiest 
weeks of the season last night when a con- 
cert was given before the students and fac- 
ulty of the University of Pennsylvania, an 
innovation that was inaugurated last year 
by Mr. Pohlig and proved an immediate 
success. Tickets of admission to the 
students are sold at reasonable prices, and 
an audience of several thousand took ad- 
vantage of the opportanity last night to 
enjoy an unusual musical treat, the pro- 
gram havine been arranged by Mr. Pohlig 
to please the various tastes of a large 
student body. 

The Fornightly Club’s first private con- 
cert this season at the Academy of Music 
last week was successful from every view- 
point. Philadelphians who have been so 
favorably impressed before with the splen- 
did singing of this organization indicated 
by the number attending and the enthusiasm 
displayed their appreciation of an oppor- 
tunity to again enjoy a musical treat. 

One of the most delightful features of 
the entertainment was Boehm’s “Ave 
Maria,” arranged by Maurits Leefson, con- 
ductor of the large chorus, for soprano 
solo, with violin obligato; male chorus, 


harp and organ. The singing by the male 
chorus was most efficient and indicated ad- 
mirable trainine. The balance and tone 
quality produced showed competent guid- 
ance. The singing by the club was inten- 
sified in interest by that of the soloists, 
Grace Forbes-Smith, soprano; Howard 
Rattay, violinist, and Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler, harpist, among the best local talent. 
Miss Forbes-Smith’s singing, especially in 
the aria from “Traviata,” was of a high 
artistic order, receiving the praise of pub- 
lic and press criticism. In the interpreta- 
tion of Wieniawski’s “Fantasie on Russian 
Airs” and Vieuxtemps’s Ballade and Polo- 
naise, Mr. Rattay proved rare mastery of 
the violin. Miss Baseler’s harp never fails 
to please. She lends to it the necessary 
sympathy for the production of sweet and 
annealing melody that charms and is all 
satisfying. 

The second of his January series of free 
organ recitals by Ralph Kinder, at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity last Saturday 
afternoon, taxed the vast edifice to its ca- 
pacity to accommodate a large attendance, 
though the weather was somewhat treach- 
erous. A selection from his own composi- 
tions, “Intermezzo and Caprice” (new), an 
overture by Fricker, a three-movement 
sonata by Baldwin and a _ serenade by 
Widor were Mr. Kinder’s pleasing offer- 
ings. Maud Grove, contralto, impressively 
sang “God Shall Wipe All Tears” from 
“The Light of the World,” by A. Sullivan. 

The Fellowship Club, a male chorus of 
West Philadelphia, under the direction of 
William B. Kessler, gave its first private 
concert of its eighth season last evening at 
the Academy of Music before a representa- 


tive audience. The assisting soloists were 
Julia Z. Robinson, soprano; J. S. Thomp 
son, pianist, and W. H. Tumbelston, ac 
companist. 

The Matinée Musical Club, at a meeting 
to-day, was entertained by an interesting 
program, in which Mrs. Samuel Cooper 
Mrs. Henry Clay Swenk, Mrs. E. P. Linc! 
Marie Laughey and Clara Dunn took part 

At the central branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association last evening 4 
free concert was given before a large num 
ber of members and their friends. Th 
program was furnished by Philip H. Goe; 
pianist: B. Lord Kneedler, organist, a: 
Frank Oglesby, tenor. 

Lewis J. Howell, just returned from 
engagement with the Montreal Grand © 
era Company as one of the leading ba: 
tone soloists, will give a recital at With: 
spoon Hall, Thursday evening, February 2 
assisted bv Nina Prettyman Howell, vi 
linist. 

Assisted by Elsie Baker, contralto; D: 
othy Johnstone Baseler, harpist; Hel 
Mae Hirst, reader, and Mabel Angelo 
pianist, the Orpheus Male Quartet gave 
concert this evening in the Union Method 
Episcopal Church. 

The Treble Clef, a well-known club 
women’s voices, will give its first conc 
of the season on January 25. The solo! 
will be Herman Sandby, first ’cellist of ' 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Dr. H. S. « 
lich, tenor. “The Slave’s Dream,” s' 
gested by Longfellow’s poem, composed 
H. Alexander Matthews, the club’s accc 
panist, and dedicated to Samuel L. H 
mann, its director, will be the princi 
choral number. @ 
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PUCCINI’S “GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST” HAS BOSTON PREMIERE 
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Scene from the Last Act of Puccini’s "The Girl of the Golden West,” as Produced at the Boston Opera House on Tuesday Evening. 


[Continued from page 1] 


The opera was performed with this cast: 
Vinnie, Carmen “Melis; Johnson, Florencio 
Constantino; Rance, Carlo Galefh; Nick, 

















Constantino as “Dick Johnson” in the 
Boston Production 


igi Cilla; Ashby, Carl Gantvoort; Sono- 
Ramon Blanchart; 7rin, Leo Devaux; 
d, Giusseppe Perini; Bello, Attilio Pul- 


cini; Harry, C. Stroesco; Joe, Ernesto Gi- 
accone; Happy, Carmine Montella; Lar- 
kens, Rodolfo Fornari; Billy, Luigi Tavec- 
chia; Wowkle, Elvira Leveroni; Jack Wal- 
lace, José Mardones; José Castro, Eugenio 
Sandrini; The Postrider, Riccardo Ghid- 
ini; conductor, Arnoldo Conti. 

The performance was as brilliant as the 
occasion. In fact, the Boston Opera Com- 
pany has never mounted a work to better 
advantage. ihe first performance went as 
the twentieth might. The behavior of the 
crowd of miners in the first act and, even 
more, the behavior of the mob in the last 
act, were triumphs of 
management, as was 
the depicting of the 
storm in the second 
act and the horseback 
exploits of a number 
of cowboys at the 
last. The three prin- 
cipal soloists had been 
coached down to the 
smallest detail until 
they would probably 
have acted and sung 
as well in their sleep. 
The new music-drama 
of Puccini showed 
for all that it was 
worth. 

And _ whatever its 
strength or weakness 
“The Girl of the 
Golden West” is an 
opera written by a 
man who knows his 
business. It can be said that, here and 
there, Puccini’s inspiration has fallen short, 
or that he has put American themes to 
most incongruous use. At least, however, 
he has written as an absolute master of his 
idiom. He can fit a musical or even only 
rhythmical formula to about any given situa- 
tion and preserve dramatic fitness. “The Girl 
of the Golden West” is a picturesque melo- 
drama, and if it is given everywhere as it 
was given here on Tuesday it is likely to 
prove popular with the general public. Did 
Puccini seriously wish to be judged from 
an American standpoint in this new opera? 
If he did his pretensions are ridiculous, 
but otherwise he is to be praised, not 


blamed, for making something musical out ° 


of such material as that, for instance, fur- 





Mme. Carmen Melis as “Minnie” 


nished him by the Indian air sung by the 
camp minstrel in the first act. The music 
of the American Indian belongs just as 
much to an Italian composer as to a musi- 
cian of this country, provided only that 
something good comes of it. 

The achievements of the soloists, both at 
the public performance and the dress re- 
hearsal, which was attended by a very rep 
resentative gathering of the musicians of 
this city, were worthy of the highest 
praise. Mr. Constantino was unusually ef- 
fective. His impersonation was carefully 
built up from his entrance in the first act, 
and his colloquy with 
The Girl at the bar 
to his martyred de- 
meanor at the last. 
In common with the 
performances of the 
others it was there 
evident that only one 
object counted—dra 
matic results. A tenor 
was not singing sole- 
ly for the benefit of 
his audience. In the 
last act, it is true, 
there is the fine air 
“Ch’ella mi creda,” 
designed for the big- 
lunged singer and the 
crowd. Mr. Constan- 
tino made the most of 
this opportunity, but 
for the rest his per- 
formance was char- 
acterized by absolute 
concentration upon artistic purposes. He 
sang very brilliantly, and, needless to say, 
was much appreciated by his audience. 

A crash of applause rewarded Mme. 
Melis for her dramatic climax at the end 
of Act II. Her performance was ad- 
mirable in all respects. The character was 
given due simplicity, but it did not lack 
dramatic force. There were the appro 
priate touches of humor in the first act and 
the opening scene of the second act, fol- 
lowed by some very strong acting, and 
Mme. Melis displayed her horsemanship to 
excellent purpose at the last, when she 
raced in to intervene for Johnson. 

Mr. Galeffi did some of the best singing, 
the most restrained and intelligent acting 
that he has done as a member of the Bos- 


ton Opera Company. Many a baritone 
may envy him his vocal organ, the richness 
and sonority of his tones. 

The small parts were taken well. The 

















Carlo Galeffi as “Jack Rance” in the Bos- 
ton Production 


performance goes on record as one of the 
most brilliant of the season. 


OuLIn DOWNES. 





Big Washington Audience Hears Nordica 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 16.—Mme. Lil- 
n Nordica inaugurated her tour with a 
neert this afternoon in the Columbia 
ieater. She sang before a house packed 
ym pit to dome, and including many dip- 
mats, government officials and society 
ders. Hundreds were turned away. 
me. Nordica’s beauty of voice and dra- 
itic fervor aroused demonstrations of 
proval such as have been seldom wit- 
ssed in the capital. She was assisted 
Myron Whitney, baritone, who also was 
his best, and E. Romaine Simmons, pian- 

.me. Nordica sang an aria from 
fadama Butterfly,” numerous songs in 
nglish and others in French and German. 


New Compositions by F. Addison Porter 


Boston, Jan. 16—The many teachers of 
pianoforte who have used compositions of 
F. Addison Porter, the well-known Bos- 
ton composer, in their teaching, will be 
interested to learn of the following new 
pieces published recently which have met 
with most enthusiastic approval: Prelude 
in D Minor, Humoresque, Improvisation, 
Prelude Fantastique, Valse Brillante, and 
also Seven and Twenty Easy Pieces, a 
most valuable set for beginners. Of these 
pieces the Prelude in D Minor and Valse 
Brilliante call for special comment. The 
interesting themes in each and their im- 
pressive development place them in the 
class of truly effective compositions. 


Gatty Sellars’s N. Y. Organ Recital 


Gatty Sellars, the English organist, was 
heard in a recital at the Fourth Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York, on January 12. 
Mr. Sellars is a player of remarkable at- 
tainments and his command of the organ 
is absolute in every respect. He played a 
sonata by Faulkes, the introduction to the 
last act of “Lohengrin,” Bach’s D Minor 
Toccata, Wagner’s “Kaisermarch,” num- 
bers by Tschaikowsky, Thome and Guil- 
mant and his own “Carnfval” overture, 
“At Twilight,” “Cantiléne Rustique”’ and 
“La Garde.” The audience was highly 
pleased with every number on his list, but 
particular with those of his own composi- 
tion. 


Opera Stars Sing for Bagby 


Another group of exceedingly distin 
guished artists was assembled last Monday 
for Mr. Bagby’s musical morning at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. They were Johanna Gad- 
ski, of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Maurice Renaud, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company; Ada Sassoli, harpist, and 
Kurt Schindler and Edwin Schneider, ac- 
companists. Mme. Gadski sang two groups 
of songs in English and German, and, with 
M. Renaud, a duet from “The Magic 
Flute.” M. Renaud sang “The Legend of 
the Sage Brush,” from Massenet’s “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,” and other songs 
from the French. Miss Sassoli played se- 
lections by Pierné, Rameau and Debussy. 
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OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK CRITICS ON THE HOLIDAY RECITAL OF 


AITTY CHEATHAM 


MR. HUMPERDINCK AIDS MISS 
CHEATHAM 


[From the New York Herald.] 


Nine Christmas trees decorated the Lyceum 
Theatre stage yesterday afternoon for . Kitty 
Cheatham’s annual holiday matinee. Under 
one tree basked a stuffed donkey, while under 
the grand piano was a wonderful lamb. Then 
on the mantel was a rabbit, both ears erect, 
looking as if he were drinking in every word 
Miss Cheatham said. 

So did every one else, the auditorium be- 
ing crowded with a lot of real children and 
grown people who were made children for the 
afternoon by Miss Cheatham’s delightful en- 
tertainment. 

There was a surprise for all when, in the 
second group of pieces, Mr. Engelbert Humper- 
dinck was led on the stage. The house fairly 
cheered the composer of “‘Haensel und Gretel” 
and “Koenigskinder,” and he sat at the piano 
and played the accompaniments to his own 
“Cradle Song” and, for an encore, to a song 
from “‘Haensel und Gretel.” Miss Geraldine 
Farrar threw a big bunch of roses on the 
stage and everybody applauded once more. 

The programme was full of interesting things 
—poems, quaint sayings and amusing ones, 
songs and recitations, appealing to almost 
every mood that man in his seven ages is cap- 
able of. One moment she had her hearers fur- 
tively wiping their eyes, while in another they 
were shaking with laughter. 

One of the most charming bits was “Robin 
Redbreast,” from ‘‘The Christ Legends,” by 
Selma Lagerlof. But there were many others, 
too numerous to mention, that were as suc- 
cessful in other ways. 





PROF. HUMPERDINCK ASSISTS AT 
KITTY CHEATHAM’S MATINEE 


[Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World.] 


Kitty Cheatham, at her annual holiday 
matinee in the Lyceum Theatre yesterday, fur- 
nished a surprise by presenting Prof. Engel- 
bert Humperdinck as her accompanist when she 
sang his “Cradle Song.” * * * Save for 
this incident, there was no interruption to Miss 
Cheatham’s afterncon of personal triumph. 
There is something more than her very great 
aptitude for singing songs and telling stories 
that appeals alike to old and young, grave or 
gay. She projects the conviction of a gracious 
character all the while that she is evoking 
smiles or boisterous laughter or tears that 
hardly may be restrained. Her little explana- 
tory introductions are spoken with an art so 
concealed that they seem marvels of spon- 
taniety and naivete—and they are always well 
worth while. 

Miss Cheatham’s programmes show great re- 
search and are models of arrangement. > * 
A dozen nursery rhymes, eight by Edmund 
Rickett, and four by Elizabeth Coolidge, gave 
Miss Cheatham a fine chance to show how 
varied is her expression and manner, as did 
a lot of negro songs, including that wonderful 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.”’ 


*- * * 


Kitty Cheatham has infinite variety. Not 
only are her programmes never the same, but 
her pronouncement of a song, or of a poem, 
is never just exactly alike twice running. No- 
tice the repetitions of anything that is de- 
manded of her. There are new inflections, new 
gestures, new mental figurations that find new 
visual expression, bearing witness to how 
much, shee all her preparation, which 
must have meant hours and hours of study, 
she relies upon the inspiration of the moment 
for conveying just the shade of meaning that 
she desires. This thought, which the writer 
has tried to impart many times before, was 
most insistent yesterday afternoon when Miss 
Cheatham gave the second of her holiday mati- 
nees to a crowded house at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre. 


KITTY CHEATHAM CHARMS ALAN 
DALE 


[By Alan Dale in The American.] 

It is the fashion nowadays to put subtle and 
artistic work onto the shoulders of children. 
Even Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird’’ was announced 
for children. Could anything be more gro- 
tesque? Many adults couldn’t quite grasp 
the subtleties of “The Blue Bird.” 

And so it was with Miss Kitty Cheatham’s 
delicious little matinee yesterday. Why should 
even the little story of the bisque doll that 
had a “pain in its sawdust” appeal to children? 
It appealed to grown-ups. There are things, of 
course, that children like, but it would be ten 
thousand pities if they were artistic things, for, 
in that case, why bother grown-ups? 


H. JOHNSON, Secretary, 534 Fifth Ave., New York 


AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE, DECEMBER 27, 1910 


However, let’s humor Kitty Cheatham. She 
spoke very charmingly, indeed, of children; she 
told little stories about them that sounded real, 
and appeared to be fond of their “‘psychology.” 
Perhaps the song of the little bisque doll was 
the very best thing she did. It was so deli- 
cately and charmingly manipulated that it could 
score a “hit” anywhere. And it did seem to 
please all the adults. (Nearly all the audience 
was adult. Occasionally one saw a flambuoy- 
ant hair ribbon, and knew that a little girl 
lurked beneath it. What a pity that little girls 
wear such horrid things!) 

Miss Cheatham sang “My Top” with an 
admirably spinning suggestion, and that, too, 
told. Then she gave us the thoughts of a little 
fat boy, whose size prevented his participation 
in juvenile pursuits: 

It is a very sad, sad thing 
To be so fat a child; 

To have to merely sit about, 
And yet to feel quite wild. 

The really “adult” strain in that should 
make it popular, for 
it can mean so very 


stage Christmas trees. There were other 
bouquets. But, all unseen under the grand 
piano, some one had hidden .a laurel wreath 
tied with the national colors ‘of Sweden. 

The little woman in tears, who went to the 
stage door afterward to find and present her 
forgotten “remembiance” of Selma Lagerlof, 
picked’ up the ribbons of baby blue and gold 
and said that “Lagerlof” in .Swedish means 
“laurel.’”” Miss Cheatham, whose deft totiches 
in translation were evident, recited for the first 
time, from “The Christ Legends” of the Nobel 
prize winner, her “Holy Night” and “Robin 
Redbreast.” They are wonderful little word 
pictures, by a woman who works like the Old 
Masters painting “‘The Crucifixion,” in homely 
details of present household and _ stableyara, 
and who began, a little lame schoolmarm, after 
40. “She came to us in an age of psychological 
crying,” quoted yesterday’s reader from a Scan- 
dinavian critic—incidentally an authority on 


Ibsen — “and found 
the child in us again.” 





much that many 
adults may feel! Then 
Miss Cheatham gave 
us two songs. by 
Louise Ayers Garnett 
and sung for the first 
time. ne was 
called “In Winter, 
When It’s Cold,” and 
the other “A Song 
About Myself 
(Keats). Both of 
these were quite 
fascinating, and Miss 
Cheatham was at her 
best. 

“And now,’ she 
said as she paused, 
“T’ve got a _ little 
surprise.’ She went 
to one of the exits 
and returned with a 
Teutonic-looking gen- 
tleman, who seemed 
rather bashful. This 
was Herr Humper- 
dinck, the musical 
composer. He blushed 
a little, didn’t seem 
to dare to look 
’round, and then 
sat down at the piano 
and accompanied Miss 
Cheatham to his own 
“Wiegenlied.” She 
sang it most grace- 
fully. Her voice is 
by no means oper- 








The big gray-beard- 
ed man, who walked 
right out in public on 
the stage and was 
the “surprise” of 
yesterday’s party was 
modest Mr. Engel- 
bert Humperdinck, the 
grand opera com- 
poser who’s here on 
a visit from  Ger- 
many. He played. 
very slowly and 
regularly, his “Cradle 
Song”’ that Miss 
Cheatham sang _ in 
English, and that his 
own tall daughter 
must have recognized 
as a German father’s 
*Wiegenlied”’ she’s 
heard before. * * * 
The funniest thing 
Kitty Cheatham has 
done in as many 
Christmases as there 
were trees on her 
stage is ‘Solomon 
Grundy,” in the 
“Dozen Nursery 
Rhymes” of Rickett 
and Miss_ Coolidge. 
* * * The Brainerd 
“Shopping for a 
Sleep,” which is an 
old favorite, showed 





atic, nor would any 
gentlemen with elon- 


the skill that is be- 
hind the work of this 


gated hair __ throw KITTY CHEATHAM, , 
laudatory adjectives ‘ singer, and of her 
at it—but it is pooth- From a Pastel Portrait by Seymour accompanist, Miss 
ing, an ullabyish, Flora MacDonald. 
and she certainly did Thomas 
Herr Humperdinck 
proud. 

> * * 


It is quite a task for one lone 
woman to stand up and entertain a New York 
crowd for over two hours. Miss Cheatham 
accomplished this task. Everybody sat there 
as good as gold. There was a good deal of 
humor in Miss Cheatham’s work, and some of 
it hovered over the line that separates humor 
from pathos. But there was no doubt of 
either humor or pathos. Miss Cheatham de- 
clined to “make points.” She let you make 
them for yourself, which is a wise thing to 
do. She paused for no applause or laughs. In 
fact, her undaunted sincerity was her bravest 
asset. 





CROWDS HEAR MISS CHEATHAM 
[W. J. Henderson in the Sun.] 


Miss Kitty Cheatham must make a choice, 
either appear in a larger theatre or appear 
oftener. Her first of this season’s matinees 
yesterday afternoon filled the Lyceum Theatre 
literally to overflowing.. Those who applied 
for seats in vain would have made another 
fair-sized audience. * * * Miss Cheatham 
has not changed the general style and scope 
of her interesting entertainment, although one 
notices on the program the increasing number 
of songs and poems, 


FROM THE “CHILDREN’S KITTY” TO 
THE “KINGLY CHILDREN” 


[W. B. Chase in the Evening Sun.] 


There’s pansies, that’s for thoughts, and 
there’s laurel—That’s for ‘“‘Lagerlof.’”’ The 
only person who knew it, though, in yesterday’s 
hovse sold out at Dan Frohman’s Lyceum 
Theater was—Kitty Cheatham, you say? Not 
a bit of it. Besides, the American Beauties 
that Geraldine Farrar, in her green and pur- 
ple and gold kimono sleeves, hurled from an 
upper box with an accuracy and speed worthy 
of her baseball father, had distracted every 
body. Even the quiet black silk and gray- 
bonneted ladies in a stage box opposite were 
in a flutter when the flowers nearly upset the 


HUMPERDINCK AND GERALDINE 
FARRAR AMONG THOSE 
TO APPLAUD 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


Miss Cheatham’s matinees are ever events 
of interest. Yesterday’s was especially so, for 
who sat in an upper right hand box but Engel- 
bert Humperdinck, and didn’t he come down 
upon the stage when Miss Cheatham whispered 
to her audience that she had a secret for them, 
and didn’t he play her accompaniment to two 
of his own songs, 2 cradle song and another? 
* #* * In the program were a number of 
the negro songs that have made Miss Cheatham 
famous, and a perfect riot of songs for children 
and nursery rhymes. And, of course, there 
were the mammy stories and the children 
stories, and every one in the large audience 
was very, very pleased. 


MISS CHEATHAM’S CHRISTMAS 
MATINEE 
[H. T. Finck in the Evening Post.] 


As usual, Miss Cheatham had a large audi- 
ence at her annual holiday matinee, which con- 
sisted of the habitual amusing children’s songs 
and stories and some more serious things, like 
the two “Christ Legends” of Selma Lagerlof, 
adapted by Miss Cheatham. 

The material of most real interest in Miss 
Cheatham’s programmes is the group of real 
negro songs and the delightfully characteristic 
little tales she tells of her own mammy and 
others of the colored folk of the older genera- 
tion. 


CHARMING MATINEE BY KITTY 
CHEATHAM 
[From the New York World.] 


Miss Cheatham quickly established that in- 
timacy between the stage and audience which 





is heard about so often yet so seldom experi- 
enced. For nearly two hours she _ recited 
stories, sang songs and talked in a rambling, 
reminiscent way of Christmas doings here and 
in other lands. The range of her selections 
extended from “Robin Redbreast” in “The 
Christ Legends,” which helped Miss Selma 
Lagerlof win the Nobel prize for literary 
achievement a year ago, to the half-forgotten, 
simple negro ditties of the South of half a 
century past. * * * There was, in fact, a 
little of everything arranged in a delightful 
whole. Miss Cheatham’s matinees have ceased 
to be merely entertainments. They have be- 
come inspirations. Each year their appeal is 
more intimate and delightful. 





MISS CHEATHAM’S RECITAL 
[From the New York Globe.] 


On a stage wonderful with at least nine 
Christmas trees of at least nine sizes, all decked 
and lighted to entrance the eye of childhood, 
and a great big donkey that never kicked or 
brayed, and a small white lamb that never ut- 
tered one bleat, and also, thrown into the 
shade though they were, a grand piano and 
some chairs and pictures, Miss Kitty Cheatham, 
a Watteau shepherdess to the dazzled vision, 
dispensed her first holiday matinee of this 
holiday time to a roomful of children, golden- 
haired and silver-haired, at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre yesterday afternoon. 

The program was one of varied delights. In 
children’s songs Miss Cheatham is captivating. 
In her negro songs it is no exaggeration to say 
that she touches greatness. 


[Richard Aldrich in the New York Times.] 


Miss Cheatham gives to these children songs 
just the right touch, but in the negro songs 
and stories which filled most of the second 
part of the programme, she is simply inimit- 
able. There is no one before the public at 
present who can equal her in this field. 

The audience crowded the theatre and ap- 
plauded every number rapturously. Naturally 
there were many additions to the printed pro- 
gram, including Miss Cheatham’s explanatory 
comment. There were many new songs that 
were written for Miss Cheatham and sung for 
the first time—very quaint, amusing, arch 
and touching these were, and Miss Cheat- 
ham’s delightfully characteristic and confiden- 
tial manner of imparting them added greatly to 
their value. * * * Miss Cheatham was 
left in no doubt as to the pleasure she had 
given. 


[From the Evening Telegram.] 


As for the rest of Miss Cheatham’s pro- 
gram, it was as delightful as ever, and ranged 
from old plantation snatches to Selma Lager- 
lof’s Christ tales. It was Christmasy in the 
mest unmistakable way, and everybody felt 
happy about it. 


[From the Morning Telegraph. ] 


Daniel Frohman had to occupy standing room 
in his own theatre yesterday afternoon, when 
Miss Kitty Cheatham, unexpectedly accom- 
panied by Composer Humperdinck, sang the 
songs from “Hansel und Gretel’? that com- 
posed a part of the programme for her annual 
Christmas matinee. 

But Mr. Frohman didn’t care. He smiled 
benevolently at the delightful children in the 
audience, gallantly saluted Herr Alfred Hertz 
and Miss Geraldine Farrar, who occupied a 
box, and applauded the star of the afternoon 
with the same fervor he displays when his own 
box is at his disposal. 


[From the New York Press.] 


It was another of those delightful holiday 
matinees of Miss Cheatham that children and 
their parents look forward to, never seeming to 
weary of listening to the sweet tales she is such 
an artist in telling and the studies of child life 
she is so perfect in portraying: 


{Emily Frances Bauer in the Evening Mail.] 


But no one need ask an excuse to hear Kitty 
Cheatham, any more than he need hesitate to 
ask for a breath of spring and fresh air. In- 
deed Miss Cheatham is a fresh-air fund all 
by herself to poor, tired and jaded seekers for 
amusement, and that every seat in the Lyceum 
was filled proved that many are of this opinion. 


Owing to the tremendous success of the recital referred to in these 
notices, Miss Cheatham gave a second matinee on January 3. 
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DeaR MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Can one criticise fairly an artist in an 
important role after a single hearing? | 
am impelled to say this because of the 
great difference between Mlle. Lipkowska’s 
singing of Gilda in “Rigoletto” last Satur- 
day night, and her performance in the same 
role about a week ago. 

She .ang with more assurance, did not 
get off the key, and gave a performance 
which was entirely charming from a dra- 
matic point of view and deliciously beauti- 
ful from an artistic and vocal point of view. 

I presume it will be said that the public 
expect to know all about a performance 
the morning after, when they take up their 
daily papers, and it might be added that 
the artists themselves can only know their 


success or their deficiencies, what they 
really did, by reading the criticisms of their 
performance, and so can adjust themselves 
accordingly, if they have the brains to take 
and profit by what is written about them 
by conscientious and able men. 

At the same time it has happened so 
often that I have witnessed a performance 
of a certain réle by an artist of distinction 
when there was only the regular audience, 
but the critics and first-nighters were not 
there, which was superior to the perform- 
ance on which the critical verdict was 
based. 

A noted European critic established a 
great reputation among artists for his fair- 
ness, because he made it his rule never to 
write a criticism until he had seen an artist 
at least two or three times in a role. Then 
he considered himself competent to write 
discriminately and justly. 

For this reason I hesitate somewhat to 
express as frankly as I would like my 
opinion of Geraldine Farrar’s Juliet. 

You know, the opera which used to be 
one of the standbys in the Metropolitan 
répertoire has not been heard now for 
some years and was revived by Signor 
Gatti-Casazza with Farrar, the new Rus- 
sian tenor Smirnoff, Dinh Gilly, Rothier, 
Rita Fornia and Allen Hinckley in the 
principal roles. 

Nature has been very kind to Miss Far- 
rar. She has given her a charming per- 
sonality, a beautiful voice, a great deal ot 
temperament; but the wicked old fairy, 
who always attends at the birth of” phe- 
nomenal people, was there to try and spoil 
the splendid combination by injecting into 
Miss Farrar’s nature the controlling idea 
that in whatever she does she must be dif- 
ferent from every one else; with the result 
that she sometimes spoils a performance 
and mistakes what is often bizarre and at 
times even ungraceful for artistic individ- 
uality. 

I will agree with the critics that Miss 
Farrar’s costume in the first act was un- 
becoming, in that it suggested, not as they 
said, the Cairo of Egypt, rather than the 
middle ages of Italy, but the Cairo of the 
Midway at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

At the same time I shall venture to differ 
with the critics who find fault with Miss 
Farrar for being altogether too bold a 
Juliet and for suggesting rather a flirty 
young matron than an ingenuous and inno- 
cent Italian girl. 

Let us not forget that Juliet and Romeo 
were two young people, born in a country, 
and at a time when passions ran high, and 
let us, furthermore, not forget also that the 
story, founded as it is on Shakespeare's 
play, if it reflects in any sense the tragedy, 
shows conclusively that the master dra- 
matist presented two young people, who, on 
meeting, made no delay whatever in throw- 
ing themselves at one another. 

Let us not forget that Romeo’s heat and 
passion, from the outset, are fully recipro- 
cated by Juliet’s heat and passion. 

Here we have no coy, reserved, demure 
little Puritan maiden, so that if Miss Far- 
rar’s idea and presentation of the role is 


not in accord with the Presbyterian propri- 
eties, to which some of our somewhat dried- 
up critics would have her conform, let us 
give her the credit that she was true to the 
character, the nationality, the story and the 
time. 

"Tis a pity, though, that some of her best 
effects were marred by her evident belief 
that certain—what I might call “kittenish’”— 
actions are appropriate, one of which is a 
sudden dropping of the head over the 
breast. 

If Miss Farrar could only see herself as 
others see her when she does it she would 


raise her little hand and say, with the 
gentleman in the comic papers, “Never 
again!” 
ta 
“Well,” exclaimed the giant Allen 


Hinckley, one of the great bassos and one 
of the best of the American singers in the 
Metropolitan opera company, the other 
day, “I won’t discuss whether Slézak has 
a bit of a tremolo or not. He’s a great 
artist, a fine fellow, a splendid singer. 
Don’t you think, after all, when a man has 
such a magnificent physique that he is far 
more able to represent heroic parts, espe- 
cially the heroic parts of the Wagner op- 
eras, than a man who may phrase beauti- 
fully and has not got any tremolo, as you 
call it, but who spoils any possible illusion, 
because you cannot connect his personality 
with the story of the opera?” 

I quote Hinckley because it gives me a 
chance to say that while most people be- 
lieve that there are terrible jealousies 
among the singers, and they are all at 
swords’ points, as a matter of fact they 
really are very well disposed to one another, 
especially the great stars, and it is also true 
that there is a most commendable disposi- 
tion on the part of the great stars to help 
up rather than to crush those who have not 
their position, and certainly not their 
salary. 

* * * 

Talking about tenors reminds me that a 
gentleman who is pretty closely connected 
with affairs at the Metropolitan said to me 
the other day: 

“You newspaper men have all had your 
various stories as to the reason why Ric- 
cardo Martin has not sung more often this 
season. Some of you have said that it was 
because Farrar preferred a weaker tenor; 
some of you said that it was because Mr. 
Martin was an American, and Gatti-Casazza 
and the Italians had no use for American 
singers. Then you have told a story that 
Martin asked Otto H. Kahn, of the Metro- 
politan directorate, to let him off his con- 
tract, and that Kahn thought it a good 
chance to show Mr. Martin that the com- 
pany could get along without him. But 
perhaps, after all, you have not struck the 
real reason, which, indeed, is a very simple 
one and is neither more nor less than the 
fact that with some of the contracts made 
by Mr. Dippel, Mr. Gatti-Casazza has no 
less than seven tenors on his hands, and so, 
with certain of the contracts in the shape 
that they are, and, not forgetting the fact 
that Mr. Martin is not losing any money, 
simply because he has been engaged for a 
fixed sum for the whole season, there is 
no doubt that Mr. Gatti-Casazza is doing 
the best he can, under the circumstances, 
and does not think that he is in any way 
militating against Mr. Martin’s standing or 
depriving him of any particular position to 
which he is entitled. And I think if you 
were to ask Mr. Gatti-Casazza himself he 
would be apt to sav: “I-do not wonder 
that Mr. Martin kicks, but, at the same 
time, how can I help matters in my posi- 
tion? I shall be only too delighted, as the 
season goes on, to give Mr. Martin every 
possible opportunity ?” 

* * + 

Perhaps you may have noticed that | 
have not shared the splendid enthusiasm of 
Arthur Farwell and others of your critics 
and writers over Humperdinck’s “Konigs- 
kinder,” or, as I believe it has been more 
appropriately named, “The Prince and the 
Goose Girl.” 

I forgive Farwell because he studied for 
some time in Germany with Humperdinck, 
and no doubt came under the influence of 
that kindly gentleman’s school, and when 
we also add that many is the good cup of 
coffee and the pieces of Zwieback with 
which Frau Humperdinck has fed Farwell, 
we can conceive Farwell emerging from 
his more or less continuous immersion in 
the salt lake of tribulation, which is fed 
by the tears of American composers, to 
sun himself in the rays emitted by his 
genial mentor, while making a reckless ef- 
fort to exhaust his vocabulary of praise. 

My own position, I notice, is similar to 
the one that has since been taken by the 
critics and musical authorities in Serlin, 
where the “Kénigskinder” has just received 
its first European performance. 

The general opinion appears to have been 
that the work will not rank with “Hansel 
und Gretel,” and that while the music is 
pleasing it does not rise to genuine operatic 
heights. 

The libretto is voted dull, and not par- 
ticularly interesting. Certain of the Berlin 


critics, particularlv the Morgen Post, are, 
of course, offered an opportunity to sneer 
at our ability over here to judge anything 
musical or artistic. 

It alludes to us as “musical children” and 
“who are impressed by the sensational as 
well as the simple in music.” ‘This, I pre- 
sume, is an allusion to our acceptance of 
“Salomé” and “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” 

It may be well to remind the eminent 
critics in Berlin that they sneered at Wag- 
ner, sneered at Puccini, have pretty well 
sneered at everything when it first ap- 
peared, though most of them have eaten 
their words since. 

With regard to their slur that we are, 
musically, children, we may be from a 
German point of view, but as a matter of 
fact there is a diversity of taste in New 
York, from the very cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of its population, which makes it very 
difhcult for an artist or a composer to 
please. 

Apropos of Arthur Farwell, with whom, 
I believe, I began this part of my screed, 
let me say that he has a very pretty wit, 
and the other day, when some musicians 
were discussing a recent work which un- 
dertakes to blacken the character of Napo- 
leon’s wife, Marie Louise, and of whom 
Arsene Houssaye said that a proper in- 
scription over her tomb would be, “Here 
lies one who began with an emperor .and 
ended with a tenor.” 

“Well,” said Farwell, “I know one who 
began with a tenor and ended with an em- 
peror,’ and then the whole crew shouted, 
“Name, name, name!” 

* * * 

Meltzer, of the American, is continuing 
with ever-increasing vigor his holy crusade 
for opera in English and has even baited 
the redoubtable Otto H. Kahn in his lair, 
in the financial district, and interrupted him 
in his dealings in millions. However, he 
has procured from Mr. Kahn the admission 
that the directors of the Metropolitan are 
not only willing but anxious to give opera 
in tne vernacular, and intend to inform 
the leading artists—of course, Caruso ex- 
cepted—that they will have to study their 
roles in English as well as in Italian, 
French and German, as at present. 

To say “let us have opera in English” is 
very simple, but do you realize for a mo- 
ment what this will mean to the artists! 
In former years, you know, an artist i.ad to 
be able to sing in Italian; then it became 
necessary to sing in Italian and French; 
later German was added, later Russian and 
Spanish, and now they will have to learn 
English as well. 

As one lovely prima donna said to me a 
few seasons ago, very few people under- 
stand what a prima donna has to go 
through to-day to become really serviceable 
to a manager. She has to develop her 
physical qualities as well as her vocal and 
artistic ones, and then she has to study lan- 
guages far beyond anything that was dreamed 


of even a dozen or more years ago, and with 
it all she is liable at any time to lose all 
her popularity, and then what has she got, 
unless she has been wise enough to save a 
little money from the years of her pros- 
perity ? 

* * * 

_The violinists and the connoisseurs of 
violins, as you know, have been lately 
greatly worked up by the government’s 
seizure of valuable instruments. 

Several of the leading violinists have 
been held up on their arrival in this coun- 
try. 

The musicians are whispering among 
themselves that the “expert” on whom the 
government has been relying in these cases 
is Victor S. Flechter. Flechter, who prob- 
ably knows as much about violins, good, 
bad and indifferent, about fake violins and 
about the smuggling of violins as any man 
in the country, was once concertmeister in 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. He is a 
man of wonderful ability and a musician 
to his fingertips. 

* * &* 

Ferruccio Busoni, whom De Koven calls 
“the eminent Italo-German pianist and vir- 
tuoso,” has a personality which appeals to 
me greatly because it suggests not only 
power ruled by intelligence, but a certain 
“humanity” which has always seemed to me 
lacking in Josef Hofmann. 

Busoni’s intense virility, tempered as it 
undoubtedly is by a highly cultured taste, 
seems more fitted for the compositions of 
Liszt than for those of Chopin, which, in 
spite of the eminent Mr. Huneker, have 
always seemed to me more adapted to the 
dainty fingers of a DePachmann. 

I do not mean for an instant to suggest 
that poetry is lacking in Busoni’s inter- 
pretation, on the contrary; but it is the 
poetry of a MAN. 

es 2 6 

susoni’s manager, W. H. Hanson, is one 
of the few Englishmen I ever met who has 
a keen sense of humor. 

Can you imagine how Hanson felt, the 
other day, when the proprietress of one of 
our leading New York hotels requested a 
personal interview. The interview being 
granted, the lady proceeded as_ follows: 
“My dear Mr. Hanson, I must tell you that 
the guests in our house are still talking 
about the wonderful manner in which your 
pupil, Mr. Busoni, played in Carnegie Hall 
yesterday. Now, I have a young lady stay- 
ing with me who has been sent on in my 
charge from Sedalia, Mo. She is to study 
the piano. I have come to ask you what 
your terms are, and whether you would 
be willing to take part payment in board. 
Understand, I will not let her be taught 
by any one else but you, for you can show 
what can be done even with a middle-aged 
person by producing a pupil like Mr. bu- 
soni.” 

They tell me that this interview has put 
Hanson on his feet again. Your, 

MEPHISTO. 








AS A CARTOONIST SEES TWO MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 



































. The accompanying cartoons of Max Reger, the modern composer, who, accord- 
ing to the opinions of some critics, should have been a professor of mathematics 
instead of a writer of music, and Arthur Nikisch, a former Boston Symphony con- 


ductor but now in Europe, were drawn by E. 
his publishing concern is responsible also for the excellent 
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Cavalieri Singing in Russia 
_ Paris, Jan. 4.—Lina Cavalieri, the opera 
singer and wife of Robert W. Chanler, 
has gone to St. Petersburg, to sing in six 


performances, including “Thais” and other 
operas. Before she leit she’ said that she 
did not feel strong enough to’ go to Amer- 
ica this season, butprobably would next. 
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“SIEGFRIED”’ AND “ROMEO” IN REVIVAL 





An Uncommonly Fine Performance of the Wagner Work at the 
Metropolitan and an Uneven Performance of the Unneces- 
sarily Resurrected Gounod Opera 








METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE CALENDAR 
Week of January 11 to 17 





“ARMIDE,” by Gluck, Thursday evening, 


pold and Gluck an 


Frére Laurent, Leon Rothier; Le Duc de 
Podesti. 


Stimme des Waldvogels, Bella Alten. 
Amato and Smirnoff. Cond 


Mme. Fornia and Messrs. Martin and Scotti. 





“THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST,” 
With Caruso, Amato, Miss Destinn and others o 
anuary 12, with Mmes. Fremstad, Homer, Rap- 


Messrs. Caruso, Amato and Gilly, 


_._ “ROMEO ET JULIETTE,” by Gounod, Friday evening, January 13, first time this season, 
with the following cast: Juliette, Geraldine Farrar; Stephano, Rita Fornia; Gertrude, Marie 
Mattfeld; Romeo, Dimitri Smirnoff; Tybalt, Angelo Bada; Benvolio, Pietro Audisio; Mercutio, 
Dinh Gilly; Paris, Vincenzo Reschiglian; » Hay ree Georges Bourgeois; Capulet, Allen Hinckley; 

erone, 


“SIEGFRIED,” by Wagner, Saturday afternoon, January 14, first time this season, with 
the following cast: Siegfried, Carl Burrian; Mime, Albert Reiss; Der Wanderer, Walter Soomer; 
Alberich, Otto Goritz; Fafner, Basil Ruysdael; Erda, Louise Homer; Briinnhilde, Lucy Weidt; 
onductor, Alfred Hertz. 

“RIGOLETTO,” by Verdi, Saturday evening, January 14, with Lydia Lipkowska and Messrs. 
uctor, Vittorio Podesti. 


“MADAMA BUTTERFLY,” by Puccini, Monday evening, January 16, with Miss Farrar, 


Puccini, Wednesday evening, January 11, 
the regular cast. 


illiam Hinshaw. Conductor, Vittorio 








AGNER enthusiasts had one of the 
times of their lives on Saturday 
afternoon of last week when the first 
“Siegfried” of the season was put on at 


the Metropolitan Opera House. This and 
“Romeo et Juliette” were the only new pro- 
ductions of the week. The state of the 
weather had no influence apparently on the 
size of the audience, for it was one of the 
largest of the year. And as the presenta- 
tion was an exceptionally fine one the en- 
thusiasm at the end of every act knew no 
bounds. There seemed to be electricity in 
the atmosphere from the very outset, and 
even ‘before Mr. Hertz had reached the 
end of the prelude it was evident that the 
performance was to be a fine one. 

The cast of the music drama was the 
same as it has been on previous occasions 
except for a new Briinnhilde in the person 
of Lucy Weidt and a new Fafner in Basil 
Ruysdael. Mme. Weidt made a statuesque 
and imposing-looking Valkyrie and one 
who quite overtopped the hero who awak- 
ened her. We have seen Briinnhildes who 
have enacted the awakening episode more 
eloquentlv, who have imparted more poetic 
subtlety to the gradual change from di- 
vinity to womanhood as the daughter of 
Wotan yields to Siegfried’s love and who 
have sung the music to better purpose. 
Nevertheless Mme. Weidt gave a graceful 
if generally conventional impersonation 
and her singing was of the best she has 
done here this season. Her high C at the 
end was clear and true to the pitch. 

Mr. Burrian, as Siegfried, gave about as 
admirable a rendering of the fearless hero 
as his physical limitations permit and sang 
his forging song with electrifying effect. 
Walter Soomer, also at his best, was a 
majestic Wanderer, Goritz made a ma- 


licious and sinister Alberich and Reiss as 
Mime was as wonderful as ever. Mr. 
Ruysdael sang the few lines of the dragon 
with impressive sonority. Mme. Homer 
fulfilled her duties as Erda well, but Miss 
Alten, as the Woodbird, has often sung 
with more flexibility. Mr. Hertz held a 
tight rein on his orchestra except for mo- 
ments in the last act, and while there were 
a few moments of roughness in its playing 
the greater part of its work was above re- 
proach. Hearing the “Waldweben” and 
the final scene as it was given last Satur- 
day one can well understand why Wagner 
should have referred to “Siegfried” as the 
“most beautiful dream of his life.” 

“Romeo et Juliette,” which has been suf- 
fered to slumber in well merited peace for 
the last four years, was exhumed and set 
on exhibition again on Friday evening of 
last week. Though Gounod’s opera used 
to be a thing of good repute, and though it 
was deemed second to none for the august 
function of inaugurating opera seasons, 
times have changed and the operatic pub- 
lic has moved onto better things. A large 
but not a phenomenal audience came to 
assist at the resuscitation last week, but 
while it did a good deal of applauding dur- 
ing the first two acts its enthusiasm grad- 
ually petered out, and when the final cur- 
tain fell at about midnight a large part of 
the hearers were already well on their 
way home, if not already there. 

The truth of the matter is that the opera 
is not worth reviving. It has never at- 
tained the popularity of “Faust,” and this 
because it is so vastly inferior, musically. 
The score does contain a few moments of 
beauty, the best of which is the lovely mel- 
ody first given out by the strings toward 
the end of the overture and reappearing 
in the course of the fourth and fifth acts. 


Then there are some interesting moments 
in the garden scene, and the final act offers 
several more. For the rest the score is or 
long, wearisome drab-colored stretch of 
dreariness punctuated here and there by 
some jingling banalities. Even with a cast 
of the greatest singers it would be hard to 
interest a modern audience in “Romeo.” 
It should auickl~ be suffered to return to 
the oblivion from which the Metropolitan, 
in an inauspicious hour, sought to rescue it. 

But for the accomplishments of Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Rita Fornia, Dinh Gilly, Al- 
len Hinckley and William Hinshaw the re- 
sults of last week’s performance would 
have been even sadder than they were. 
The Romeo of the evening. was Dimitri 
Smirnoff, who failed to redeem the prom- 
ises which he made for himself at his re- 
cent “Rigoletto” début. His style is totally 
unsuited to this music, his voice sounded 
white and unmanly and his whole inter- 
pretation lacked life, passion and color, 
though he was a pleasing figure to look 
upon. His French diction was a weird and 
wonderful thing, a series of sounds such 
as never were on sea or land. 

Admirable, on the other hand, was the 
Mercutio of Dinh Gilly. Here is an artist 
with the true French style, a splendid, res- 
onant voice, superb diction, and true Gal- 
lic grace and distinction of bearing. He 
sang Gounod’s feeble musical translation 
of the Queen Mab speech splendidly and 
was loudly applauded for it. The Friar 
Lawrence was Leon Rothier, who sang 
with a good bass voice which is not free 
from tremolo and acted in conventionally 
satisfying style. 

Excellent was the work of Allen Hinck- 
ley as Capulet, and that of William Hin- 
shaw as the Duke of Verona. Mr. Hinck- 
ley was dignified in acting and his delivery 
of Capulet’s solo in the first act was uighly 
satisfying. Mr. Hinshaw made the speech 
of the Duke after the duel scene most ef- 
fective in every respect. 

It was in the role of Juliet that Miss 
Farrar first conquered New York four 
years ago, so there was much interest to 
see her once more in that character. It 
must be admitted at the outset that Miss 
Farrar does not now give the impression 
of a fourteen-year-old girl. There is a 
suggestion of seductiveness about her im- 
personation the moment she first meets 
Romeo that is foreign to Shakespeare’s 
heroine, though Carré and Barbier’s libretto 
gives some warrant for it. Nevertheless, 
in spite of her very Oriental and un-Ju- 
liet-like costume in the first act, the so- 
prano was lovely to look upon and her 
histrionic powers were at their height dur- 
ing the course of the evening. She was the 
personification of girlish grace in the bal- 
cony scene, and her play of features in 
the fourth act, while the Friar is telling 
her of the effects of the sleeping potion, 
mirrored the emotions of tragic grief, hor- 
ror, despair, and finally hope in wonderful 
fashion. In the tragic closing scene her 
acting was again of compelling power. 
Her singing, except for some moments of 
unfaithfulness to the pitch, was of her 
best, and she received a storm of applause 
after the waltz song. 

Rita Fornia, as the page Stephano, had 
but a brief opportunity in the third act, 


but she rose to it in a way that made it 
one of the high-water marks of the whole 
performance. In appearance she was a 
charming boy and she tripped about in the 
most graceful fashion imaginable. Even 
her brief dagger bout with Gregorio was 
an achievement. She sang the serenade 
witn a rich and luscious tone, perfect 
phrasing and the true French piquancy of 
expression. Miss Fornia’s diction, more- 
ever, was not second to Mr. Gilly’s in ex- 
cellence. The house fairly rose at her 
when she had finished her air and seemed 
anxious to have her do it all over again. 

Acceptable work was done by Maria 
Mattfeld as Gertrude and by Georges 
Bourgeois as Gregorio. Of the others it 
is unnecessary to speak. Lhe chorus sang 
well generally, though with poor tone 
quality in the prologue, but the orchestra 
under Mr. Podesti failed to give complete 
satisfaction. The scenic equipment was 
sufficient unto the purpose. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” was sung 
on Wednesday evening, the 11th, and again 
drew a very large audience. Enthusiastic 
demonstrations after each act served to 
indicate that the Puccini opera has fairly 
caught popular approval. The performance 
went smoothly in all particulars, and Car- 
uso, Amato and Miss Destinn won repeated 
curtains calls. 

The third of the season’s performances 
of “Armide” was given with the original 
cast Thursday evening, the 12th, and all 
ot the opera’s many beauties were excel- 
lently availed of. This fine old opera 
seems likely to continue long in the favor 
of Metropolitan patrons. 

Lydia Lipkowska came again from the 
Boston Opera Company to sing in “Rigo- 
letto” Saturday evening. Her Gilda 
seemed to have increased in beauty since 
her appearance in the role at the Metropol- 
itan a few weeks previously. Her charm 
of personality was always in pleasant evi- 
dence and she sang with sweet tone and 
artistic finish. Amato’s impersonation of 
the dwarf was the other particularly im- 
pressive feature of the performance, which 
was given for the benefit of the Italian 
Immigrant Society. 

A singularly fine performance of “Mad- 
ama Butterfly” was that of Monday eve- 
ning, the 16th. It was marked by one of 
the two infrequent appearances of Ric- 
cardo Martin, who sang Lieut. Pinkerton 
with suavity and purity of tone and dis- 
played the mature musicianship and manly 
presence that always make him so valuable 
in this, as, in fact, all his roles. Miss Far- 
rar has never been more tenderly charming 
as Cio-Cio-San than she was on this oc- 
casion, and Rita Fornia sang delightfully 
as Suzuki. Mr. Scotti was the other prin- 
cipal factor in the well balanced perform- 
ance. : 

Mischa Elman was the star of the Sun- 
day evening concert. He played Saint- 
Saéns’s B Minor concerto and some pieces 
by Chopin and Sarasate, and the audience 
applauded him vociferously. His usual 
tone and technic were as remarkable as 
Henrietta Wakefield sang an aria 


ever. 
from “Gioconda” and Bella Alten was 
heard in three songs by Brahms. Mr. 


Scotti sang a Mozart serenade and Mr 
Sciaretti “Mattinata,” by Leoncavallo. 





MINNEAPOLIS WOMEN’S CLUB 





Thursday Musical Enjoys Program Giv- 
en by Its Own Members 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 16~—The Thursday 
Musical gave a delightful program at its 
regular meeting Thursday afternoon, in the 
First Baptist Church, before a large audi- 
ence. The honors of the day were given 
Mrs. George Odlum for her beautiful sing- 
ing of “I Will Extol Thee,” by Michael 
Costa. The other vocalists were Aurelia 
Wharry, who sang a group of songs by 
Brogi, Puccini, Bemberg and Mrs. Beach. 
Agnes Lewis sang songs by Campbell-Tip- 
ton, Mrs. Beach and MacDowell. 

Mrs. George Ransom and Olive Ham- 
bitzer gave a piano duet and Mabel Hoff 
gave a Schumann selection for piano. A 
Russian Suite by Paul Juon, for two vio- 
lins and piano, given ky Helge Jensen and 
Marion Baernstein, v.t! Floise Shryock at 
the piano, proved a v‘iy ‘ateresting number. 
Dora Koehn gave tle Liszt’s Polonaise in 
E and selections by Chabrier and Mas- 
senet. The accon.panists were Mrs. James 
Bliss, Margaret Gilmore, Anna Patterson 
and Marion Austin. E, B. 





Informal Parsons Musicale 


The younger vocal pupils of W. Francis 
Parsons gave an informal musicale at Stu- 
dio Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon 
last. The program, while entirely infor- 
mal, was quite comprehensive in character, 
and showed the excellent work done by 
Mr. Parsons. A special feature was the 
rendition of one of Mr. Parson’s com- 
positions, which showed much originality 
of treatment, and two songs by Mrs. 
Edith Haines-Kuester. Mr. Parsons’s 
pupils gave serious performances of their 


chosen compositions, and gave evidence of 
having well-placed voices, under good con- 
trol, and a considerable idea of interpreta- 
tion. 





Mme. Ziegler Lectures on “Natural and 
Artistic Singing” 


The first of a series of three lectures by 
Mme. anna E. Ziegler was delivered on 
January 10 in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, the subject being “Nat- 
ural and Artistic Singing.” Mme. Ziegler 
was assisted by Dr. Archer Leslie Hood, 
who also spoke on this subject. This lec- 
ture marked the beginning of the second 
term at the Ziegler Institute and certif- 
icates were presented to those who had suc- 
cessfully passed the examinations in nor- 
mal tone production required by the In- 
stitute. They were Ella M. Phillips, Leb- 
anon, Pa.: Laura Martin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Jessie E. Hertz, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rebecca 
E. Dubbs, New York; Emma Cecelia Nagel, 
New York; Ida Marcella Cowen, Brooklyn; 
Elizabeth M. Pyle, Brooklyn, and Blanche 
E. Hine, New York. 





Recital at the National Institute 


Herman Epstein, pianist; Charles Drake, 
violinist, and Gustave Borde, baritone, 
members of the faculty of the National In- 
stitute of Music, appeared in recital at the 
school on Saturday, January 14. 

Mr. Epstein and Mr. Drake were heard in 
ensemble and solo work to the satisfaction 
of the many present. Mr. Borde, who is a 
French baritone of prominence, is now 
completing his second year in New York 
as a teacher and singer. His singing on 
Saturday was marked by all of the excel- 
lent qualities of the French singer, and he 
was accorded a hearty reception. 


H. R. THATCHER’S NEW WORK 





Baltimore Composer’s “Friday Evening 
* Service” Has First Performance 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 16.—The initial rendi- 
tion of a new “Friday Evening Service,” 
composed by Howard R. Thatcher, was 
given Friday evening at the Oheb Shalom 
Temple. The work consists of eleven 
numbers and follows the ritual of the 
Union Praver Book. The role parts were 
sung by Rev. Jacob Schuman, cantor of 
the synagogue. The choir was directed by 
Hobart Smock. The work is dedicated to 
Isaac Strouse, president, and Henry Son- 
neborn, vice-president of Oheb Shalom 
congregation. 

Mr. Thatcher is a graduate of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, where he gave a pro- 
gram of his own compositions at his diplo- 
ma recital. His Concert Overture has been 
played by the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra and the Victor Herbert Or- 
chestra. He has also composed a quintet 
for strings, works for piano, organ and 
violin, as well as songs, anthems, and an 
entire morning service for the synagogue, 
given at Oheb Shalom Temple last year 
for the first time with splendid success. 
Mr. Thatcher is organist of Oheb Shalom 
Temple. organist and choir director of 
Mount Vernon Place M. E. Cnurch and 
musical director at the Maryland College 
for Women, Luthersville, Md. 

W. J. R. 





Zeisler with New Haven Orchestra 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 16.—The only 
evening concert the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra gives this season introduced to 
New Haven, last Tuesday, after an aksence 
of many years, that most remarkable of 





pianists, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. She 
plaved the Moszkowski concerto in a way 
that allowed none of its beauties to be lost. 
New Haven seldom hears such wonderful 
piano playing. Brahms’s Third Symphony 
was the principal work played by the or- 
chestra under Dr. Parker, and it was played 
exceedingly well. W. E. C. 





Ellen Learned’s Choral Club 


Ellen Learned, the contralto, will give a 
concert in Irvington next Tuesday evening, 
Januarv 24, with the chorus of the Girls’ 
Club of that city, of which she has been 
the conductor for the past two seasons. 
The chorus has increased to sixty voices 
during the past year and is doing splendi‘! 
work. Miss Learned will present th: 
chorus in a number of part-songs and wil! 
sing several songs herself. Johnsie Bason, 
violinist, will also be heard and a baritone 
will sing a group of songs. In the Spring 
Miss Learned will give another perform 
ance at which the children’s orchestra, un 
der Miss Emilie Wagner, will play. 

Thursday Evening 


MENDELSSOHN HALL TaxcSx Rhos? 


SONC RECITAL BY ADELE 


KRUEGER 


SOPRANO 


Program includes songs by Beethoven 
Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Brahms 
Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, Kahn, Schil 
lings, Rummel and Cadmon. 

Seats, $2.00 to 50c. now on sale at box office 


Management, M. H. HANSON 
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JULIA CULP FASCINATES BERLIN 





Two Recent Appearances Which Have Added Luster to Fame of 
Concert Soprano—Tina Lerner’s Popularity in Germany and 
England—New York Girl Pianist in Russia 


BERLIN, Dec. 29.—The widely-known con- 
ductor of Berlin, Professor Oscar Fried, 
who came near being arrested in St. Pe- 
tersburg for /ésé majesté, has returned to 
this city. Whether or not he will again 
visit Russia will have to be decided in 
the near future, as he has been engaged for 
a number of concerts in several Russian 
cities. Kiev and Moscow among others. 
The manager of these Russian concerts, 
the Moscow millionaire, Kussewitzki, fears 
that Fried’s appearance in Moscow may 
lead to disagreeable consequences for the 


conductor, inasmuch as the members of 
the revolutionary party may feel called 
upon to give him an ovation upon his 


appearance for his remark: “In Russia 
everything may be bought for money.” In 
such a case the government would scarcely 
hesitate to transport Fried immediately to 
the frontier. 

On Wednesday, December 21, Julia Culp, 
one of the few really important concert 
sopranos of Germany, gave her second 
Lieder Abend of the season, before a house 
the last seat of which had been sold.. That 
Mme. Culp is the possessor of splendid 
vocal gifts, which, disregarding a somewhat 


dark coloring of vowels, she uses wth 
excellent taste and culture, is universally 
admitted. Her interpretations also are 


imbued with life and spirit, and evince that 
catholicity of understanding of which only 
a pronounced artistic personality is capable. 


There is really nothing more enchanting 
than Mme. Culp’s rendition of Brahms. 
Her program Wednesday was divided into 
three groups: Brahms, Hugo Wolf and 
Beethoven. 

In Wolf's splendid song “Treter im, 


hoher Krieger,” the singer evinced such a 
fascinating humor that the audience listened 
spellbound, only to break out into tumultu- 
ous applause at the conclusion. The enthu- 
s:asm which prevailed throughout the eve- 
ning, in spite of the fact that the singer 
was evidently laboring under an indisposi- 
tion, was s:ncere, and the outcome of thor- 
ough appreciation. 


Instrumental Novelties Heard 


same evening brought us a “Sym- 
instrumental novelties 
next door, in the Phiharmonic. The 
conductor was Heinrich Schulz, and 
the soloist (piano), Marie Dubois. Hein- 
rich Stammer opened the evening with a 
“symphonic painting” entitled “Der Zug des 
Todes.” Arriving too late to judge this 
mus.cal creation in person, | was depend- 
ent upon the opinion of others. As my 
quest.ons regarding the work were uni- 
versally answered with a shrug of the 
shoulder and a significant smile, I felt 
that I had not really missed the opportunity 
of my life in not being present. Not much 
news was to be gathered concerning the 
two following numbers. Will Junker von 
Fredriksham presented us with a “Legend” 
for p.ano and orchestra which displayed his 
extradrdinary polyphonic talent. His cli- 
maxes are constructed with overwhelming 


The 
phonic Concert” of 


turbulence which, nevertheless, is ever 
kept within esthetic bounds. inat his 
compositions present many seemingly su- 


perfluous difficulties for the soloist is but 
in keeping with the times, when anything 
verging on simplicity is regarded with dis- 
dain. Marie Dubois caeidenuniy deserves 
the highest credit for her energetic mas- 


tery of a task which for other less ex- 
perienced artists might have proved a seri- 
ous stumbling block. 

Désiré Paque, the last composer repre- 
sented on the program, has lately become 
conspicuous by many of his songs, for 
which he seems to have a predilection, and 
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Bessie Zaremowitc, Pianist of New 


York, Who Has Been Appearing 
in Russia 
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in which he displays his best talent. The 
Belgian composer’s Symphony in G Minor, 
entitled “La Parisienne,” was produced for 
the first time in Berlin on this occas‘on. 
Paque has apparently a talent for instru- 
mentation, but little for writ-ng music suit- 
able to be orchestrated. The composition 
itself was interesting from a_ theoretical 
standpoint and evinced many beautiful, 
original features, which, however, were 
lacking in relationship to each other. The 
composer attains a grandeur almost to be 
termed sublime only to become insignifi- 
cant and commonplace in the next moment. 

Recent visitors to the European offices 


of Musicat AMeErIcA were Mlle. Agnés 
Borgo, the prima donna of the Grand 
Opéra of Paris, and Mme. Jén‘a Braude, 


the Paris concert soprano who has become 
especially conspicuous by her excellent 
work at the Lamoureux concerts. Mlle. 
Borgo has come to Berlin to study Wagner 
parts in German. She has already mastered 
Isolde in the Teutonic tongue sufficiently 
to sing “/solde’s Liebstod” at the Lamou- 
reux concert in Paris in February. 


Tina Lerner’s Growing Fame 


Tina Lerner, the distinguished American 
pianist, has quickly gained extraordinary 
popularity both in Germany and England 
Her extensive tours in both countries have 
resulted in many lucrative offers for 
future engagements. She has attained that 


enviable stage of an artist’s career where 
she is in a position to refuse all engage- 
ments not conforming with her terms. 

On December 28 Miss Lerner was en- 
gaged by the Lord Mayor of Westharth- 


pool, Eng., to give a recital before 800 of 
h's guests. She played an extensive pro- 
gram, for which she received a most en- 


thusiastic ovation and h’gh compliments 
from the Lord Mayor and the notabilities 
of the city. She played the following num- 
bers: 


Alceste, Gluck-Saint Saéns; Ballad in G Minor, 


Chopin; Etude in F Major, Chopin; Waltz in A 
Flat, Chopin; “Blue Danube” Transcri »tion, 
Schultz-Evler; Etude in E Flat, P aganini- bi iszt; 

se ‘Hark, Hark the Lark,” Schubert; ‘“Contraband- 


ist,” Tausig; Etude de Concert in F Major, Liszt; 
Polonaise in E Major, Liszt. 

The day before this concert Miss Lerner 
was entertained by the Lord Mayor as the 


guest of honor at a large reception. 


Bessie Zaremowitc, of New York, who 
has been in Berln for about two years 
and is at present continuing her p ano 


studies with Severin Ejisenberger, has lately 
been doing some concert work in Russia. 
Miss Zaremowitc played at the Philhar- 
monic, in Warsaw, in the Russian prov- 
inces, with marked success. Before re- 
turning to America she will also give a 
concert in Berlin. She has been re-engaged 








Julia Culp, Concert Soprano 


to play in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Warsaw 
and other Russian cities. 

On December 17 the pianist Jainna 
Familiér, pupil of Ignaz Friedman, gave a 
most successful concert with the Blithner 
Orchestra, in the Bliithner Saal. Her en- 
tire performance did credit to her teacher. 


Liapunow Gets a Hearing 


For Thursday, December 29, an evening 
of lieder and piano compositions by Sergei 
Liapunow had been announced in the Sing 
Academy. The services of Julia Culp as 
interpreter of the vocal compositions had 
been obtained, and Conrad V. Bos was en- 
gaged as accompanist, so that the equip- 
ment of the undertaking gave sufficient 
promise. for a successful issue. If such 
was not the case the fault can therefore 
only be attributed to the organizer, Herr 
Liapunow, himself. I really can see no 


earthly reason why Herr Liapunow should 
engage in composing at all, or, if he does 
so, why he should try to fill an entire 
evening with h's works. We do not mean 
to say that his creations are without value 
throughout. A few of his more successful 
songs m.eht have created a very praise- 
worthy impression had they been inter- 
spersed among a number of other composi- 
tions. Regarding the piano pieces, it is 
difficult to say whether the composer or 
the > pianist (L iapunow played his own com- 
positions) was in greater need of criticism. 
Mr. Li iapunow certainly does not illustrate 
his compositions to their best advantage 





Tina Lerner, Pianist, Whose Popularity 
in Europe Is Growing Steadily 


in his own interpretation. Nevertheless, a 


few of his works were imbued with much 
that is art.stic and evinced a musical fan- 
tasy. The “Nuit d’été,” for instance, is 


not devoid of atmospheric effectiveness. 
Julia Culp had undertaken a not very 
grateful task when she proposed her serv- 
ices to give most of the compositions a 
first hearing in Berlin. She was in excel- 
lent voice, and sang with a temperament 
and spir-t that amply compensated for de- 
ficiencies contained in the compositions. 
Her mastery of works which must be rather 
alien to her musical nature was superb. 
The appeal made by the stock company 
of the Grosse Oper to Minister Breiten- 


back has to-day been refused, and the 
future of the Grosse Oper has thus been 
ultimately decided. O. P. Jacos. 





A Danish Singer of Name 


Mme. Yuao, known as the “Danish Guil- 
bert.” arrived in New York, January 11, 
for a tour. Mme. Oyoe also arrived at 
the same time, and so, too, d'd Mme. Ayoe 
and Mme. Ayoe Willumsen. The daily 
newspapers, in announcing the arrival, thus 
constituted a quartet of “Danish Guil- 
berts,” but as a matter of fact they, or 
she, was only one. 





planning a tour 
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especially ar- 
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Gemma Bellincioni is 
of Italv’s lesser cities in 
simplified orchestral score 
ranged for her by Richard 
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NORDICA AGAIN IN 
A WAGNER CONCERT 


Sings Thrillingly with Damrosch 
Orchestra—Mme. Mulford 
Also Scores 


There was another addition to the wel- 
come deluge of Wagner concerts which 
has recently descended upon New York 
when Mme. Nordica made her second ap- 
pearance with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week. The audience was 
considerably larger than the week before 
and the program was more elaborate. It 
included the “Meistersinger” prelude, the 
“Waldweben” and final scene from “Sieg- 


fried,” the “Good Friday Spell” from 
“Parsifal,” with violin solo by David 
Mannes; the “Tristan” love duo and the 
prelude and finale from the same drama. 
In addition to Mme. Nordica the soloists 
were Florence Mulford, the mezzo-so- 
prano, and Berthald, tenor. 

Had the work of the tenor and the or- 
chestra been of the caliber of that of the 
two other singers the concert would have 
been one of the most unalloyed delights 
of the present musical year. Unhappily, 
Mr. Damrosch had one of his particularly 
bad afternoons and a more slovenly, 
rhythmically unkempt, unpoetic and gen- 
erally dispiriting performance of this 
sublime music would be hard to imagine. 
If any person would like to know how it is 
possible to hear Wagner’s greatest mo- 
ments without a thrill he has but to 
listen to Mr. Damrosch conduct them as 
he did on this occasion. 

When ime. Nordica sang one could for- 
get the orchestra. If she sang gloriously 
at the previous concert she even surpassed 
herself in this one. One could see that she 
fairly reveled in the delight of singing this 
music once more, and during the “Sieg- 
fried” duet she was unable to restrain her- 
self from the dramatic motions and ges- 
tures which she associates instinctively with 
it. Her upper tones were of clarion bril- 
liancy and her medium and lower ones as 
rich and luscious as they could well have 


been. She hesitated for a moment to 
attempt the high C in the “Siegfried” num- 
ber, but eventually undertook the feat with 
complete success. If her wonderful sing- 
ing of the “Tristan” music could have been 
improved upon it is difficult to see just 
how. 

Mme. Mulford had only the warning call 
of Brangaene to sing, but so beautifully did 
she do it that it stood out as one of the 
most important features of the afternoon. 
Her tones were of ’cello-like richness and 
as smooth as silk, and her delivery was to 
the utmost degree poetical. Mr. Berthald, 
the tenor, sang somewhat better than he 
did the week before and might prove an 
interesting artist were his methods of tone 
emission better. 





Italian Chamber Music Society Makes 
First Appearance 


A new society formed to exploit Italian 
chamber music in New York made its bow 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of Janu- 
ary 11. It is called the Societa per la 
Musica Italiana, and was organized by 
Giuseppe Aldo Randegger. Mr. Randeg- 
ger, pianist, and his two associates, Leonar- 
do Brill, violinist, and Paul Kefer, ’cel- 
list, played Enrico Bossi’s Trio Sinfonico 
in D Major, op. 123, which proved a work 
of formidable length, but of considerable 
substance; Giovanni Lucietto’s “Idillio” and 
a trio by Amilcare Zanella. Mr. Randeg- 
ger also played a gavotte of his own com- 
position and several other solos. 





Clarence Eddy’s Tour 


The following engagements are to be 
filled during the coming two months by 
Clarence Eddy, the New York organist, 
now on a concert tour: January 13, Pon- 
tiac, Mich.; 15th, Saginaw, Mich.; 17th, 
Cleveland, O.; 20th, Maryville, Mo.; 25th, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; 26th, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; 28th and 2oth, Austin, Tex.; 3oth, 
San Antonio, Tex.; February 1, San An- 
gelo, Tex.; 6th and 7th, New Orleans, La.; 
a tour through California, followed by, 
February 24, Spokane, Wash.; 27th, Walla 
Walla, Wash.; March 1, Moscow, Ida.; 
6th, Helena, Mont.; 7th, Bozeman, Mont.; 
roth, Fargo, N. D.; t2th, Des Moines, Ia.; 
14th, St. Paul, Minn. 


Smetana’s complete “My Fatherland” 
cycle was recently given in Prague, at a 
concert of the “Ceska Filharmonie,” with 
notable success. 





KOGIAN'S WELCOME 
TO LOS ANGELES 


Returns There After Eight Years 
and Plays to Delighted 
Audience 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 8.—After eight years, 
Jaroslav Kocian has returned to Los An- 
geles. He seems just as young as in ’03, 
but his art is older; he has developed an 
exquisite sentiment in his playing that gives 
the utmost pleasure. Added to his immense 
technical equipment, this brings him to a 
point where an audience such as that which 
greeted him at: Simpson Auditorium lis- 
tens with religious quiet and then breaks 
into irrepressible applause. 

‘lne auditorium was crowded to its 
capacity, as it was announced that Kocian 
would play but one recital here. The 
heaviest number he played was the D’Am- 
brosio concerto in G minor, a work doubly 
interesting from the treatment given the 
piano score, which is almost orchestral in 
its effects. And these were brought out in 
no uncertain manner by Maurice Eisner, 
his accompanist. There is more breadth of 
sentiment possible in this work than in the 
generality of concertos, and it gave Kocian 
opportunities of which he was not slow to 
make use. His minor numbers were played 
with great delicacy and a number of en- 
cores were demanded and received. 

Mr. Kocian found here one of his for- 
mer classmates at the conservatory in 
Prague—Rudolf Friml, the pianist. They 
spent several pleasant hours together and 
the result was the announcement of a joint 
recital. Tuesday of this week, a doubly in- 
terestine event. ; 

Charles Farwell Edson has legislative 
matters on his hands again. Two years ago 
he fathered a bill for proper mus‘cal edu- 
cation in the public schools. The Governor 
killed it. Now that there is a reform ad- 
ministration in the saddle he is trying it 
again. with more prospects of success. ‘I he 
hill has been introduced and it provides 
for a State commission of art education in 
the schools. consisting of the governor, 
superintendent of public instruction and 





superintendent (to be appointed) of art 
education. The. latter will make plans for 
getting reproductions of the great art and 
musical works before the pupils of the 
schools, the latter in talking machine form, 
making use of the graphophone and vic- 
trola. The plan is excellent, especially for 
the schools distant from the musical cen- 
ters. W. F. G. 


Sing “Persian Garden” for the Maine 
Society in New York 


The Maine Society of New York gave 
a concert in the ballroom of the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 11. The soloists were Dora da Vera, 
soprano; Ida Gardiner Greason, contralto, 
and Saul Roselle, bass. Mr. Roselle was 
heard to advantage in songs by Mattei, 
Chadwick and German; Miss Greason in 
others by Schubert, Bemberg and Bond, 
and Miss da Vera in five by Lehmann, 
Delbruck and Massenet, while the artists 
afterwards united in a presentation of 
Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” Especially 
notable was the singing of Miss Greason. 
She is gifted with a splendid voice, and 
sings with much taste and_ expression. 
Her renderings of Bemberg’s “Brahma” 
and Bond’s “Shadows” were especially well 
received, and her part in the “Persian Gar- 
den” was most excellent. Miss Greason 
has a most promising future before her. 








Leo Fall’s “The Siren” a Vienna Success 


VIENNA, Jan. 5.—There was no doubt 
about the success of Leo Fall’s new comic 
opera, “The Siren,” which had _ its first 
performance on any stage last night at the 
Johann Strauss Theater. The piece is to 
be given in New York in a few months. 
Herr Fall conducted the work himself and 
was called before the curtain with the 
singers many times after each act. Some 
one counted fifty-two recalls after the 
third act. The score contains many bright 
and lingering melodies. 





“Ysobel” in Dramatic Form 


“Ysobel” was produced in New York 
last week, but it was not the opera by Mas- 
cagni. It was a dramatic version of the 
opera made by Armando Romano an‘4d 
Leopoldo Maruca. Bessie Abott, who 
was to have been the star of the opera, 
which the vagaries of the composer have 
kept from a New York hearing, was pres- 
ent at the play, as was also a leading mem- 
ber of her company, Gaudenzi, the tenor. 

















OPINIONS OF LEADING LONDON CRITICS ON 





RICCARDO MARTIN 


AS “PINKERTON” IN “MADAMA BUTTERFLY” AT COVENT GARDEN, LAST SPRING 


Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” is a work which 
from the date of its initial hearing won the approval 
of the opera-going public, and the esteem in which 
it is held was once again indicated by the fact that 


its first performance this season at the Royal Opera 


last night attracted the largest audience that has as 
yet come together during the present series. The 
cast comprised Mlle. Destinn, the original exponent 
of the part, as Butterfly, and Riccardo Martin, an 
American singer who made his first appearance in 
London, as Lieutenant Pinkerton. Mr. Martin has 
a robust tenor voice of ringing quality and ample 
power of endurance. There is a Southern soft- 
ness in many of the notes and a fulness and free- 
dom on the upper register which make his voice a 
varied color and always pleasant to hear. Its 
generally gratifying character is increased by the 
fact that Mr. Martin is a graceful and intelligent 
actor. There were many fresh touches in his por- 
trayal of the thoughtless wooer of Butterfly, and 
these were always consistent. In the duet at the 
close of the first act he sang with immense fire, 
but without strenuousness, and made his points by 
legitimate vocalization; his efforts throughout the 
opera were of a kind which should secure ready 
recognition—The London Morning Post, May 28, 
IQI0. * * * 

Yet another tenor was added to the already large 
number of excellent tenors in the company. Mr. R. 
Martin will be more thoroughly judged when he 
sings the part of Faust, as he is announced to do 
to-night; but from his Pinkerton so much is clear— 
that he has a voice of remarkable charm and volume, 
and sings with much intelligence and vocal skill.— 
London Daily Times, May 28, 1910. 

* * * 

Last evening the Japanese heroine was wooed 
and won by a new Pinkerton—or one, at any rate, 
new to Covent Garden. This was Riccardo Martin, 
an American tenor, who has brought with him ex- 
cellent credentials from the far side of the Atlantic. 
For three seasons he has sung at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, where he has firmly 


established himself in the public’s good graces. 
There is nothing that can be called “heroic” about 
the role of Pinkerton, and, moreover, the chances 
of the artist who undertakes the part practically 
berin and end with the first act. But it may be 
said that the newcomer wholly justified his claim 
to a hearing at Covent Garden. His voice, sympa- 
thetic in quality, is also by no means deficient in 
volume, and when he has grown accustomed to his 
new surroundings it will no doubt serve him even 
better than it did at the outset. As a further op- 
portunity will occur of hearing Mr. Martin to- 
night, when he is to come forward as Faust, one 
may defer judgment of his other qualities —London 
Daily Telegraph, May 28, 1910. 
* * * 

WONDERFUL NEW SINGER AT COVENT 

GARDEN 


Another great singer has made his bow to the 
British public in the person of Mr. Riccardo Martin, 
a young American tenor, who sang the part of 
Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly” at Covent Garden 
last night. 

It is a little unfortunate, perhaps, that so fine a 
singer should make his first appearance in an opera 
which has but little, comparatively speaking, for 
the tenor to do. 

But little as Mr. Martin had to do last night, he 
accomplished that little with wonderful art, and his 
magnificent voice swept up to the topmost tiers of 
the house with that splendid ease which was so 
outstanding a feature of Caruso’s singing. 

Mr. Martin has all the power and compass of 
Caruso’s voice, and when he has had the experi- 
ence of that great artist his name will become 
linked with those of the first tenors of the world. 

Full, rich. and mellow, Mr. Martin’s voice has 
none of the vibrato which so many of the finest 
tenors acquire. It is even in tone, astonishingly 
clear, and he manipulates it “with remarkable free- 
dom and ease. In all the difficult passages which 
fell to his lot last night not the slightest strain or 


effort was noticeable. Another factor which adds to 


the effect of Mr. Martin’s singing is his superb act-. 


ing. 

He is singing Faust to-night, and will be heard 

to much greater advantage.— The Express. 
* * 

There was a very large audience at Covent Garden 
last night to hear the first performance this season 
of “Madama Butterfly,” with Miss Destinn in the 
title part. Her singing and acting were both deeply 
moving, her voice was in excellent order, and she 
could do what she liked with perfect ease. A new 
tenor, Riccardo Martin (the playbills, I am glad 
to see, do not call him Signor), who was the 
Pinkerton, made his first London appearance. He 
was born in Kentucky, and was a composer before 
he became a singer, and probably there is no other 
singer who has ever done such a thing. He has a 
wonderful voice, with a beautiful tone and smooth 
production. He sings with finished expression, 
and he made a good effect in the climax of the 
duet at the end of the first act. He was certainly 
not the least successful of the four tenors the Syndi- 
cate has engaged, and all have done well. It will 
be possible to say more about him—his acting in 
particular—after he has sung in Faust to-night.— 
The Star, May 28, 1910. 

* * + 

Last night’s performance of “Madama Butterfly” 
at Covent Garden derived special interest from the 
fact that it served to introduce Riccardo Martin, the 
new American tenor, of whom report has spoken 
so favorably. The part of Puccini’s extremely un- 
sympathetic hero (whose name, Francis Blummy 
Pinkerton, is really enough to condemn him) does 
not offer many great opportunities to its interpreter, 
but such as they are were quite sufficient to enable 
Mr. Martin to prove that rumor has by no means 
exaggerated in regard to him. He is certainly an 
acquisition of note. His voice is a pure tenor of 
beautiful quality and ample power, which he uses 
with delightful ease and effect. — Westminster 
Gazette, May 28, 1910. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Buys the “Empire” 


New Massenet Opera 





The Musical Harvest of the Year 1910 a Meagre One—Carreno 

Introduces South Africans to New Pianistic Joys—Kubelik 
Strad—A German’s Tactlessness in 
Russia Makes a Dutchman the Caruso of the Baton—A 








LIILE to gladden the heart of man can 

be found in a review of the year 
1910's musical harvest, from August Span- 
uth’s point of view in Die Signale. 
“Nothing new or alarming has happened 
for which we had already prepared our- 
selves in the several previous hungry 
years; the quarter tones have not yet been 
brought to practical application, and Bu- 
soni still awaits the perfecting of the in 
strument that will enable the human ear 
to enjoy accurately measured third-tones 
(Drittelténe), an instrument that Clut- 
sam, as a matter of fact, has undertaken 
to construct. 

“To this information belongs an espe- 
cially expressive ‘Unfortunately’; for if 
quarter-tones and _ third-tones continue 
much longer to go spooking about in our 
imagination but evading the perception of 
the senses, the interval will soon become 
intolerable. Whether with the surrender 
of all ideas of tonality that which we have 
hitherto designated as music ceases to exist, 
or whether, rather, tonality was justified 
only as a necessary academic principle in 
one of the elementary steps that lead up to 
true music, cannot be determined to-day. 
And in view of the conditions that have 
now been created one must, on January I, 
‘1911, resign himself for good or ill to a 
longer period of unfruittul experimenta- 
tion. 

“Meanwhile a large majority of the 
musicians and a still larger majority of a 
half-musical public will continue without 
hindrance to look upon Richard Strauss 
as the dominant musical personality; the 
little opposition crowd that considers him 
a pernicious influence is of but modest 
numbers. But even from this Richard 
Strauss there is nothing new, musically, to 
record, notwithstanding all the talk that 
has been spent on him during the past 
twelvemonth. The only thing worth men- 
tioning may be the doubts which may have 
occurred to many a one latterly as to 
whether Strauss possesses the practical en- 
erev to hold his own in the long run. 
When he recently made that demand upon 
theater directors—a demand of whose 
moral justification he, according to his 
own admission, was absolutely convinced— 
that they guarantee him so and so many 
performances of his ‘Salomé’ and ‘Elek 
tra’ for ten years, he certainly betrayed 
an unpardonable weakness. But the dam- 
age can never become great so long as he 
adheres to his principle not to compromise 
with any censor’s hat by means of any 
distortion of his works. In view of his 
having permitted a ‘Salomé’ without a 
head (of Jochanaan) in London, his ad- 
mirers may be quite at ease on that score. 

“Despite the preferred position that 
Strauss to-day occupies there are other 
composers who will claim the right to say: 
‘We also are here.’ Gustav Mahler, in 
particular, has given a_ thousand-voiced 
demonstration of his existence through the 
Munich performance of his ‘Eighth.’ It 
may be that this was an epoch-making 
achievement, it may be that he thus intro- 
duced an era of mammoth productions. It 
is even probable that he will figure in 
musical history as the originator of the 
vocal symphony. As far as the artistic 
merit of the work is concerned, however, 
more time must be granted the musical 
world for a final judgment. 

“Naturally, Max Reger has been just as 
active as in previous years, and in his 
‘Hundredth Psalm’ he has certainly cre- 
ated a work that deserves mention in the 
year’s review. His industry has not found 
recognition on every hand, however; in- 
deed, the number is increasing of those 
who maintain that all he really needs for 
composing is note paper, that he can more 
easily dispense with inspiration. 


“On German stages a considerable num- 
ber of new operas have been performed, 
but from Mikorey’s ‘Konig von Samar- 
kand’ to Siegfried Wagner’s ‘Banadiet- 
rich’ nothing is to be seen that can be called 
a milestone in the evolution of music. Or 
should the Berlin Royal Opera be credited 


of musical instruments. The violin has 
been valued at $50,000, but for once there 
seems to be no complaisant press agent 
taking the world into his confidence as to 
what figure was actually paid for it in its 
most recent transfer. It has not been 
played in public for over a hundred years. 
Kubelik is expected to use it, however, at 
his London concerts next June. 
* * * 
**AN unheard-of event in this history 
of the local concert platform, a 
stirring incident in the lives of the Johan- 
nesburg music-lovine public has to be re- 
corded, an event which will be inextin- 
ruishable in the minds of old and young 
alike. Johannesburg has been honored by 
a visit of the famous Sefiora Carrefio.” 
Thus the South African Jewish Chron- 
icle welcomed a certain world-favorite on 
her first appearance in the Transvaal fol- 
lowing her first visit to Cape Colony. 
Loute Johannesburg et sa femme _ were 





The Cortot Trio of Paris 


From left to right: 


Alfred Cortot, the French pianist; Jacques Thibaud, the 


French violinist, and Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, whom German critics call 


“the Spanish wizard of the ’cello.” 
ber music organizations. 


This is one of the foremost of Europe’s cham- 





with having inaugurated an era of Amer- 
ican opera with Arthur Nevin’s ‘“Poia,’ 
which Engelbert Humperdinck has just 
been eulogizing in a very astonishing man- 
ner in New York? We will not hope so. 
Also the stage ‘first-born’ of a thirteen- 
year-old boy deserves to be noted here, 
not because he has been so much talked 
about in Vienna, but because he really 
gives »nromise of something unusual. 

“As for other countries, ‘Don Quixote’ 
has not added materially to Massenet’s 
reputation, but from America the splendid 
premiére of Puccini’s long-awaited ‘Girl of 
the Golden West’ is to be recorded as an 
event. And a few weeks later the atten- 
tion of the musical world was again di- 
rected to the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York, when Engelbert Humper- 
dinck had a hearing with his ‘K6onigs- 
kinder.’ Once more could the cables an- 
nounce an enormous success. 

“One word in closing on the fact that 
during the last year a marked inclination 
to musical chauvinism has manifested it- 
self in most countries; more especially in 
France, where it has been directed, not only 
against Germany, but also against Italy. 
England likewise has been pleased latterly 
to apply the political slogan, ‘England for 
the English’ to her music life, while in 
America the desire for a national music 
has already led to all kinds of animosities 
against musical foreigners. Unfortunately 
all the signs of the times indicate that 
these chauvinistic activities will continue 
to grow in the near future, for they are 
not altogether independent of the political 
and commercial rivalry of the various na- 
tions towards one another.” 

* * * 
EFORE leaving England, at the conclu- 
sion of his concert season there, John 
Kubelik made final arrangements for the 
purchase of the famous “Emperor” Strad- 
ivarius, which for a number of years has 
been in the possession of a Leeds collector 


present,’ continues the report, which 
makes its way through a riot of superla- 
tives to this last impression. “Irrespective 
of the immediate joy Carrefio’s visit to 
Johannesburg causes to many thousands, 
the good which it may do to aspiring 
students is quite incalculable.” 

Five times in ten days did the Venezu- 
elan pianist play to the Johannesburghers. 
This was making history rapidly for a 
South African city, but it is doubtful if 
she or any other artist has ever had more 
responsive listeners. Public and reviewers 
alike did credit to their awakening—here- 
tofore a certain piano-chopper with mili- 
tant suffragette ideas of making an im- 
pression had been held up to them as rep- 
resentative of the highest in pianistic art— 
and a new high-water mark of enthusiasm 
was registered. 

“In each aspect, the mental and the ma- 
terial, Carrefio is equally amazing,” notes 
the Observer of Johannesburg in the 
course of an exhaustive résumé. “She 
has the mechanical mastery which is only 
great when it is the counterpart of the in- 
terpretative faculty; and, more than this, 
she has what may be termed a duality of 
intellect seldom met with in any artist, 
for she can at once realize the philosophy 
and the passion of music. Bach or Bee- 
thoven call for sense, Chopin and the 
later romantic writers demand sentiment, 
and the combination of the two faculties 
of head and heart is astonishingly strong 
in Carrefio’s case, for it would be easy 
to give a list of great pianists or singers 
who, while they can enjoy things of the in- 
tellect, are quite at sea in dealing with 
emotionalism. That is what makes Car- 
refio such a transcendent genius—her com- 
plete grasp of every phase of musical 
thought. She .as a man’s intellect and a 
woman’s understanding.” 

The “Sefiora Carrefio’s” progress 
through South Africa developed into a 
series of such triumphs that her return to 


her Berlin home has been considerably 
delaved. She had planned to reach kurope 
again in time to celebrate a German Christ- 
mas with those members of her tamily 
who have not been in her traveling party, 
but her arrival has yet to be reported. 


* . + 

RUSSIA is a veritable Eldorado for 

press agents. Concert artists who 
have long since wrung all the news value 
out of crippled sons, complications of 
mistaken identity, and wives who seek a 
divorce in order to marry their dentists, 
have only to journey to the Great Bear 
country for a plentiful reinforcement of 
new publicity material. ‘Twas only the 
other day that the pianist Gottfried Gals- 
ton got himself into trouble (and the 
newspapers) with the Moscow police for 
presuming to postpone his recital out of 
respect for Tolstoi’s funeral and for pre- 
fixing his program with a funeral march 
from the same motive. Now Oskar Fried, 
perhaps the most promising of Germany’s 
younger conductors, returns to Berlin 
with a story good for the average half 
column, though when it is sifted it reduces 
down to much ado about his own tactless- 
ness, such as would have been resented as 
much in anv other country. 

Fried was engaged to conduct Beetho- 
ven’s “Ninth” Symphony at one of the 
Kussewitzky concerts in St. Petersburg. 
Struck by the apathy of the orchestra at 
the first rehearsal he demanded three more 
rehearsals, but the committee refused to 
grant more than two. This amazed and 
annoyed the German, who, with charac- 
teristic outspokenness, remarked that it 
must be a question of money, especially 
as one could have anything for money in 
Russia. The result of which undipiomatic 
candor was that, despite Kussewitzky’s 
strenuous efforts to patch the matter up, 
the orchestra positively refused to play 
under Fried’s baton. 

Shortly afterwards the son of Alexander 
Siloti, who likewise arranges a series of 
svmphony concerts in St. Petersburg every 
season, informed both Kussewizky and 
Iried that the Government would inter- 
tere and give Fried twenty-four hours in 
which to get out of the country. There- 
upon Fried placed himself under the pro- 
tection of the German Embassy, which as- 
sured him that such a step on the part of 
tue Government was extremely improb- 
able. Fried then remained three days 
longer in the city without being molested 
in any way. He heard the most distorted 
versions of the disagreement pass from 
mouth to mouth, but the only thing that 
puzzled him was to understand why he 
should have been warned of a threatened 
arrest when none was intended. 

As the orchestra coulu not be prevailed 
upon to play under him there was nothing 
for it but to leave the field to some one 
else, especially as the house was sold out 
for the concert. It happened that Wilhelm 
Mengelberg, the American conductor, 
was in town at this time to conduct one of 
the Siloti Concerts, and Kussewitzky’s only 
resource was to appeal to him to take 
charge of the advertised performance of 
the “Choral” Symphony. Mengelberg was 
willing enough to fill the gap—tor a fee of 
$2,500! Kussewitzky gasped for breath 
and the box-office receipts, but there was 
no other way out of the difficulty that 
would have been acceptable to the public. 
After a long parley, however, he succeeded 
in reducing the shrewd Dutchman’s de- 
mands to a bagatelle of $2,000 for the one 
evening. Talk about tenors and prima 
donna salaries! Mengelberg is more of a 
Caruso of the baton than a mere prima 
donna conductor. 

- . aa 

S PURRED on, it may be, by a public 

frigidly unresponsive to “Banadiet- 
rich,” Siegfried Wagner applied himself 
so industriously to a new work with which 
to make a still more determined attempt 
to coerce recognition that before the year 
1910 was out he had put the final touches 
to the score and placed it in the hands of 
his publisher. The name of this, the young 
Siegfried’s eighth opera, is “The Black 
Swan Kingdom.” 

From Paris comes the announcement 
that the more facile-penned and fertile- 
minded French veteran, Jules Massenet, 
has added still another to his numerous 
family of operatic offspring. “Vesta,” as 
“Continued on next page.) 
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the novelty is to be called, will have its 
premiére this Winter at Monte Carlo, 
where “Don Quixote” was first produced 
a year ago. The versatile director of the 
Monte Carlo Opera, Raoul Gunzbourg, 
whose second opera, “Ivan le Terrible,” 1s 
now in the Brussels Monnaie’s répertoire, 
is Massenet’s new librettist in “Vesta.” 
* * * 
HEY who like to attribute Marcella 
Sembrich’s legato and phrasing to her 
practical fam:liarity with the violin, based 
on years of study of that instrument, may 
be particularly interested to hear that that 
admirable English oratorio and concert 
baritone, Gervase Elwes, the Engl’shmen’s 
favorite Gerontius, has been extolling the 
study of the violin as an invaluable first aid 
to singers. “Some knowledge of the violin 
is of inestimable value for perfect phras- 
ing,” he maintains. “If I had singing pupils 
I should insist upon their playing the vio- 
lin.” Here’s a suggestion for violinists to 
make commission inducements to singing 
teachers—whose instruction, genuine or 
spurious, is vastly more in demand—to send 
them their pupils for violin lessons as a 
recognized and inevitable adjunct of their 
vocal education. 
Mr. Elwes spoke optimistically to his in- 
terviewer in the Musical Standard as he 


turned to the popular interest in music. 
“So much is said about the taste of the 
‘average man’ for so-called ‘popular’ mu- 
sic, but if he only can hear good music 
he comes to appreciate it just as much as 
the baser sort. This anecdote was told me 
once: A Beethoven concert for working- 
men had been given somewhere in .Hollo- 
way by a few accomplished musicians. A 
workman who was known to be fond of 
music was asked afterwards how he liked 
it. He said: ‘Oh, it was all right—but give 
me my Brahms!’” 

Elgar, according to this patriotic artist’s 
views, is the chief of modern composers. 
“I prefer him to Strauss for several 
reasons, though I may be rather old-fash- 
ioned. Strauss’s early works are supremely 
beautiful, but he has gone off the lines! 
He seems to pander to sensationalism. |! 
do not think he is nearly as sincere as El- 
gar. I may be behind the times, but I 
prefer beauty to» ‘sensation.’ What is 
more, I think that Elgar has now taken a 
fresh lease. of life. I am sure that in the 
near future we shall have many more 
wonderful things from him.” 

Of all his critics the one most helpful 
and most difficult to please is his wife. “Be- 
fore I give a recital I always sing my 
chosen songs through to her. Lady Wine- 
fride has.also stimulated the love of music 
among our children, and my youngest child 


when only three could take part in rounds 
with the others.” 
‘ 2s 
NEXT Thursday the energetic Marie 
Brema of former Metropolitan days, 

who made a success of her second season 
of opera in English with English singers 
in London during the early part af the 
season, will begin her third venture as an 
onera impresario at the Savoy Theater. 
On the opening night two short operas, 
“Wedding Bells” and “Pompadour,” by 
Emanuel Moore, qualified in the advance 
announcements as “the melody-loving Hun- 
garian composer,” will be given for the 
first time in England. As an intermezzo 
a “Water Dance,” evolved and arranged 
by the imnresario herself, will be given. 

“Wedding Bells” deals with an Alpine 
youth, who, having saved the life of the 
younger of two sisters, is expected to marry 
her while he and the elder one already love 
each other. As a way out of the difficulty 
he sets fire to the girl’s home! ‘“Pom- 
padour” belongs to the dainty, glittering 
Louis XV period of powder and patches, 
and the dress worn by Mme. Brema who, 
both in “Wedding Bells” and “Pompadour,” 
takes the principal part, is a copy of 
Boucher’s picture of “La Pompadour” in 
the Wallace collection. The scenery is said 
to be a faithful reproduction from photo- 
graphs of paintings relating to the period. 
The Versailles scene, for instance, is taken 
from the picture by Augustin Sa’nt Aubin, 
depicting a masked ball given by Louis XV 
with the quaint musicians’ gallery in the 
corner. 


AFTER hurrying back to England on the 

Mauretania’s Christmas trip vellie 
Melba remained in London only for the 
first few days of the festive week before 
leaving for Paris, there to rest “trom the 
fatigues of her American tour.” 

“I am feeling as well as ever,” she as- 
sured a London interviewer, “save for a 
slight cold which a short holiday will soon 
cure. I shall be back shortly for my pro- 
vincial tour, and then will appear at Covent 
Garden during the grand opera. season. 
New roles? No, I do not anticipate doing 
anything fresh at present; all my old réles 
seem to be sufficient. But we must wait 
and see. No, I have no arrangements at 
all with Mr. Hammerstein. My next Lon- 
don appearance will be at the Queen’s Hall, 
when Landon Ronald and the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra have a concert—and after 


that the opera.” 
x * * 


[X recognition of her untiring practical 
interest in the Salzburg Mozarteum the 
Grand Duke Eugen, the immediate patron 
of the Mozart Festivals, has presented L'lli 
Lehmann w-th a marble statuette represent- 
ing a young harp player. As Frau Leh- 
mann’s mother was an accomplished harp 
virtuoso, a delicate allusion is evident. The 
Emperor of Austria likewise has written 
to the greatest of Donna Annas to express 
his personal appreciation of her activity 
in the Mozart cause. On the occasion ot 
her visit in Vienna last month she made her 
hundredth guest appearance at the Court 
Unera there. Js ha oe 





TO START HIS LONDON 
OPERA HOUSE NOV. 1 


“What Shall I Start It With? With 
Debts,” Says Hammerstein—No 
Fear of Covent Garden Opera 


Opera as it is produced at Covent Gar- 
den w-ll go out of business, Oscar Ham- 
merstein thinks, when he starts his new 
opera house in London. The impresario 
arrived in New York from London on 
Thursday, January 12. He said that the 
foundations of the building were com- 
pleted and that he expected to open on 
November I next. 

“What will you open your opera house 
with?” Mr. Hammerstein was asked. 

“With debts. That is the way I have 
ay opened my opera houses on this 
side. 

“Do I think the English will take me 
seriously? I don’t care about that, but I 
know I am going to make them take me. 
And I shall make an opera house that will 
be not only for the English public, but for 
the whole continent of Europe.” 

“Will Melba and Caruso be among your 
stars?” 





“Melba and Caruso are not stars; they 
are freaks.” 

Mr. Hammerstein said he had made con- 
tracts with Victoria Fer, light soprano; 
Margaretta Dapvarez, Figarella, the bari- 
tone, and many others for his company. 
He will remain in New York until March, 
when he will return to watch the progress 
of his house in London. 

The London rights to three operas re- 
cently produced in Paris, Massenet’s “Don 
Quichotte,” Hue’s “Le Miracle” and Nou- 
gue’s “Quo Vadis,” have been obtained by 
Mr. Hammerstein. Mr. Hammerstein an- 
nounces that Orville Harrold, who will be 
one of his London company, will go to 
Italy soon for study. In Victoria Fer, a 
young French girl, who has been singing 
in the provinces, the impresario is con- 
vinced that he has found a new Mary 
Garden. 


George Hamlin’s Next Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Jan. 16.—George Hamlin, the 
well-known American tenor, will give a 
popular program of songs in Chicago on 
the afternoon of January 2) at the Grand 
Opera siouse. 








Tina Lerner is to play at a Hans Richter 
concert, in London, next month. 
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DENVER HAS WEEK OF 
OPERA AND ENJOYS IT 


Aborn Company Heard in Six Produc- 
tions—W. L. Hubbard Attacks 
Musical Pose and Humbug 


Denver, Jan. 9.—Braving the patronizing 
smiles of effete music centers over our 
provincialism, let us admit that the week 
of grand opera by the Aborn company, 
just ended, at our Broadway Theater, was 
an “event” in our musical season. It is 
not to be expected that in New York, Bos- 
ton, or Chicago, the Aborn company’s pro- 
duct-ons would create a very profound im- 
pression, but here, where during the three 
years of the writer’s residence we have 
heard only very mediocre performances, 
the visit of the Aborn company was most 
welcome. “I] Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Lu- 
cia,” “Martha,” “Bohemian Girl” and 
“Faust” were the week’s offerings, and all 
were decently mounted and _ intelligently 
performed. There was evidence of good 
stage management, and the effective en- 
sembles spoke eloquently of the capable 
work of Musical Director Carlo Nicosia. 
Among the principals were several capable 
singers, if no genuine “star.” Edith Hel- 
ena, whose success as Lucia early in the 
week caused a repetition of the Donizetti 
opera on Friday instead of “Carmen,” and 
Domenico Russo, the diminutive but fiery 
tenor who sang fervent Italian with fine 
disregard of the fact that he is in an 
“English” opera company, most nearly ap- 
proach stellar heights. 

W. L. Hubbard, formerly musical editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, appeared as a lec- 
turer before the Denver Teachers’ Club 
last Thursday evening, and told several 
hundreds of school ma’ams and a few “he” 
ones about the secret of music’s power. 





Mr. Hubbard pleaded earnestly for a sin- 
cere attitude toward music, scoring the 
pose, twaddle and humbug that so many 
people bring into their discussion of 
musical matters. In the power of $ug- 
gestion lies the secret of musical appeal, 
Mr. Hubbard said. The development of 
imagination is the most necessary prepara- 
tion to a better appreciation of music— 
and all art—by the American people. 
Another point that pleased Mr. Hub- 
bard’s listeners was h:s statement that a 
technical knowledge of the science of 
music is not necessary for a true appre- 
ciation of an art work in music. Its 
greatest appeal, he said, is to the emotions, 
and the educated musician too often has 
merely a cold, intellectual appreciation, 
concernin~ himself so much with the struc- 
tural workmanship of the composition that 
he misses the heart message. To illustrate 
Mr. Hubbard’s interesting talk Mr. Berger, 
baritone, of Chicago, sang _ several art 
songs, beginning with Handel’s “Wher’er 
you walk” and leading up through folk- 
song and the lieder of Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Brahms, to the ultra-modern 
Strauss, represented by his “Cacilie.” He 
also sang the Prologue from “I Pagliacci.” 
Mr. Berger sang the lyric moods exquis- 
itely, with velvety tone and delightful dic- 
tion. In strange contrast to this fine lyric 
feeling, he entirely overstepped the limits 
of musical expression in certain dramatic 
moments—as in “The Erl King,” “The Two 
Grenadiers,” and the ‘“Prologue”—aban- 
doning harmonic for inflective intervals to 
a degree that even Dr. Wiillner has not 
ventured. A man who can sing the chaste 
and lovely melody of Reichardt’s “In the 
Time of Roses” as beautifully as did Mr. 
Berger has no need to bark, growl and 
howl in the manner of those frenzied bal- 
lad recitationists who have no cantilena 
resources. Ji Gee We 
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HINTS FOR THE VIOLIN STUDENT 








Advice of a French Expert on the First Principles of Playinz 
This Instrument 








{[Epiror’s Note.—This is a translation from the 
article by L. Garet, a well-known French writer, 
in Musica, the Parisian musical periodical. ] 

HE violin does not exact any special 

physical qualifications. It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that the beginner 
should be free from infirmities. Arms, 
legs and the whole body must be healthy, 
well constituted and free from physical 
imperfections. Can every normally built 
mortal therefore hope to become a vio- 
linist? Yes, on one sole and express condi- 
tion: namely, that he should at the outset 
be musically gifted, that he should have a 
correct ear. 

Expressed simply, it may be said -that 
the notes are not already at the disposal of 
the player. Less fortunate than the pianist, 
the violinist cannot play upon a keyboard. 
His fingers alone, guided by his subtle and 
long perfected ear, must of themselves fix, 
if not the sound, at least the position of 
this sound in the musical scale. The places 
for his fingers are only approximately in- 
dicated by the theory of positions. And, 
when theoretically in place the resulting 
note may be altogether false. Here it is 
again by the ear, the taste, the exact 
musical sense that the violinist uncon- 
sciously commands the movements of his 
fingers and designates for them the pre- 
cise point where they must touch the 
string in order that the tone should be 
perfectly true. 

At this point we 
absolute truth: he who, 


shall enunciate this 
gifted to the ut- 


The correct manner of holding the violin 
is a matter which must be insisted upon 
with much strictness. Too often this is 
suffered to be a matter of indifference. 
Nevertheless its psychological importance 
is extremely great. It sometimes happens 


that, with the help of study, a sort of 
chronic contraction takes place in the 
pupil. Should he be in the least pred.s- 


posed to lymphaticism his health runs the 
danger of being seriously affected. 

The effect of contraction of the neck 
to the violin produces inevitably the com- 
pression of the salivary glands, then the 
irritation of the ganglia, and finally, if it 
persists, the swelling of the ganglia. Some- 
times, too, the congestion in the head re- 
sults from the compression of the left 
jugular vein. Pains in the temples and 
buzzing in the ears do not fail to follow. 

On these matters the attention of the 
instructor should’ be fixed as regards be- 
ginners, and it is not a waste of time to 
endeavor, from the very beginning, to ob- 
viate all predisposition to contraction. 

The important point is the equilibrium 
of the violin on the left shoulder. As a 
result of experience we have found it nec- 
essary to dispense with all those chin rests 
with metal stems extending to and resting 
on the shoulder. It is essential to place 
the instrument at the height of the inferior 
maxillary. The stability of such shoulder 
rests is doubtful. Through habit, how- 
ever, some violinists are able to get along 
with them. To fill the empty space found 








Correct Position in Holding 
the Violin 


sitate vertebral deviation. One should, on 
the contrary, allow the weight to rest now 
on the left leg, now—but less emphatically 
—on the right; the thoracic cage remains 
in its natural position and, in this manner, 
the respiratory organs are in no danger. It 
is necessary to breathe freely and nor- 
mally, like singers. 

Holding the violin too far forward on 





Bad Position of Elbow—Corrected Position—Bad Position of the Hand—Corrected Position 


most with physical qualifications, under- 
takes the study of the violin must, quite 
apart from those musical gifts which can- 
not be acquired, possess in addition such 
musical knowledge as can be acquired. 
These can be summed up in short as a 
thorough knowledge of solfeggio. If the 
beginner is a young child his musical in- 
struction must go hand in hand with his 
study of the violin. It is absurd to think 
of becoming proficient in the former while 
neglecting the latter. The two studies are 
indissolubly linked. One can be a good 
musician without being a violinist; but 
one cannot even be a mediocre violinist 
without being a good musician. 


between the inferior maxillary and the 
shoulder it is sufficient to do the follow- 
ing: Stuff with wool or with horse hair 
two little squares of velvet, so that the 
instrument cannot slide; these two little 
squares should be of about e:ght or nine 
centimeters, and they should be joined by 
two of their corners. They adjust them- 
selves naturally to the shape of the shoul- 
der; the violin then finds itself well placed 
and the beginner is in no fear regarding 
the stability of his instrument. In this 
way he is not exposed to the habit of con- 
traction of the jaw, the dangers of which 
we have just set forth. 

The holding of the violin does not neces- 


the chest is to provoke bad circulation, pal- 
pitations of the heart and pains in the side. 
A simple, easy, supple and natural position 
obviates mech: nical difficulties enormously, 
It is one of the principal wavs of securing 
rich and full sonority. The right arm, 
which holds the bow, will naturally be very 
active. It is illogical to tighten it des- 
perately against the body. It should be 


perfectly free, though without being ex- 
cessively so, as the first pages of all 
“methods” advise. 


In short, it is the first duty of teacher 
and parent to safeguard the health of the 
pupil. That alone will permit him to ex- 
ert efforts in his work. One cannot exag- 


Incorrect Position of Holding 
the Violin 


gerate the dangers which a young violinist 
runs bv holding his instrument badly. 
That is enough to affect his health for 
years. The age at which the study of the 
violin is begun generally coincides with the 
period of adult formation in children of 
either sex. Now at this time it is necessary 
to exert the most rigid precautions. It is 
for this reason that we exhort parents and 
instructors to occupy themselves with this 
matter most seriously. 


Rochmeaineli's First Opera Sung in St. 
Petersburg 


St. PetrerspurGc, Dec. 13.—In the Con- 
servatory Theater of St. Petersburg, Rach- 
maninoftt’s first opera, “Aleko,’ was re- 
cently produced. It was composed while 
Rachmaninoff was still a student in the 
Moscow Conservatory, and while he was 
in the composition class of Sergei Tanaieff. 
Recently his newer opera, “Francesca da 
Rimini,” was given in concert form before 
Count Scheremetzew. The rest of the pro- 
gram of that same concert contained the 
entr’'acte music of Taneieff’s “Oresteia” 
trilogy, a new symphonic poem, “Hyrcus 
Nocturnus,” by the Moscow composer, 
Wassilenke, and Scriabine’s third sym- 
phony, which bears the title “Le Poéme 
Divin.” 


Heinemann’s Next New York Recital 


Alexander Heinemann, the German lieder 
singer, will give another recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall Monday afternoon, January 
23. At this concert Mr. Heinemann will 
sing for the first time an English song 
called “The Slumber Song,” by Dr. Elsen- 
heimer. The balance of the program will 
consist of selections of Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Hugo Wolf, Handel and Herman. 
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| WEIRD INSPIRATION OF CHOPIN'S “FUNERAL MARCH” 





M ZIEM, the veteran painter, gives a 

picturesque account in the Annales 
of Paris of the inspiration sought by Cho- 
pin for the composition of his famous 
“Funeral March,” afterward inserted in his 
Piano Sonata in B Flat Minor. 

M. Ziem, who is now aged ninety, re- 
lates that when little more than a boy, 
after a dinner party in a friend’s studio, 
he had the idea in a fit of high spirits to 
bring from a cupboard a skeleton. ' The 
Prince de Polignac, who was of the party, 
insisted on placing the skeleton on a music 
stool and guiding the bones of the fingers 
over the keys of the piano. This was in 
the romantic ’30s, and the savor of the 
exploit was much appreciated. 

Not long after Chopin called on M. 
Ziem, “to seek respite after an appalling 
night passed in a struggle with ghosts that 
had stroked him, had twined round him 
and sought to entice him to the under- 
world.” The recital of his nightmares re- 
called to M. Ziem the piano performance 


by the skeleton and the Prince de Polig- 
nac. 

Chopin shuddered; then he asked: “Have 
you a skeleton?” M. Ziem had not, but 
promised to obtain one that very evening. 


“Then,” he goes on, “what had been only 
a frolic became something grand, agoniz- 
ing, terrible. Pale, his eyes burning with 
fever, Chopin wrapped himself in a long 
winding sheet and as he sat at the piano 
held against his bosom the skeleton, the 
specter of his sleepless nights. 

“In the lugubrious silence the notes 
streamed from the piano, broadly, slowly, 
overwhelmingly—an unimagined music— 
the ‘Funeral March.’ It was created there 
before our eyes, and it dragged our souls 
into unholy rhythm. 

“Then the strains died down. We rushed 
toward Chopin. He had put forth so pro- 
digious an effort that we thought he had 
fainted in his winding sheet."—New York 
Sun, 











PATTEN’S ‘‘ POCAHONTAS ” 
SUNG IN CONCERT FORM 


Minneapolis Pleased with What it Hears 
of New Opera by Its Own Composer 
in Trial Performance 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 12.—One of the most 
interesting musical events of the season 
was the presentation in concert form of 
Willard Patten’s new opera, “Pocahontas,” 
for which Mr. Patten also wrote the 
libretto. The initial performance was 
given in the ballroom of the Hotel Radis- 
son. 

Mr. Patten’s idea in giving the work was 
to find out its defects as only such a hear- 
ing could reveal them, and the chief crit- 
icism was need of condensation in the 
recitative portions. All of Mr. Patten’s 
compositions show a keen sense of melody 
and the arias and concerted numbers are 
not only beautiful in this respect, but he 
has written some broad dramatic numbers 
that are splendidly effective. The Indian 
music is introduced very cleverly and with 
proper color and is exceedingly effective. 
The orchestral score will paint the picture 
much more vividly than the piano. In one 
scene Mr. Patten has planned to have the 
orchestra tell the story, the acting being 
entirely in pantomime. 

The story of “Pocahontas” is largely his- 
torical, though the composer has introduced 
several original characters. The characters 
are Newport, governor of the colony; 
Captain Smith; Rolfe, commander of the 
relieving fleet; Archer, a dissolute noble- 
man, who is one of the leading characters 
and for whom Mr. Patten has written 
some of his strongest music; Agatha, a 
gentlewoman; Powhatan, king of the al- 
lied tribes; Pocahontas, his daughter ; Pur- 
due, the commissary; Sandy, a roustabout; 
a Clergyman of the Church of England; 
four trusty men of the colony and the 
chorus of soldiers, guards, chiefs, war- 
riors and women of the Indian nations. 

Those who sang the solo parts were 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, contralto; Mrs. May 
Williams-Gunther and Dorothy Overmire; 
Francis Rosenthal, Hector Spaulding, John 
Ravenscro, Henry E. Moran, D. Alvin Da- 
vies, Thomas McCracken. Incidental solos 
were. sung by Willard Heath, Philip C. 
Gates and Burton Twichell. The pianists 
included Mrs, Arthur Parker Thomas, Mrs. 
Carrie Zumbach Bliss, Edna Burnside and 
C. H. Steer. 

Mr. Patten gave a short sketch of the 
opera and as each act proceeded explained 
the action. An informal reception was 
held at the close and the composer was 
showered with congratulations. E. B. 








Helen Waldo’s Many Engagements 


Helen Waldo, contralto, who sings not 
only oratorio but also special programs of 
children’s Scotch and Shakespeare songs, 
has had a strenuous Christmas season. Her 
children’s program she gave in Brooklyn, 
at a Children’s Festival at the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and at the Waldorf, in 
New York, with fine success. On Decem- 
ber 28 she sang the “Messiah,” with full 
orchestra, in Freehold, N. J., winning many 
recalls and the approval of an audience of 
1,200. In the near future she will appear 
in joint recital with Royal Dadmun, in 
Newark, and in a Scotch recital in Bbrook- 
lyn, and in February will make a three 
months’ tour in the West. 


OPENING CONCERT OF 
DRESDEN’S NEW YEAR 


May and Beatrice Harrison, Violinist 
and "Cellist, Score Success—Bittner’s 
New Opera Pleasing 


DrespEN, Jan. 5.—The first concert in 
the new year was a striking success. It 
was given by May and Beatrice Harrison, 
violinist and ’cellist, favorably known here 
since their first apeparance in the Royal 
Symphony concert. Miss May, the elder 
sister, is a musician to her finger tips. Her 
presentations of Handel, Bach and Tartini 
(“Devil’s Trill”) rival the best, and cher 
Bach adagio was a revelation. Her sister 
is equally gifted, though still too young 
to be said to have “arrived”; her tempera- 
ment, her fire and rhythm stamp her as 
a performer with a great future. 

The American pianist, Eleanor Spencer, 
of Chicago, gave a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s C Minor concerto on the same 
evening. Miss Spencer’s unusual endow- 
ments have been favorably noted every- 
where. 

Julius Bittner’s two-act opera, “Der 
Musikant,” had a friendly success at the 
Court Opera. The music is pleasing and 
contains parts that impress the hearer 
deeply. The plot is simple and harmless, 
yet keeps the interest alive. The story is 
a sort of a panegyric on true love and its 
victory over sensuous passion. Musical 
witticisms are depicted by various instru- 
ments in the orchestra; old-fashioned col- 
oratura arias and their significance as an 
expression of musical feeling are satirically 
treated, and so on. There is no unity of 
style, but the admirable work of the sing- 
ers, orchestra and chorus atoned for any 
deficiencies. Kutschbach directed. A. I. 








Chicago Opera Company to Open Balti- 
more Season with “Aida” 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 16.—The Chicago Grand 
Opera Company will open the opera season 
in Baltimore with “Aida,” at the Lyric, 
January 26. This will be followed by nine 
other operas during the season. The cast 
of “Aida” will include Carolina White or 
Jeanne Korolewicz as Aida and Nicola Ze- 
rola as Rhadames. Victor Herbert’s new 
opera, “Natoma,” will probably be pro- 
duced here if a desire is expressed for it. 
Other operas announced for Baltimore are 
“Don Giovanni,” “Girl of the Golden 
West,” “Thais,” “Louise,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Huguenots” and “Carmen.” It is 
probable that the Chicago company will 
give a short season in Washington during 
the B;'timore series if an adequate place 
can be rrocured. W. J. R. 





Mme. Lehmann’s Postponed Farewell 


Owing to illness Mme. Liza Lehmann 
was obliged to postpone her concert which 
was to take place last week. 

The exact date has been definitely set- 
tled for Monday afternoon, January 23, at 
the Hudson Theater. This will be Mme. 
Lehmann’s farewell performance in th’‘s 
country, as she sails for Europe on Jan- 
uary 25. 





During the next Bach Festival to be held 
next Spring in Eisenach, Germany, a new 
organ will be dedicated in the town 
church. 
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CONCERT ARTIST VS. OPERATIC STAR 





The Attitude of the Press to Both pe George Hamlin’s Further 
Defense of the Former—Felix Borowski’s Comments on the Dis- 
cussion Between Mr. Hamlin and John C. Freund 


Cuicaco, Jan. 7, I91I. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

In your article published in MusIcAL 
AMERICA On December 3, concerning our 
little discussion, you quoted me as saying 
something to the effect that the trouble in 
my case was that I came from Chicago. 

In my answer to this article, which 
was published in your paper of December 
24, I did not enter into any personalities 
and so did not question this part of your 
article; however, as I find it again quoted 


in connection with my answer in the issue 
here mentioned. I must say that it is quite 
objectionable because I could not have 
made such a statement, and if I did say 
anything which sounded like it I am sure 
you quite misunderstood my meaning, for 
I am proud of being a resident of Chicago 
and I consider it an advantage in residing 
there for several reasons. 

In the first place Chicago is nearer the 
center of population and is quite as access- 
ible to the West as to the East; then, 
I consider Chicago one of the greatest 
musical centers of the world, and it is 
growing with great strides in this direc- 
tion every vear. We have here one of 
the largest, serious, paying concert publics 
in America; we have one of the best or- 
chestras in the world, which is practically 
self-supporting; the first season of our 
urand Onera just coming to a close has 
been such a success that it will be repeated 
next year and will very likely be made 
permanent. 

‘then I might add, if I may be so bold, 
t.at I appear quite as frequently in the 
East as in the West, and with the very 
best organizations, which fact proves that 
my residence in Chicago in no way inter- 
feres with my appearances elsewhere. 

In your article you again emphasize 
your contention that if the personality of 
the opera singer or foreign artist is more 
interesting than that of the concert artist 
the paper will give that personality more 
space. Admitting this, I still insist that in 
most cases it is the newspaper that hrst 
makes that personality interesting to its 
readers. I say that most of the interesting 
(so called) stories printed about opera 
singers are “made up out of whole cloth” 
and might equally well apply to the con- 
cert artist, in the majority of cases, as far 
as their veracity is concerned. My own 
life-long connection with the theater and 
my acquaintance with professional people 
in every line leads me to say that the per- 
sonality of the actor, the opera singer, the 
concert artist, etc., is just the same, in 
general, as that of the butcher, the baker 
or the candlestick maker, and it only re- 
quires the vivid imagination of the news- 
paper writer to make the personality of 
any one of these “interesting to the 
public.” 

A certain charming and talented lady in 
a certain opera company not very far 
from Lake Michigan let it leak out (?) on 
her arrival that she was engaged to marry 
a Feejee, or was it only a Turk? This 
was, of course, “interesting to the public” 
and so the papers printed it first and 
waited to find out if it were true after- 
ward. 


Why all this nonsense? Let’s have the 
truth—it’s quite as interesting and the 
public does want it! 

With sincere regards, believe me, 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE HAMLIN. 





The recent discussion between George 
Hamlin, the tenor, and the editor of 
Musicat Amenrica relative to the status of 
the American concert artist has mov.d 
Felix Borowski, of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, to a fairly detailed consideration 
of the topic. Says Mr. Borowski, among 
other things: 

“Mr. Hamlin expressed his belief that 
concert singing was a ‘higher type’ than 
operatic art ‘because a man or woman who 
appears without scenery, costumes’—oper- 
atic costume, we presume—‘and a great or- 
chestra has more to overcome.’ And still 
enlarging upon the horrible injustice of 
the press to his colleagues who do not 
daub rouge upon their cheeks, nor wear 
false whiskers, nor make passionate gest- 
ures to buxom prime donne, the tenor 
continues : 


“*Take Sembrich and Schumann-Heink. 
Do you mean to tell me that they would 
draw the tremendous audiences they do 
had they not had the prestige of an oper- 
atic career? Believe me, if the press had 
not boomed them as it has, they never 
would have in a million years. * * * 

“Now, much of the complaint put for- 
ward by our admirable local artist has 
been formulated before. There are few 
reviewers of music for the daily press 
who have not at some time or other been 
reproached by singers or players for their 
apparently greater interest in the inter- 
preters who come from _ abroad, who 
warble mellifluously on the operatic stage 
and often act with engaging histrionism 
even when they are not supposed to act at 
all. Yet the press takes no greater in- 
terest in one artist than in another. It is 
the public which takes the interest; and 
since it is the business of a newspaper to 
give the people who read it what they want 
to read, and since the public is fascinated 
by the operatic life and scans eagerly 
everything that appertains to it the col- 
umns of the papers must continue to pro- 
vide engrossing information concerning 
the ‘stars’ which sparkle so radiantly in 
the operatic sky. 

“It may, of course, be argued that it is 
the duty and should be the pleasure of a 
music reviewer to lead the public to enjoy 
more serious things. To this the answer 
may be given that the critics have not sel- 
dom, nor with unsuccess, endeavored to 
lead the people who listen to mus‘c to 
patronize the finer aspects of the art. But 
it is one thing to persuade the public that 
Brahms and Beethoven are to be preferred 
to the writers of ragtime songs and quite 
another to insist that it shall give up all 
interest in the career of Mme. Splifferini, 
her roles, her dogs, her diamonds and all 
the paraphernalia of operatic stars and be- 
come absorbed in the more modest vicis- 
situdes of Miss Jemima Jackson, who is 
‘fine’ in “The Messiah,’ and who, when she 
is not practicing her songs for to-mor- 
row’s concert, is engaged in doing the use- 
ful things which many other women do. 
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“The discussion did not, however, come 
to its conclusion in the Café Delmonico. 
Mr. Hamlin, having thought the matter 
over and having convinced himself that he 
had not stated the case of his colleagues 
as fully or perhaps as convincingly as he 
meant to have done, addressed a letter to 
the editor of MusicaL America, in which 
he said that ‘if a newspaper is a business 
enterprise, with no altruistic tendencies, we 
must wait until the attitude changes, and 
such a time, I believe, is not far off.’ The 
tenor further stated the hard lot of the 
concert singer who, having climbed step 
by step to the top round of the ladder of 
reputation, as it is concerned with concert 
singing, is brought into competition with 
the operatic star, who, having been boomed 
by the powerful organization to which he 
or she belongs, enters the concert field. 

+ * * 


“One may feel a lively sympathy for the 
earnest, hard-working interpreters of 
music in the concert-room—generally, it 
must be said, the most sincere and the 
most musicianly of music’s servants—who 
are thus brought up against competition 
from those whom they and Mr. Hamlin 
consider to be interlopers. Yet their 
course is plain enough. Let them beat the 
interlopers with their own cudgels. Let 
them do something to interest the public 
in their case. Let them look at the busi- 
ness of music-making—and it is, of course, 
a business—as practically as do their 
rivals. 

“*The American concert artist’—to re- 
peat Mr. Hamlin—‘cannot get publicity 
from the press.’ This department can as- 
sure the singer that such artists do not 
know how to vet or they have not tried to 
get the publicity which they desire.” 





Gisela Weber Soloist with Tonkiinstler 
Society 


Gisela Weber lent her distinguished 
violinistic abilities to the concert by the 
Tonkiinstler Society of New York at As- 
sembly Hall last Monday afternoon. With 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer at the piano she 
played Bach’s Sonata for Piano and Vi- 
olin, No. 3, in E Major, and Brahms’s 
Sonata for Piano and Violin, No. 2, in A 
Major, op. 100. Piano solos by Adele 
Lewing—“Impromptu,” “Charakterstueck”’ 
and “Legende”—were played from the 
manuscript by the composer, and Edmund 
Severn’s Sonata for Piano and Violin, in 
C Major, was performed with Mrs. Severn 
at the piano and the composer as violinist. 





HIS OPINIONS ON 
MUSIC OF BERLIN 
ARE MUCH VALUED 

















Dr. Leopold Schmidt 


Ber.in, Jan. 7.—Ranking high among the 
most important musical authorities and 
critics of Berlin is Dr. Leopold Schmidt, 


who, since 1897, has been the chief musical. 


editor and critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
a newspaper widely known for its extensive 
influence and sound standing. In addition, 
Dr. Schmidt is the regular correspondent 
for the Kénigsberger Hartungsche Zeitung 
and the Kunstwart, and was formerly an 
associate on the Signale. He has written 
many books on music, and is the composer 
of numerous works that have gained en- 
viable recognition. Dr. Schmidt is a native 
of Berlin, born in 1860, and in his younger 
days occupied the position of opera con- 
ductor in Heidelberg, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Zurich and Halle. ao 2 2 
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“PROGRAM ”’ MUSIC AND ITS DETRACTORS 





Rear old argument averred that the 
writer of poetic or pictorial music is 
‘ke the child who adds to his rude draw- 
ing of an animal the words: “This is a 
dog.” If this is a sign of foolishness, 
then almost every great musician one can 
name is a fool. Bach says: “This is a 
lament over the departure of my brother” 
“This is a postilion’s horn”; “This is a 
serpent”; “This is a river”; “This is the 


wind”; “This is Jesus staggering under the 
cross.” Beethoven says: “This is Eg- 
mont”; “This is Coriolanus”; “This is Flo- 
restan”; “This is Leonora”; “This is a 
brook’: “This is thunder”; “These are 


peasants sing n* a hymn of gratitude after 
a storm.” Wagner says: “This is Sieg- 
fried”; “This is a dragon”; “This is a 
fire’; “This is the flowing Rhine.” Men- 
delssohn says: “These are fairies”; “This 
is Melusina”; “lhis is a calm sea.” Elgar 
says: “These are cockneys”; “This is a 
Salvation Army band approaching”; “This 
is an Italian landscape”; “This is the might 
of Rome.” Strauss says: This is Don 
Jvan”; “This is Anna”; “This is Don 
Quixote”; “This is Sancho Panza”; “This 
is a windmill”; “This is Dulcinea as Don 
Quixote imagines her to be”; “This is 
Dulcinea as she really is.” Debussy says: 
“This is a faun.” Schumann says: “This 
is Manfred”; “This is Faust.” Tschaikow- 
ski says: “This is Romeo”; “This is Friar 
Laurence”; “This is a gloomy landscape” ; 
“This is fate.” Schubert says: “This is 
a spinn:ng-wheel’; “This is a trout”; “This 
is a hurdy-gurdy”—and so on ad infinitum. 

There are simple musical imag‘nations of 
different orders. Let us rouchly classify 
them as (1) those that agt without any ex- 
ternal stimulus, (2) those that act with the 
slightest of external stimuli, (3) those that 


need, at times, a very definite external 
stimulus—a distinct poetic or pictorial im- 
age. 1o the first order, speaking in gen- 
eral terms, belongs .lozart; to the second 
order, Chopin; to the third order, Bach, 
Berlioz and Strauss. We get, that is (1) 
what is sometimes called abstract music; 
(2) music with a vague, poetic content, so 
vague that provablv the composer himself 
could not phrase it in words; (3) music 
with a very definite poetic content. For 
the thorough understanding of (1) no ver- 
bal clew is necessary; for (2) none may 
be necessary, or, in some cases, the barest 
hint may be enough; for (3) the verbal 
clew has to be fairly full—that is to sav, 
tne hearer needs to be placed in precisely 
the same relation to the music as the com- 
poser was when he wrote it. If he did 
not need a poetic or pictorial suggestion, 
ne-ther do I. If he needed something of 
the kind—needed it so urgently that with- 
out it the music would not have been writ- 
ten—then I need it too. The “program,’ 
therefore, mav be anything from the 
vaguest hint to a page of close type; it all 
depends on the music. Corresponding 
with these three orders of imagination in 
composers are three similar orders in the 
I:steners. Just as some composers com- 
bine them all, so may some listeners. If 
we can do this we can appreciate equally 
1, 2 and 3. If we are only, or mostly, sen- 
sitive to 1, then we are practically tone- 
deaf to 3. This, I take it, is the state of 
manv. They are deficient in a certain 
imaginative facultv. No one blames them 
for this: it is their misfortune, not their 
fault. But when thev want to turn their 
failings into a standard for the rest of the 
world, that is a little too much.—Ernest 
Newman in London Nation. 





SONCS BY 


CELESTE D. HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic inspiration ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCH — 
sitions, as well as the unfailing tic quality of 
musicianship, have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 


of style, 
HORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - + « + = $0.60 


as almost the simplicity of a folksong. For mezzo. 


Lee eee nt Somos -50 
and an h words. Somewhat ‘after the 
French school. Mezzo or baritone. 
POURQUOCI JF JET'AIME - =e + = = = -40 
rench and English words. A very melodious song 
for tenor. - Published by 
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TO GIVE OPERA IN ENGLISH 





Aborns will Produce “Bohéme,” “Butter- 
fly” and Others in New York. 


Milton and Sargent Aborn, managing 
directors of the Aborn Opera Company, 
have mapped out an extens:ve campaign 
for the production of grand opera in Eng- 
lish for the Spring and Summer. 

The season, which is to start on Easter 
Monday at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, will include, in addition to Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Newark, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Min- 
neapol.s. It is also the purpose to estab- 
lish a permanent home for English grand 
opera at popular prices in New York, and 
negotiations are now pending for a house 
with a seating capacity of 2,500. 

The Messrs. Aborn have secured the 
rights for “Madama Butterfly,” “La Bo- 
heme” and “Tosca,” and have also ar- 
ranged tor the production in Englisn of 
“Thais” (English version by Herman 
Klein), “Louise” (English translation by 
Henry Grafton Chapman) and the “Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame” (English version by 


Charles Alfred Byrne). In add'tion, the 
following will also be given: “Tales of 
Hoffman,” “Lohengrin,” “Il Trovatore,” 


“Rigoletto,” 


“Carmen,” “Faust,” “Lucia,” 
and “Pag- 


“Martha,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria” 
liacci.” 

Edward P. Temple has been engaged as 
general stage manager, and Carlos Nicosia 
and Max Fichandler as general musical 
conductors. 

In addition to the giving of English 
grand opera, the Messrs. Abbott are pre- 
paring a series of revivals of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. Thev are arranging 
a company to produce “The Gondoliers,” 
“Tolanthe.” “Pirates of Penzance,” “Pa- 
tience” and “Pinafore.” 





How Sousa Dodged a Difficulty 


When Sousa was on tour in Russia once 
the police censor wired at the last minute 
for the words of tne songs to be sung at 
the concert the same evening. The only 
two songs Sousa’s agent knew were “Annie 
Rooney” and “Marguerite,” so the difficulty 
was finally overcome by the vocalist singing 
“Annie Rooney” to the tune of “The Pearl 
of Brazil.” 





Saint-Saéns’s “L’Ancétre” and Raoul 
Laparra’s “La Jota” are proving a strong 
double bill at the Opéra Comique, Paris. 


CHICAGO STRING QUARTET 





Mrs. Ella Dahl-Rich Soloist with Four 
Thomas Instrumentalists 


Cuicaco, Jan. 11.—The Chicago String 
Quartet repeated its former success last 
Saturday morning in the foyer of Orches- 
tra Hall, giving a new program of interest 
with a degree of finish that was surprising 
and gratifying. Messrs. Letz, Kortschak, 
Esser and Ste:ndel, while a host in them- 
selves, are assisted by guest soloists. Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in C was played with aca- 


dem:c regard for all its finer valuation. 
Even better and more spirited was the 
Brahms Quartet in .. Minor. The third 


and conclud'ng feature of the recital was 
Dvorak’s Quintet in A, op. 81, in which 


Mrs. Ella Dahl-R‘ch, pianist, provided the 
very element of completeness which the 
purely stringed instruments seemed to 


lack, giving variety to a program that other- 


wise might be monotonous. Mrs. Rich 
played with a breadth and a fine inter- 
pretative valuation. i a P 





Linguistic Habits of Opera Singers 
[Reginald De Koven in New York World.] 


As I notice that operatic artists when 
sing-ng in their native language are gener- 
ally far more distinct and intelligible than 
when s nging a foreign one, it seems also 
reasonable to conclude that when accus- 
tomed to it English singers would be more 
intelligible in their own tongue than in any 
other. The question of habit and custom 
here seems an important one, as if Eng- 
lish singers were to sing more often in 
their own language they would unquestion- 
ably sing it better. The necessary incentive 
to the acquirement of a competent vocal 
use of their native tongue would therefore 
be furnished to American singers were the 
public to insist upon opera being sung 
to them in the vernacular, a state of af- 
fairs which I am free to confess I believe 
to be imminent. 





Dippel Sure of Permanency of Chicago 
Opera 


Andreas Dippel, general director of the 
Chicago Opera Company, left New York 
on Wednesday of last week, after a brief 
vis:t, and rejoined his company in St. Paul. 
He repeated previous declarations of his 
confidence in the permanence of Chicago 
opera and in the musical taste of the Chi- 
cago public. 
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“THE GIRL” STILL DRAWS IN CHICAGO 





Carolina White’s Impersonation of “ Minnie’? in New Puccini Opera 
a Magnet for Large Audiences—A Week of Performances 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Following the visit 

to St. Louis the local company returned 
to its home in the Auditorium, opening on 
Monday with the fifth performance of “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” Notwithstand- 
ing shrugging of shoulders and direful fore- 
bodings of the captious who see nothing 


nationalistic or even melodic in the music, 
the public appeared as anxious as ever to 
witness the work, crowded the house and 
approved it (after the first act) vigorously. 

Carolina White has intensified the good 
impression she made at the premiére with 
every appearance and has demonstrated be- 
yond cavil her artistic aptitude and special 
fitness for this difficult réle in its many 
moods and daring diversions—singing it 
beautifully and defining its dramatic drift 
delightfully. 

She is strong, sweet, reliant, winsome 
and eternally feminine in this primitive and 
eminently resourceful type. Amadeo Bassi 
has erown rapidly in artistic stature, com- 
porting with the strange environment in 
unusually sympathetic fashion, catching the 
spirit of the West and giving the part pic- 
torial as well as virile value in action and 
in song. 

The success of Mario Sammarco has ma- 
terially added to the effectiveness of the 
representation, as he too has overcome the 
unfamiliarity of the Latin in a new arena of 
action, and defined the peculiarities of 
Sheriff Rance with a deftness and earnest- 
ness that have made his work interesting 
and convincing. Gustave Huberdeau has 
been quite happy in defining the leisurely 
qualities of the aborigine and Hector Du- 
franne makes the breezy spirit of the miner 
infectious. The ensemble has _ strength- 
ened with each performance to give the 
work all the valuation that it possesses. 


“Thais” for the Sixth Time 


Tuesday evening Massenet’s “Thais” was 
given for the sixth time this season to a 
large and appreciative audience with Mary 
Garden in the title rdle and Hector Du- 
franne as Athanael. Charles Dalmoreés 
furnished his usual picturesque perform- 
ance of Nicias, and the orchestral read- 
ing of Cleofonte Campanini made him co- 
sharer. This was the farewell of the un- 
forgettable Mary Garden. 

Verdi’s “Otello” was revived Wednesday 
evening with Nicola Zerola in the leading 
role, showing his artistic stature befittingly 
in the heroic title part—in an earnest and 
consistent performance. Comparatively few 
tenors care to dare the difficulties of action 
that mark the Moor or cope with the fervor 
that marks its impassioned vocalistic flights. 
The great Tamagno, the fiery Alvarez or 
the tenor of heroic mold, Leo Slézak, have 
been chiefly identified with Otello as a war- 
rior of song, hence it is all the more to the 
credit of Nicola Zerola that he came and 
conquered as one possessed of the metal to 
make it ringing and impressive. 

Jeanne Korolewicz made her presence 
felt in pleasing fashion with brilliant vocal- 
ism to match a gracious personality as the 
gentle Desdemona—an impersonation to be 
happily remembered and one that brought 
its meed of approval in royal fashion. Like 
her dusky consort Nicola Zerola, she was 


the recipient of many curtain calls, for the 
enthusiasm of the audience was remarkable 
on this occasion. Another subtle and poten- 
tial personage was Mario Sammarco as 
the Jago, who invested the part with the 
real Shakespearean value for delicate malig- 
nancy, giving its color to the music with 
unerring deviltry. The remainder of the 
week was passed in St. Paul, where the re- 
sults under the enterprising guidance of 


-Mrs. F. H. Snyder were impressive and 


satisfactory. 

It was the fortunate choice of the man- 
agement to enlist Jane Osborn Hannah for 
the part of Desdemona in the fourth act 
of “Otello” as the consort of Nicola Zerola 
in the gala performance Friday a week ago 
in the Auditorium. She gave really rare 
vocalistic value to the event, carrying the 
big honors of the night—reviving mellow 
memories of Albani and Nordica. The 
beauty of the prayer for richness and full- 
ness of tone and a truly sympathetic read- 
ing marked the vocalism of Mme. Hannah 
as touchingly beautiful. There were 
numerous requests for her further appear- 
ance in the opera, but as this concluded her 
contract with the Chicago Grand Grand 
Opera Company she had other affairs to 
claim her attention. 

Miss Lillian Grenville, the brilliant young 
American cantatrice. the baby of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company by reason of 
youth, but not of accomplishment, who 
demonstrated her brilliancy in the title rdle 
of “Tosca” early in the season, led the 
honors of the gala performance with her 
vocalization of Mimi in the third act of “La 
Bohéme,” which started the big bill mo- 
mentously. She had an inspiring com- 
panion in John McCormick as Rudo/fo. 
The enthusiastic approval of her work in- 
spired by this performance was some com- 
pensation for her uncomplaining spirit in 
waiting for opportunity to knock at her 
door, and allow American artistry at home 
the approval that has followed her com- 
paratively brief but brilliant career abroad 

C. EL N. 





THINKS BOY A GENIUS © 


Anna Jewell Discovers Youthful Violin- 
ist of Unusual Gifts 


Anna Jewell, the pianist, has discovered 
a boy violinist, Henryk Mikulski, a Pole, 
in whose gifts she places great faith. She 
expects to give a benefit concert for him 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Jan 
uary 27. 

“I have discovered a real genius in this 
boy,” says Miss Jewell. “He is only six- 
teen years old, but he has a wealth of 
poetic imagination and brains. He has not 
studied long, but seems a natural born 
genius. His tone is wonderfully big, pure 
and broad.” 

Miss Jewell heard the boy play first sev- 
eral years ago, and has made him her 
protégé ever since. 





Lucrezia Bori, the young Spanish sopra- 
no who comes to the Metropolitan next 
season, is singing at the Teatro Verdi, in 
Florence. 
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MME. VALERI’S PUPILS 
WIN BONCI’S APPLAUSE 


Eminent Tenor Sits in Judgment at 
Recital Given by New York 
Students 


The voice pupils of Mme. Delia Valeri 
appeared in recital in the Palm Room of the 
Ansonia on Saturday evening, January 14, 
in the following program: 

“Autumn Song,” Mendelssohn, Miss H. Lane 
and Miss G. Briggs; Serenata, Tosti, Miss L. 
Turner; “‘Tacea la Notte Placida’” (from “Trova- 
tore”), Verdi, Miss H. Lane; *“*M’Appari” (from 
Marta”), Flotow, Mr. G, Carrera; “O Mio Fer- 
nando” (from ‘“Favorita’’), Donizetti, Miss G. 
Briggs; “Mi Chiamano Mimi” (from ‘La Bo- 
heme’), Puccini, and “O Patria Mia” (from 
Aida”), Verdi, Miss R. Milena; “O Terra Ad- 
dio” (from “Aida”’), Verdi, Miss R. Milena and 
Mr. G. Carrera, 

The recital was under the patronage of 
Signor Alessandro Bonci, who with Mme. 
Bonci was present. In addition there were 
many people well known in the musical 
world at this musicale 
and the approval which 
they gave to the singing 
of the various pupils 
was a fine commenda- 
tion for the teaching of 












Mme. Delia Valeri 
and two pupils, 
Rosa Milena and G. 
Carrera. 


Mme. Valeri. Signor Bonci, having acted 
as an examiner for the pupils in their 
work, was clearly gratified by the success 
of the students. Mme. Valeri accompanied 
and proved herself a pianist of no mean 
ability. As a teacher of singing she has 
established herself firmly in New York 
— her pupils are of professional stand- 
ard. 

The opening duet was sung by the Misses 
Lane and Briggs with fine tonal balance 
and was one of the most pleasing num- 
bers on the program. Tosti’s Serenata 
was rendered by Miss Turner with such 
style and finish that she was immediately 
encored, singing a Lullaby by Godard. Miss 
Lane’s aria from “Trovatore,” given in true 
operatic style, won two encores, “In the 
Garden of My Heart,” by Ball, and “April’s 
Gift,” by del Riego. Though one of the 
younger pupils, she displayed a well-trained 
voice and considerable ability as an inter- 
preter. The only male singer of the eve- 
ning, G. Carrera, showed a tenor voice of 
good range under excellent control, being 
compelled to respond with a duet in which 
he was assisted by Miss Briggs. The latter 
also sang an aria from “Favorita,” showing 
a facile technic and a sympathetic voice, 
which she used most effectively, recogniz- 
ing the applause with a song by Cadman. 
Rosa Milena, a signer of great dramatic 
possibilities, sang arias by Puccini and 
Verdi, and with Mr. Carrera, a duet from 
“Aida.” She displayed a mature conception 
of the rdéles which she was enacting and 
made a decided impression. 

The entire recital demonstrated well the 
Italian method of voice placement and 
enunciation, and each pupil, through Mme. 
Valeri’s training, was enabled to make the 
most of her talents, to the manifest delight 
of the large audience. 





Walter Soomer, now at the Metropoli- 
tan, is to sing in Dresden after this season. 


FIGHT FOR SEATS T0 
HEAR PHILHARMONIC 


Unusual Scene at Wagnerian Con- 
cert with Mme. Gadski 
as Soloist 


It fell to the Philharmonic last Sunday 
afternoon to give the sixth Wagner concert 
of the past two weeks, and the audience 
that filled Carnegie Hall was of record- 
breaking dimensions. By ten minutes be- 
fore the starting time it was necessary 
fairly to fight one’s way through the strug- 
gling mass of humanity that jammed the 
lobby. What other composer can afford 
such eloquent proof of popularity? 

Doubtless the general desire to hear this 
concert was further enhanced by the fact 
that the soloist was Mme. Gadski. The 


soprano contributed to a program con- 
structed so as to exemplify the growth of 
Wagner’s artistic style the “Dich Theure 
Halle,” from “Tannhauser” ; “Elsa’s Dream” 
from “Lohengrin” and Briinnhilde’s final 
speech from “Gétterdammerung.” The or- 
chestra did the overtures to “Rienzi,” 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” and the 
“Gotterdammerung” funeral march. 

The soprano was in even more splendid 
voice than at her first appearance last week. 
In the first half of the program it was 
especially her brilliant singing of the 
“Tannhauser” air that enraptured her hear- 
ers, and after it she received a huge bou- 
quet and recalls without number. In that 
supreme miracle of genius, the “G6otterdam- 
merung” immolation scene, she sang with a 
beauty of tone, an eloquent breadth and 
intensity of emotion that were calculated 
to thrill the most apathetic. It is at the 
hands of such an artist that Wagner’s 
music is seen to be as thoroughly and 
smoothly singable as anything in the old 
operas of the “bel canto” persuasion. 

Mr. Mahler’s doings gave high satisfac- 
tion, with one exception—the funeral 
march. Only a year ago he conducted it 
as it has seldom been conducted before. 
Last Sunday he changed his interpretation 
through some inexplicable caprice, alto- 
gether failed to bring out the heroic power 
of the stupendous climaxes, and left the 
hearer cold. The audience was manifestly 
disappointed, and applauded perfunctorily. 
Matters took on a very different tinge, how- 
ever, after his rousing interpretations of 
the “kKienzi,” “Tannhauser” and “Lohen- 
grin” music, though in the first his tempi 
were rather slower than those generally 
used. The orchestra did nobly. 








Naimskas’ New York State 
Recitals 


The. Mlles. Naimska, Marya, violinist, 
and Zofia, pianist, who are protégés of 
Paderewski and César Thomson, will give 
a series of recitals for a number of promi- 
nent New York State organizations, ap- 
pearing before the student body of Wells 
College the latter part of January. They 
are to be heard before the Women’s Club 
of Rome and a similar society in Auburn, 
as well as in a number of other cities. 


Misses 








The True Musician 


should know his _ instrument— 
should be familiar with its mechan- 
ism and structural details. The 
most important component part of 
the piano is the action. Without 
a good action the best musical ef- 
fects are impossible. This essen- 
tial is supplied in all pianos con- 
taining 


STRAUCH ACTIONS. 


Touch, repetition and power are 
demanded by the thorough mu- 
sician in a pianoforte action. All 
these requisites are contained in 


the STRAUCH BROS. actions. 


Our book free on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 

















NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


d 


Directors: CARL HEI 


Private instructions in Piano, Singing, Violin, "Cello an 


excellence. SPECIAL DEPART 


instruction in harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight readi 


d , 
lectures, etc., etc. STUDENTS RECEIVED DAILY CAT 





Marion Green 


BASSO CANTANTE 


Auditorium Bulliding 
Chicago if. 


128-130 E. 
ST., 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


all branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its 
FOR BEGINNERS. All instrumental ard vocal students receive free 
ensemble playing and free admission to concerts, 

ALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 


58th 
NEW YORK. 
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R. E. JOHNSTON 


OFFICE: St. James Building 
(1133 Broadway) New York City 


Announces the following Attractions 
Oclober, 1910 anc continuing untn June, 1911 


MARY GARDEN 
And Her Concert Co. April and May, 1911 


LIZA LEHMANN i the Celebrated Composer of “in 
a Persian Garden, Assisted by a European Quartette. 

paves SCHARWENKA, Eminent Composer-Pi- 
anist. 

ALEXANDER HEINEMANN, the Great German 
Lieder Ralla.i and Oratorio Singer 

MARIO SAMMARCO. Baritone of the Chicago 
Gran:} Opera Company Formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera House 

RITA FORNIA, Prima Donna Soprano, of the Met- 
rom litan and Boston Opera Houses 

eeeet MALKIN Great Russian cellist. 

AROLINE PAUL HARDY. Dramatic Soprano. 

LILIA ORMOND, Mezzo Soprano. 

EVA MYLOTT. the Australian Contralto. 

ARTURO TIBALDI. Young Enelish Violinist. 

HOWARD BROCKWAY, Composer. Pianist, Lec- 
ture Recit us, ““The Latest Word in Opera,’ Illustrated 
at the Piano 

MYRKON W vue at Basso 

FRANKLIN LAWSON, Teno 

CHRIS ANDERSON, Baritone 

MARIE HERITES, Bohemian Violinist. 

AGNES PETRING, Soprano. 

IRENE REYNOLDS, —~ ome 

an 


MAUD ALLAN 
the Classic Dancer. Assisted by a Symphony Orchestra 


mewn GESCHEIDT 


CRAMATIC SOPRANO— 0ratorio—Concert—Recital 
INSTRUCTION 24 €. 63d St. (Madison Ave.), New York 
Te'eohen: 4669 P'aza Management, EUGENE XUESTER 


CARLOS N. 


SANCHEZ 


Teacher of Singing Voice Building a Specialty 
Style—Repertoire 
Studio: 2 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 























THE 


WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGER 


Capable Assistants. 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, 


Booklet on request. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











HENRIETTE 


MICHELSON 


PIANIST 
Management: 
EUGENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d St., New York 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone 3053 Columbus 


FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON | 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 


1352 EAST 62d STREET 


STUDIO: 
519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


EMNAtit«*w*” 


BANKS 


PIANIST 
334 West 85th St., New York Tel. 2423 River 
FLORENCE = 


AUSTIN 


VIOLINIST 
Exclusive Direction: MARC LAGEN 
434 Fifth Avenue New York 
Personal Address, 133 East 34th Street 
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= Thais, ” “Tales of Hoffmann” and ‘‘Carmen”’ Performed with Favorites 
in Principal Roles—Ovation for Campanini 


St. Paut, MINN., Jan. — The St. 
Paul grand opera season, toward which 
has been directed much of the city’s in- 
terest and many of the Winter’s activi- 
ties, opened Thursday night with a superb 
performance of Massenet’s “Thais,” with 
Mary Garden in the title role. 

Mus:cal, educational, commercial and so- 
cial St. Paul united with the Ch-cago 
Grand Opera Company in an event which 
was the fulfilment of prophesy, expecta- 
tion and desire to Minnesota and the 
Northwest. 

M nneapolis, 
resentative of 
whose residents 
as the center of 
time, and who are 
numbers to the patronage 
of opera. 

Mrs. F. H. 


and movine figure, 


Duluth, Winnipeg are rep- 
many cities, far and near, 
have turned to St. Paul 
musical interest at this 
contributing in large 
of the season 


Snyder is the inspiring genius 
br nging the season to a 
successful climax. Her venturesome spirit, 
indom.table nerve, directed by a devoted 
love for music and a clear brain for busi- 
ness, afford a capacity for productive work 
on a large scale which has been frequently 
demonstrated and is now emphasized in the 
flush of the present opera season. 

Mary Garden as Thais exceeded the high- 
est expectations of the many who had ex- 
pected much. A large audience was swayed 
by the subtle power of a voice and per- 
sonality which in every pulse and line were 
vitally expressive and magnetic in their 
grip. 

To Dufranne, who sang Athanael, were 
extended evidences of warm appreciation 
for his work in a part to which he seemed 
favorably cast. Dalmores made a resplend- 
ent Nicias. 


More than save 


any other one feature, 


possibly the appearance of Miss Garden, 
Director Campanini held the attention and 
won the favor of the audience. His every 
appearance was greeted with applause, and 
h.s appearance on the stage with the princi- 
pals at the close of Act II drew torth the 
most emphatic demonstration of the eve- 
ning. The presence of Leopold Krahmer 
as concertmaster and his playing of the 
“Med tation” stood out as co-operative re- 
sponsible features in an eminently success- 
ful production. 

Friday afternoon Offenbach’s fantastic 
“Tales of Hoffmann” was presented to an- 
other audience of generous proportions. 
John McCormack’s Hoffmann was vocally 
delightful. The three loves were favorably 
impersonated. Lillian Grenville made a 
direct and effective appeal through the part 
of Antonia and Signorina Zeppilli aroused 
the wondering admiration of her audience 
as Olympia. Marguerita Sylva sang Giu- 
lietta. 

Tina d’Angelo as Niclaus, Wilhelm Beck, 
Constantin Nicolay and Armand Crabbe 
were among the principals. Marcel Char- 
Ler conducted. 

The third audience of the 
gathered Friday night for the 
of a well-known and favorite opera, 
“Carmen.” 

Marguerita Sylva sang Carmen with an 
abandon which was frankly elemental rather 
than subtly suggestive, and received con- 
siderable applause in recognition of her ex- 
ceed ngly spirited portrayal. Mario Guar- 
dabassi was appropriately cast for Don 
José, Hector Dufranne for Escamillo and 
Alice Zeppilli as Micaela. Campanini again 
wielded the baton. 

Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” and 
Charpentier’s “Louise” will close the sea- 
son Saturday. Pr. ha Se 


opera season 
enjoyment 
Bizet’s 





Gifted Pianist Gives Two Successful 
Recitals in Houston 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 16.—Helena Lewyn, 
the panist, was heard in two recitals re- 
cently, giving admirable proof of her talent 


and musicianship at both. Her programs 
ranged from Bach to MacDowell through 
Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn and 
Ch opin. 

Her performance of several Bach bour- 
rées and gigues was admirable in its tech- 
nical faultlessness and general cleanness 
of execution. She played a Beethoven so- 
nata with a breadth of utterance that was 
amazing, and in Chopin she rose to a con- 
siderable he ght of emotionalism. Her per- 
formance of his B Flat Minor Scherzo 
was replete with temperament and warmth, 
and in the B Flat Minor Sonata, wh.ch 
few women do justice to, she satisfied in 
every respect. Her Schumann playing was 
instinct with romantic qualities, and from 
considerat ons of digital celerity it would 
have been hard to have improved upon her 
playing of Mendelssohn’s “Dance of the 
Elves.” 

Miss Lewyn was received with rapturous 
applavse, and at her evening concert was 
compelled to add MacDowell’s “Hexen- 
tanz” as an encore. 


George F. aahi with Boris Hambourg 


Joris Hambourg, whose recital in Men- 


delssohn Hall on November 5 resulted in 
an overwhelming art.stc and _ social tri- 
umph, will give a second recital in New 


York in the near future when he will have 
the assistance at the pianoforte of George 
F. Boyle, head of the p:ano department at 
the Peabody Institute at Baltimore, a Bu- 
soni pupil and the son of Australia’s 
greatest, organ st, who is directing the 
music at St. Patrick’s Cathedral at Sydney. 
Mr. Hambourg and Mr. Boyle have ap- 
peared together on many occasions in Lon- 
don and Paris. 





Ernest Hutcheson in Hartford 


16.—Ernest Hut- 
in which Chopin 


HARTFORD, ConN., Jan. 
cheson played a program 
numbers dominated, at Unity Hall, last 
Friday evening, under the ‘ausp’ces of the 
Musical Club. He played with great bril- 
liancv. and a large audience applauded him 
with fervor. The program was long and 
difficult, but Mr. Hutcheson played it with 
flawless technic and fine emotional quality 


throughout. W. E. C. 


A Christmas Entertainment by Children’s 
Players and Orchestra 


On Tuesday afternoon, January 10, a 
performance was given in the ballroom of 
the Hotel. Plaza, New York, by the Chil- 
dren’s Players and the Children’s Orches- 
tra. A large audience applauded the ef- 
forts of the performers with much delight. 
An original one-act play, “The Christmas 
Tree,” by Grace Fisher, formed the first 
half of the afternoon’s entertainment. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Emilie 
Wagner, played the Allegro from the Ser- 
enade for String Orchestra, by Mozart, in 
a creditable manner, and also the “Shep- 
herd’s and Morris Dances” from the 
“Henry VIII Dances,” by Edward German. 
Gordon Kahn, a punil of Florence Austin, 
played the Ulard Fantasie on “Faust” with 
success. The second part of the afternoon 
was given over to “A Yule-tide Pantomime 
Dance,” adapted by Miss Fisher, in 
whch were portrayed the experiences of a 
child struggling through the storm, carry- 
ing his Christmas presents and meeting 
with the Snow Flakes, Wind Sprites, Sun 
Beams, etc. The performance was capital. 





Cecile Behrens’s New York Program 


the New York concert 
pianist, gives a recital in the White and 
Gold Hall of the Hotel Plaza on Friday 
afternoon, January 27, to introduce a mar- 
velously talented artist-pupil, Clara F. 
Schmitt. the assisting artists will be 
Katherine Fleming-Hinrichs, contralto, and 
Elsa Fischer, violinist. The following pro- 
gram will be rendered: 


Cecile Behrens, 


Mason’s Prelude. _ Liszt’s “Rigoletto” Para 
phrase, Cadman’s ‘“‘Melody in G,” Schulz-Evler- 
Strauss’s “‘Blue Danube,’”’ Mason’s “Au Matin,”’ 


Chopin-Liszt’s Grand Etude 
Ballad, A Flat. 


Dvérak’s Humoreske, 
de Concert, Chopin’s 





Opera Stars Sing for Charity 

Edmond Clément, the tenor; Alma Gluck, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Walter Damrosch, gave a 
concert in Carnegie Hall Saturday evening, 
Janvary 14, for the benefit of the Council 
of Jewish Women. Mme. Gluck sang 
charmingly an aria from “Louise” and 
songs bv Mahler, Cadman and Spross. M. 
Clément was heard with much pleasure in 
a duet with Mme. Gluck from “Manon” 
and also in the Flower Song from “Car- 
men.” The orchestra was heard in music 
of Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Goldmark, Mas- 
senet and Wallace. 





ar’ GARSON 


PRIMA DONNA 


Both Lyric and Leggtere Operas 
Repertoire, 28 Operas 


Address, 1 Corso Buenos 
Ayres, Mens. Italia 


Virginia Listemann 
SOPRANO 


Address, 611 Fullerton ea a 


| ERMOLOFF 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: Cathedral Hall, 229 W. 110th St, 
(or. Central P’kW.) Tel. 1148 Morningside 

Assistant: JACK ERMOLOFFP 
RUBY 


RUBY NASON 


PIANIST 


Address, 188 WEST UTICA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















HARRY M. 


GILBERT. 


Accompanist 
En Tour with Mr. David Bispham 
Address, care of LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 


Arens Vocal Studio 


308 West 56th Street, New York 














CHICAGO: 
E. WIX08 Orchestral and Choral Coaductor 


REOPENS MONDAY, SEPT. 26 
246 Michigan Ave. 
VIOLINIST 


cucase’ SCHAEFER 











New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 


(Published by Schirmer) 


Three Songs Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
** By the Lake” 
**To a Messenger" 
**The Sheepherder” (Two Keys) 


NICOLINE 


ZEDELER 


VIOLINIST 
Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
INTERNATIONAL TOUR 1910-1911 


CHRISTIAAN, Violinist ELEANOR FOSTER, Pianist 


KRIENS 














TRIO QUARTET 
Address: Telephone, 
351 West $7th Street. New York 6677 Columbus ¥ 
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“ IRVING 


Cc. l. VALENTINE, Director 
1036 Bloomfield Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


VOICE. PIANO, ORGAN AND 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 


CHARLES 


HEINROTH 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Musical Director 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg 


Address Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Homer Norris 


Harmony Counterpoint Composition 
St. George’s Memorial House, 
207 East 16th Street, New York City 














CAROLYN BEEBE, Piano 





A Chamber Music Attraction of Rare Merit 


Beebe-Dethier, Sonata Recitals 


EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 


Next Season Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


OPERA SCHOOL of NEW YORK 


Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic 
ENGLISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN 


SIG. TANARA, OF METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, Italian Repertoire 
ALBERT MIIL.DENBERG, Artistic Director 


Full Equipped Stage for Students 


ROOM 834, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY RETURNS TO NEW YORK;°ELMAN SOLOIST 


Third Pair of Concerts in Carnegie 
Hall Gives Rare Pleasure in 
Work of Both Orchestra and 
Soloist—Elman’s Poetic Reading 
of Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony ” 


HE Boston Symphony gave the first of 
its third pair of New Lork concerts in 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening of last 
week. Mischa Elman, violinist, was the 
soloist and one of the largest audiences 
of the year applauded him enthusiastically 
for his performance of Lalo’s 
Symphony.” This very unSpanish 
position is having a most remarkable vogue 
this season—more, one is inclined to be- 
lieve, than its musical merits warrant. 
though it has a number of undeniably fine 
moments. Mr. Elman gave it a perform- 


ance that must be set on record as one 
of the greatest things he has ever done 
in this city. It was technically beyond re- 
proach and deeply poetic in interpretation, 
the andante especially rousing him to his 
best efforts in this respect. After h’s bril- 
liant renderng of the last movement the 


“Span sh 
com- 


audience refused to calm down until he 
had reappeared about seven times, and 
even then there were some persons who 


seemed unwilling to let the concert pro- 
ceed without making the player break Bos- 
ton Symphony rules regarding encores. 
The orchestral program contained the 
slow division of Schubert's “Unfinished” 
symphony, played in memory of James 
Jackson Higginson, brother of Colonel 
Henry L. Higginson, founder of the or- 
chestra; Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
and “In a Moorish Café,” from Humper- 
dinck’s “Moorish Rhapsody.” There were 
moments during the evening when one sus- 
pected the wood-wind of being a trifle out 
of tune, but for the rest the orchestra 
played as one expects the Boston Sym- 
phony to plav. Mr. Fiedler’s interpreta- 
tion of the Schubert was full of charm, 
thovgh we have heard even more poetic 
renditions, and his Beethoven was done 
with great refinement and admirably 
along purely conventional lines. One 
missed, for one thing, the tremendous 
rhythmic snap that Mr. Mahler puts into it. 
The “Night in a Moorish Café” is not 
the sort of thing one expects nowadays 
from the composer of ‘“K6nigskinder.” 
With another movement it was written 
for the Leeds Festival in 1808. It is a 
well scored piece of music, though possess- 
ing little or no local color such as one 
would naturally expect in music depicting 
so exotic and picturesque a locality. Such 
melodies as it contains are more or less 
fragmentary and inconsequential. H. F. P. 
The Saturday Concert 
T was a wild ride on which Conductor 
Fiedler led his men of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on the occasion of the 
performance of Sibelius’s second symphony 


| 
| 
| 
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Mischa Elman, Violinist, with His Accompanist, Percy Kahn 


on Saturday afternoon, January 14, at Car- 
neg.e Hall. Mischa Elman was the soloist 
and the program was as follows: 

Humperdinck, Prelude to “Hinsel und Gretel”; 
Sibelius, Symphony in D Major, No. 2. I, Alle 
gretto; II, Tempo Andante ma_ Rubato; III, 
Vivacissimo, Lent» e Suave; IV, Finale, Allegro 
Moderato. Mendelssohn, Concerto for Violin. 
Wagner, Overture, “Tannhauser.” 

Tne very fresh and charming Prelude to 
“Hansel und Gretel’ was well played. It 
should be heard oftener. 

It was probably not thouvghtlessly that 
Mr. Fiedler arranged to give hs hearers 
some moments of neace before and atter 
the symphony by Sibelius. 

Since Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
phony fell unon the sympathetic ears of a 
wretched humanity no sucli titanic wail as 
this new symphony by the Finn sh com- 
poser has been heard. 


Sym- 














== SEASON 1910-1911 => 


The Cincinnati 
ymphony Orchestra 


LEOPOLD STOKOVSKI 


629 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati 


Conductor 
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246-7-8-9 Michigan Blv’d 
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College 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Now in its NEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park + 


The finest building of its kind in existence. : 
and most thoroughly equipped of all institutions of musical learning. 
The Strongest Faculty ever assembled in any Musical College. 
Contains Ziegfeld Hall—offering unsurpassed facilities for rehearsals 
and public appearances of students in Concert, Opera and the 


Drama. All branches of 


Housing the largest 


MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACTING. OPERA SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Board of Musical Directors: Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Alexander Sebald, 
Herman Devries, Dr. Louis Falk, Felix Borowski, Anton Foerster, 
Paul Stoye, Hans von Schiller, Maurice Devries, Mrs. O. L. Fox. 
Recent Acquisition to the Faculty: Paul Stoye. 


Founded 1867. , 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Catalog Mailed Free. 
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CONTRALTO 


Studie: 206 W. 106th Street, H. Y. 
"Phone: 3862 River. 








he S belius symphony is a most extraor 
d-nary work as regards definiteness, imag 
ination, passion, color, and in the con 
vincing manner in which it appears to ex- 
press the soul of its comnoser. It will add 
wonderfully to the p-cturesqueness of mod 
ern music, and wh le the interest in it is 
bound to be great and is very likely to per- 
sist it renains that it is not what the mod- 
ern world is most earnestly looking for, 
namely, the answer to these very tortured 
questionings which :t is the purpose ot this 
symphony to emphas ze 

Che symphony itself is the old story, al- 


though told with the most starting tresh- 
ness, the story of a hopelessly ideai nature 
striking on the rocks of the world, and 
while vastly appreciative of good anu ev.| 
still failing to find the way to peace. In 


ths symphony Sibelius is too much the 
artist and too little the seer. 

[here are Tscha:kowskian sympathies in 
its first bars, a rising phrase ot three notes 
richly harmonized for the strings. A kind 
of bagpipish phrase in the woodw nd re- 
sporids to this, after which the violins in 
un.son, unaccompanied, sing a strange and 


sombre melody. JIh.s opening ts all tenta- 


tive. After some agitated p zzicatos tnere 
begins a scene as of the awakening of many 
sharn little voices call.ng from all sides. 
It is like the assembl ng of hosts of strange 
imns [hese melodic lines + seem as it 
etched with acid. Sibelius has a positive 
genius for getting the most cutting and 


penetrating effects out of his instruments. 
A stormy climax ar.ses and at its apex 


the main theme of the first movement 


strikes out with a poignancy of passion suf- 
ficient to leave an eternal and ineradicable 
mark on the soul of the hearer. It is like 
the despairing shriek of a damned soul 
followed by its plunge into the gulf of 
hell. The movement closes w:th a quiet- 
ness which represents either the mere in- 
evitable reaction within the soul depicted 
by the svmphony or the peace which it has 
left behind. 

The second movement, Andante, in which 
one might hope for a respite, is more than 
ever sucevestive of a soul pursued by the 
furies. It begins with myster’ous pizzi- 
eatos like the Troll Dance from the Peer 
Gynt suite. The persistent iteration, in a 
sort of crcular motion, of this pizzicato 
in the lowest range of the strngs, finally 
insists upon suggesting to the hearer the 
restless treading of lost sorls wpon the 
floor of the pit. Rasning cries from the 
lower notes of the English horn strike 
ovt occasionally from this backeround. 
This is viciovsly weird music. Finally the 
passions of ths murky reg’on find vent in 
agitated outbvrsts followed by silence. 
Then comes a broad chant of sombre and 
peaceful beauty, all interrupted by a clos- 
ine passage of terrib’e unrest. 

The third and fourth movements run to- 
gether. Sibelus has a capac:ty for ex- 
nressing great beauty and peace, but he 
cannot bring himself to do so for more 
than a moment or two, when he breaks in 
upon the mood with the most appalling 
thunderstrokes of horror. The most ex- 
traordinary of the various occasions upon 
which he has done this in this symphony 
occurs in the third movement. 

\fter painting other regions of hell than 
those previously pictured, a broad melody, 
melting with pathos and heavy with beauty, 
sings out, but is suddenly devastated by one 
of the most frightful and malefic interrup- 
tions which it has been given to any mod- 
ern composer to conceive. 

Later there are some “Salomé” cistern- 
like rumblings, and finally a climax like a 
congress of all the djinns in the “Arabian 
Nights,” represented by throb)ings in the 
bass, shriexs from the trumpets and squeals 
on the strings [Through all of these hor- 
rors and moments of interm-ttent beauty 
runs much melody of a characteristic and 
fascinating sort. 

Sibelius is particularly clean-cut in 
melodic contovr, and has an inexhaustible 
fund of melodic ideas. The symphony is 
a marvel of orchestration. Psychologically 
tentative as the work may be at times there 
is not a single doubtful or tentative instant 
in its instrumentaton. The composer is 
dabolically certain of the effect which he 
wishes to produce. The symphony is a 
work of intense interest and it is ardently 
to be hoped that conductors will provide 
the opportun ty for a greater familiarity 
with it. 

Elman exhib:ted mastery of the highest 
sort in his performance of the concerto. 
He has developed much in the last year 
or so, part.cularly in respect of pose. He 
is still the same dynamo of emotional en- 
ergy and leaps upon his hgh notes and 
virtuoso passages like a tiger on its prey 
and brines a luxurious abundance of feel- 
ing out of his singing legato passages. 

The critical and intelligent aud ence 
which attends the Boston Symphony con- 
certs applauded h.m wildly. 

Mr. Fiedler, who spent himself so lib- 
erally in the Sibelius, may be pardoned for 
not altogether putting his best in the “Tann- 
hduser” overture. The opening dragged a 
little, and the trombones did not str:ke out 
with enough dynamic force where they 
enter w.th the Pilgrims’ Chorus together 
with the shimmering strings. ‘Lhe Venus- 
burg sect.on went hinely. 

ARTHUR IT ARWELL. 





Lilli Lehmann has latelv been a “guest” 
at the Vienna Court Opera again. 

Breslau is to have Germany’s next Bach 
Festival, in 1912. 
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DANILL 





Mezzo-Contralto 
Management: The Quinlan Internationa! Musica! Agency, Successors to the Wolfsoha Bureau. 1 West 34th Street, New York 


REED 





Tenor 


DRAMATIC TENOR 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


: Address The Quinian tnternationa; Masica! Agency, Sucees- 
sors to the Woifsuhn Bursaa * West 34th Street, Hew York 


The Manhattan Ladies Quartet 


IRENE CUMMING, Ist Soprano 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2d Soprano 


ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, Ist Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, 2d Alto 


Address Communications to IRENE CUMMING, 


"Phone 2565 J, Morningside 
ppt areu 


: HASTINGS 


i with great success in principal European cities, season 1909 


612 West 135th Street, New York City 








BARITONE 

Recently on tour assisting Mme. Nordica. 
Mre Lehmann, the Dresden Philharmonk 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MUSICAL CRITI- 
CISM IN NEW YORK? 


The United States of America is undoubtedly ap- 
proaching the condition of a civilized country. Its in- 
habitants are apt to assume, however, that this condition 
of civilization has progressed further than is actually 
the case. 

For example, New York undoubtedly possesses a 
musical art life, but it is far from certain that that art 
life has attained a degree of civilization that is up to 
modern standards in other countries. 

So far as musical activities go New York certainly 
stands with the foremost cities of the world. With 
regard to musical criticism, however, it may reasonably 
be thought to be otherwise. 

Criticism in a musical community exists to give the 
musical news and to offer comment which will help 
those interested in musical art to an understanding of 
the progress and quality of musical art about them. 

True criticism is not partial. It aims to keep the pub- 
lic apprised of the situation of musical growth. Its 
code, though unwritten, is as definite, and should be as 
inviolable as the unwritten code of manners. In every 
civilized artistic community of the world one of the 
chief articles of this code is that a new work, presented 
under dignified auspices, shall have critical attention. 
To so notice a new work is, in the sphere of criticism, 
what an act of good manners is in the sphere of social 
intercourse. 

One of the greatest of American artists, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, recently gave a piano recital in New 
York. In the most prominent and advantageous part 
of the program she placed a sonata which was entirely 
new to New York, and which is the work of a composer 
whose achievement in quantity and quality rises high 
in comparison with that of any American composer, 
and who is rapidly coming into prominence. 

Mme. Zeisler would not have sacrificed her reputation 
by so placing this sonata, and playing it out of com- 
pliment (in view of the fact that it was dedicated to her) 
had she not regarded it as an entirely worthy art work. 
It is scarcely pleasant to record the fact that one New 
York critic showed himself so lacking in courtesy and 
‘so ready to discredit the pianist’s artistic honor as to 
intimate the contrary. 

The point at issue, however, is this: That a number 
of critical articles in the most important of the New 
York papers entirely omitted all critical reference to 
this new work presented admirably by one of America’s 
greatest artists, merely mentioning the fact that such 
a work was played while devoting considerable space 
to other matters comparatively trivial. 

This, beyond being in the first instance an affront to 
the author of the work, and to the artist who presented 
it, is equally an injustice to the public, which is entitled 
to a fair measure of information, as free from prejudice 
as possible, concerning a new work. Beyond this, again, 
such an omission is an affront to the progress of 
musical art which would not be tolerated in a mature 


center of art progress, and should not be in New York. 

That leading papers should exhibit such a defection 
from the civilized code of musical criticism reveals an 
unfortunate condition of criticism in New York City, 
and one which is unworthy of the place which New 
York is supposed to occupy in the musical world. 

Does the critic exist to write occasionally, or spas- 
modically, according to his whims and prejudices, or 
does he exist to reflect adequately and conscientiously 
to his readers the progress of musical art about them? 

It may be that no one demands this latter function 
of him in terms, but the requirements of enlightened 
criticism in a civilized community should demand it of 
him. It is more than a question of civilization—it is a 
question of noblesse oblige. 





WHAT IS A STAR? 


It sometimes happens that the definition of a word 
becomes outworn, while the word itself remains in ac- 
tive service. 

From the telegraphic advices from London to the 
New York dailies, containing the latest oracular utter- 
ances of Oscar Hammerstein, it would appear that some 
such transformation were taking place in the definition 
of the word “star.” 

The London operatic venture has passed the stage 
where it was necessary for the impresario to devote 
himself to the engaging of bricklayers. He is now en- 
gaging singers. 

According to a cable to the Times, Mr. Hammerstein, 
when asked by that paper’s correspondent in London 
whether he had engaged any stars, called for a defini- 
tion of the word. Melba and Caruso were named, and 
the cpera king retorted that they were not stars, but 
freaks. Thus the passing of the star! 

An artist who can stand out from his fellows with 
sensational brilliancy is no longer a star—he is a freak. 
What, then, is a star? According to the new oracle, a 
star is simply an excellent artist, who can take his place 
worthily in a company of excellent artists. 

The implied rebuke to the world of opera-goers in 
Mr. Hammerstein’s remark—that it flocks to see freaks, 
not artists—is sufficiently stinging in its intent, but it is 
doubtful if it will be greatly taken to heart by those at 
whom it is directed. 

However, for the sake of the education of the public, 
let every operatic mollycoddle know that he is now a 
freak-worshipper; that a star is no longer an artist ex- 
alted in isolation; but merely a first-class singer; and 
that the earlier definition of star still obtains only in 
Leonia, N. J., and Skaneateles, N. Y. 





PUCCINI ON AMERICAN MUSIC 

The London papers report Puccini as saying that 
there is no such thing as American music. 

This much is plain—that it has no existence so far as 
Signor Puccini’s consciousness is concerned. Having 
failed, inevitably, to infuse American spirit into the 
“Girl of the Golden West,” it is not surprising to hind 
him reported as saying that American music 
exist. 

It is not a case of sour grapes, but of no grapes at 
all—a total illusion. 

The school of critics which maintains that music is 
universal (and which would, of course, be just as ready 
to expect the “Girl” to come from Germany and 
“Ko6nigskinder” from Italy) will rejoice in the alleged 
oracular utterances of Puccini. Such critics will eagerly 
adduce it in support of their nebulous, not nebular, 
hypothesis, which will thereby obtain a glamor which, 
thus unaided, they cannot confer upon it. 

Because a new thing has not yet been satisfactorily 
defined, it is not, therefore, necessarily without exist- 
ence. And so long as we lay claim to a distinctive 
national spirit among the nations (as we must per- 
force do), and which can be nothing else than a human 
spirit, we have no choice but to admit the possibility— 
indeed, the inevitability—of forms of music which shall 
more and more nearly voice that spirit. — 

In various obvious ways American independence is 
already showing itself in music; the subtler and more 
penetrating essences of that independence, which are 
beginning to manifest themselves, have not yet been 
separated in the retort of critical analysis. 

It is much easier to deny the existence of American 
spirit in music than to set one’s brain to the subtle and 
difficult analytical task of isolating and labeling it. “A 
fool can deny more truth in half an hour than a wise 
man can prove in seven years.” 

A foreigner unacquainted with the facts is scarcely 
in a position to announce to the world what the Ameri- 
can people have and what they have not got. The 
nation will, however, not worry greatly over the al- 
legedly alleged lack of its own music. It is too busy 
making it! 


does not 





The presentation of Arthur Nevin’s “Poia” was a hard 
pill for Germany to swallow. And now comes the news 
that a Chicago girl has won the second prize of five 


hundred dollars in the international waltz composition 
contest organized by the Berlin illustrated weekly, Die 
Woche. Had it been the first prize it probably would 
have been the last straw and would have broken the 
German camel’s back. However, a waltz must be pretty 
good, even if not back-breaking, to win second prize in 
a competition open to the world, where three thousand 
two hundred and forty-seven waltzes were submitted. 

It must be gradually becoming manifest to Europe 
that America can produce something more than the 
dollar. What with the production of American operas 
in Europe; the winning by Americans of prizes for com- 
position in Germany; the first chance at European 
operas in New York—America arrives at becoming a 
world power in musical art. 

Watch us grow! 





Recruits for the Opera in English Cause 


[Charles Henry Meltzer in the American.] 


Within the past few weeks, however, much has 
moved. Bonci and Alma Gluck have proved that 
English may be beautiful and musical. Humperdinck 
and the head of the executive at the Metropolitan 
have insisted on the propriety of singing “K6nigskin- 
der” here next season with the English words which I— 
poor, shrinking, modest I—have written for it. Henry 
Savage is now said to be planning the same work in 
English. Tito Ricordi, an Italian of Italians, has pro- 
claimed the necessity of using the vernacular in opera. 
Alfred Hertz, Johanna Gadski, Walter Damrosch, Lil- 
lian Nordica, Andreas Dippel and the editor of MUSICAL 
America had already committed themselves to the cause 
fer which I have been fighting. 
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H. M. Gilbert, Bispham’s Accompanist, and a Western 
Experience 


Accompanists sometimes have unique and interesting 
experiences in their travels, as may be seen from the 
above picture of Harry M. Gilbert, accompanist for 
David Bispham. In Paducah, Ky., he recently made the 
acquaintance of this bear, captured in Washington, and 
spent most of his few days there in an effort-to train it 
in the way it should go, but without great success. In 
the intervals between tours Mr. Gilbert spends his time 
composing. 

Nordica.—The rumor was circulated in political New 
Jersey last week that Lillian Nordica was interested in 
the possible candidacy of her husband, George W. 


Young, the New York banker, for a seat in the United 
States Senate. Mr. Young has a country place near 


Asbury Park, and it was suggested that he might be 
advanced as a compromise candidate of the Democrats 
should a deadlock occur between the announced candi- 
dates, former Senator Smith and James E. Martine. 


Kubelik—At a reception on one occasion at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Kubelik, the violinist, 
rather ill at ease, retired to a corner after playing and 
a silent young girl approaching him said, “Pardon me, 
sir, but your handkerchief is hanging out of your 
pocket.” “Thank you,” said Kubelik, “thank you for 
this warning; you know the company better than I do.” 


McCormack.—When John McCormack, the Irish ten- 
or, was singing with the Chicago Opera Company on 
its recent visit to St. Louis he was reminded that it was 
in the Missouri metropolis that his life’s romance was 
begun, and also that it was there that he first sang in 
French. During the St. Louis Exposition, in 1904, Mr. 
McCormack played an engagement in the Irish Village 
and there met Lily Foley, whom he had known in Dub- 
lin for a short time. They became engaged and after- 
ward married in Dublin. 


Hambourg—In Canada, where the air is cold and 
crisp, Boris Hambourg, the ’cellist, spent a week lately 
with friends of many years’ standing who showed him 
every variety of Winter sports so dear to the hearts of 
Canadians. There was sleighing, skating, toboggan- 
ing, a cross-country over the crusted snow on the big 
snow shoes and the only sport which the great ’cellist 
declined to try his hand at, ski-ing. 
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Frances Rose, Dramatic Soprano of the 
Royal Opera of Berlin 


Bertin, Jan. 7.—Frances Rose, the dra- 
matic soprano of the Royal Opera of Ber- 
lin, is an American who has been engaged 
for the Metropolitan Opera for the seasons 
of 1912-1915, inclusive. Miss Rose was 
born in Denver, Col., and has spent the 
greater part of her life in Cleveland, O., 
which she considers her home. O. P. J. 


AMERICAN MUSIC PROGRAM | 








Compositions by Arthur Farwell and 
Arthur Foote Heard in San Diego 


San wieEco, CAL., Jan. 10.—Mrs. Henry E. 
Mills, of San Diego, Cal., recently enter- 
tained at her home the members of the 
San Diego Center of the American Music 
Society and other guests. A musical pro- 
gram was given consisting, with one excep- 
tion, of the works of Arthur Farwell, pres- 
ident of the national organization of the 
American Music Society. 

lhe artists participating were members 
of the San Diego Center of the society 
and were Minnie Bloeser, pianist; kllen 
Babcock, pianist; Mrs. Carl Ferris, pianist; 
and Mrs. Henry Mills, pianist. The songs 
were sung by Mrs. L. L. Rowan and Mrs. 
Sydney Hill. The trio was played by Miss 
Whittemore, violin; Mr. Albert Mills, 
cello, and Mrs. Mills. Grace Bowers, 
Mrs. Amy Vincent and Mrs. Mills accom- 
panied the songs. The following works 
by Mr. Farwell were given: 
piano; “The Hours of Grief” and “La 
Cara Negra,” songs of California; Symbolistic 
Study, No, 1, piano; “A Ruined Garden,” song 


for soprano; “Owasco Memories” (Suite), piano; 
“Ichibuzzhi,” piano. 


The program closed with a Trio for 
strings and piano by Arthur Foote. 


“Dawn,” 





MAUD POWELL IN OTTAWA 





Violinist Makes Deep Impression in First 
Canadian Recital 


Ottawa, CAN., Jan. 16—Rare indeed is 
the opportunity of any one to hear such a 
true artist in the highest sense of the word 
and such violin playing as was enjoyed at 
the Russell Theater last Thursday when 
Maud Powell appeared under the auspices 
of the Morning Music Club. 

Before she plavs a note one is attracted 
to her by her womanly personality, her 
grace and refinement, and her evident in- 
telligence of a high order. Her playing 
demonstrates right at the start that she is 
an artist writ large, a good, solid artist 
without any caprice. Her program was one 
well suited to show her wonderful art, and 
she held every one enthralled. She has a 


delicacy of conception, a technic that is re- 
markable, and she plays with a warmth of 
temperament, making her instrument a liv- 
ing thing producing the most exquisite 
notes, at times like the sweetest of human 
voices, again like the notes of a great or- 
gan. 

Every number on her splendid program 
was enjoyed to the full and it is difficult 
to say just in what one she excelled. 


PUGGINI'S GRITICISM 
ABSURD, THEY SAY 


Philadelphia Musicians Reply to 
Composer’s Remarks Concern- 
ing American Music 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 16—“‘They have 
negro music which is the savagery of 
sound, but that is all.”—Giacomo Puccini. 
This reported declaration in London by 
the composer of “The Girl of the Golden 
West” and other operas which have de- 
lighted Philadelphians has not increased his 
popularity here, to say the last. Mr. Puc- 
cini made the remark when he was asked 
for his opinion of American music, to 
which Philadelphia contributes no little part 
and naturally this city smarts under the re- 
flection. 
Philadelphia’s leaders in the musical field 


desire to recall a few things to the com- 
poser’s memory. They say he would never 
have made such a statement if he had been 
acquainted with the works of such Amer- 
icans as MacDowell, Chadwick, Foote, 
Nevin, Bristow, or harking back to the old 
days, Stephen Foster and his plaintive 
homestead songs. The prevailing opinion 
is that Puccini spoke unwittingly, or un- 
knowingly, or with malice while he was 
smarting under the jab of certain of his 
American critics, who, while giving “The 
Girl of the Golden West” due praise, de- 
clared that it lacks “American atmosphere.” 

“Absurd,” was the word used by Dr. 
Hugh Clark, professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in summing up 
Puccini’s statement. 

“Yes, it is absurd to say that we have no 
music,” continued Dr. Clark, “for we have 
music, and very good music, as the pro- 
duction of our talented composers have 
proved in recent years. But if Puccini 
means that we have no national music, then 
he is right. America is too cosmopolitan 
for a national music, for such a thing is 
possible only when a country has been in- 
habited by the same race of people for hun- 
dreds, maybe thousands, of years. ‘lnere 
is the Czardas of Hungary, for instance; 
the German and the Irish folk songs, which 
are among the most beautiful ever written 
—all expressive of the lands from which 
they come and easily recognizable. Amer- 
ica can never have these unless she shuts 
her gates and stems the tide of immigration, 
for there is no music possible to express the 
cosmopolitan mixture of races that meet 
and mingle here and are welded into a 
great people like no other in the world. 

“If Puccini had gone South, possibly he 
might have realized that in common with 
folk songs, some of the melodies of colored 
people are infinitely beautiful and otners 
are not. For folk songs are never of the 
highest or most artistic order of music. 
Therefore, the lack of them need not pre- 
vent America from producing good, nay, 
even great music in the years to come.” 

Wassili Leps, whose compositions, “An- 
don” and “In the Garden of the Gods” are 
familiar to all musicians, said that in his 
opinion Puccini’s idea regarding American 
music is shared by many, due to a false 
view of the subject. 

“There is an American music,” Mr. Leps 
commented, “but it is not the colored man’s 
nor the Indian’s, nor ‘ragtime.’ It is a 
much nobler and finer music, the outcome 
of the combination of the best of all Euro- 
pean schools—a music as cosmopolitan in 
character as the people. There is no doubt 
that in this the music of the colored man 
and the Indian has a certain influence.” 

In speaking of “The Girl of the Golden 
West” Mr. Leps added that “it takes more 
than a passing acquaintance with the people 
in general and California miners in partic- 
ular to produce music depicting their cnar- 
acteristics. Puccini has written a wonder- 
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ful opera, but has not been entirely success- 
ful in portraying the American people.” 

Siegfried Behrens, director of the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society, a man who has 
devoted his life to the better class of 
music production here, and who is regarded 
as an authority, considers Puccini's criti- 
cism unfounded and unjust because of its 
limitations. 

“Many folk-songs have become famous 
because the genius of some composer took 
them as the warp upon which to weave the 
woof of a symphony,” remarked Mr. tseh- 
rens. “But it was the genius of the man, 
not the song, that inspired the composition, 
as Puccini well knows. Foster’s old songs 
might be considered as typical of America; 
our national anthem, however, ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’ is one of the most dif- 
ficult compositions ever written. It is nat- 
ural that when the young composers of this 
country write they should imitate the mas- 
ters who have come from Europe. Music 
is universal; it cannot be said to be peculiar 
to a country or a people. There are only 
two kinds, the good and the bad. America 
already has produced some of the best. She 
may not have a national music, but she will 
have what is much beter, and that is good 


music.” S. E. E. 





The Opera and the Drama 

{Andreas Dippel before Chicago Woman’s Club] 

It is a complaint often heard in theatri- 
cal circles that theatergoers prefer the opera 
to such an extent that the attendance on 
dramatic performances is suffering a seri- 
ous decrease. This is not to be wondered 
at in view of the fact that most of ‘the 
different nationalities of which the Ameri- 
can nation consists have always shown a 
preference for music and for opera. Be- 
sides, the attraction of a great singer has 
alwavs been and always will be stronger 
than the one exercised by a dramatic actor. 





Concerts devoted exclusively to Hugo 
Kaun’s compositions were recently given in 
Frankfort-on-Main and Hanau. 


SUCCESS IN OPERA ABROAD 





Beatrice Wheeler, of Boston, Winning 
New Laurels in Madrid 


16.—Beatrice Wheeler is 
demonstrating again this season in the 
Royal Opera in Madrid, Spain, that an 
American girl can win recognition from 
critical Italian and Spanish audiences if she 
is vocally and temperamentally fitted for 
operatic singing. She sang Erda at five per- 
formances of “Siegfried,” and also sang in 
other German operas, including “Rhein- 
gold,” in which she appeared as a Rhein- 
maiden and Erda, two of the important 
roles in this opera. She also sang in “Die 
Walkire” and as Marta and Pantales in 

“Mefistofeles” at four performances. 

Miss Wheeler will sing soon in “Gdtter- 
damerung” and has recently appeared in 
“Rigoletto.” She has many other operas 
prepared and her répertoire for the season 
will be extensive. For two seasons past 
Miss Wheeler sang at the San Carlo Opera 
House in Naples, where she had a note- 
worthy success. DD. Ly Ee 


Boston, Jan. 





How Puccini Saved Royalties 


An interesting sidelight on the visit to 
this country of Puccini is given by one of 
the player-piano houses. He points out 
that if the composer had not been in 
America during the premiére of “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” that opera could 
have been reproduced mechanically with- 
out permission of Puccini or his publisher, 
Ricordi, and without the necessity of pay- 
ing royalties. The new copyright act 
reads in part as follows: “And whereas 
it is further provided that the copyright 
secured by the act shall extend to the 
work of an author or proprietor who is a 
citizen or subject of a foreign State or 
nation, when said alien author or pro- 
prietor shall be domiciled within the United 
States at the time of the first production 
ot his work.” 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








COMPOSERS have not lavished much 
attention on Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese,”* so 
it is interesting to note that a setting of 
them has lately been made by Eleanor 
Everest Freer, of Chicago. The under- 
taking is a venturesome one, for these 
poems, like Oscar Khayyam’s, depend 
for their effect upon a peculiar richness 
of language which composers do not often 
succeed in enhancing by muscal minis- 
trations. All the more credit to Mrs. 
Freer, therefore, for the results she has 
accomplished. The new cycle is a nighly 
interesting one and it is to be hoped will 
obtain a public hearing as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The set consists of forty-four musical 
numbers, of whch the last is musically 
identical with the first, thus giving an air of 
unity to the whole. The cycle undoubtedly 
contains some moments that do not rise 
to the level of the rest; but what musical 
work does not? Mrs. Freer is gifted with 
a piquant harmonic faculty and with mod- 
ulatory ingenuity, and she knows how to 
write thoroughly singable and at the same 
time highly effective passages trom an 
emotional standpoint. She has generally 
caught the spirit of the sonnets with con- 
siderable cleverness. 

Among the numbers which stand out 
prominently in the set are “The face of all 
the world is changed, I thnk,” “Indeed 
this very love wh.ch is my boast,” “| 
never gave a lock of hair away,” “Is it 
indeed so?” “I see thine image through 
my tears to-night,” “Pardon, Oh! Par- 
don”; and there is much else to command 
attention. Mrs. Freer’s accompaniments 
are not always of the easiest to play, but 
they will repay careful practice. 





OOSEY & CO. publish a setting by Gra- 
ham Peele of William Watson's 

lad of Semmerwater’+} which is an interest- 
ing effort, without being very much more. 
Mr. Watson’s poem has the true qual ties of 
the ballad, and Mr. Peele, instead of writing 
for it a sett.ng of modern manner, has 
sought to reproduce the old English style 
of folksong. The vocal part is of a sim- 
ple and somewhat monotonous character, 
and is supported for the most part by sim- 
ple chords and arpeggios. One is not pre- 
pared to admit, however, that Mr. Peele 
has succeeded in catching the true folk 
quality in his music. It has an element of 
soph stication that stamps it as manufac- 


tured. 
RANVILLE BANTOCK, the prolific 
English composer, has undertaken a 
mus‘cal setting of William Blake’s “Love’s 
Secret,’t which has already been utilized 
by other composers to similar ends. While 
there are a few details of interest in Mr. 
Bantock’s song its importance, on the 
whole, is small. The composer seems to 
have chosen a rhythm unsympathetic to the 
poetic meter, with the result that ne is 
generally unable properly to emphasize and 
accentuate the really salient words. It is 
in three-four time, andantino non troppo, 
most of it with a staccato accompaniment 
that gives an atmosphere of flippancy at 
the outset quite fore gn to the ideas of 
the poet. There is an original harmonic 


_—__ 


*“Sonnets from the Portuguese. ” By Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Set to music by Eleanor Ever- 
est Freer. Published by the Wm. A, Kaun Music 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Price, $2.50. 

*“The Ballad of Semmerwater.”” By Graham 


Peele. Boosey & Co., New York. 
t*Love’s Secret.” By Granville Bantock, No- 
vello & Co., London. 


“Bal-- 


touch in the piano part to the word “in- 
visibly,” and the syncopated chromatic 
scale which the voice descends on the 
word “sigh” is not ineffective. Melodically 
the song reveals little beauty or originality, 
and there is a general want of imagination 


throughout. 
T° Eugene Field’s poem, 
Blue,”* a musical setting 
composed by the Montclair, N. J., organist, 
Mark Andrews. There are, no ‘doubt, many 
persons who enjoy weeping over the kind ot 
sentimentality expressed in Mr. Field’s 
verses, and for these the music which Mr. 
Andrews has provided wll no doubt prove 
very satisfying. It is simple, innocuous and 
banal in melody and harmony, and some- 
how or other it impresses one as having 
greater poss-bilities when rendered as an 
“illustrated song” such as used to prov de 
a few lachrymose moments for audiences 
in the vaudeville theaters than in any other 
fashion. 


“Little Boy 
has been 


‘ New Books on Music 

G EORGE P. UPTON, the indefatigable 

author of the series of “standard’ 
operatic and concert guide books, has re- 
cently added another volume to his output 
under the title of “Standard Musical B og- 
raphies.”+ In this latest work it has teen 
his purpose to present biographies of com 
posers “whose works are most familiar in 
the concert room, biographies not in the 
conventional style, but set forth in such a 
way as to convey some idea of t..e char- 
acter stics of the composer’s music and of 
the composers themselves; also to acquaint 
the reader with the total number of com- 
positions in each case and with the number 
of those that remain standard. The purely 
biographical features have been condensed 
into a few words.” 

Within the space of 532 pages Mr. Up- 
ton has treated the life and works of 104 
composers. He declares in the preface that 
he has omitted a few of the so-called ad- 
vanced composers whose work cannot be 
considered as “standard.” At the same 
time he has included such men as Bennett, 
Lachner, Hofmann, and some others con- 
cerning the “standard” properties of whose 
work there is now much doubt, and who are 
seldom, if ever, heard to-day. The book 
also contains critical estimates the value 
of which are certainly open to question. 
Thus, for example, even the most enthu- 
siastic admirer of Liszt will be seriously 
inclined to question his assertion to the 
effect that Liszt never wrote a trivial bar 
in his life. His statement that * ‘many of 
Stephen Foster’s songs are “African in 
subject” is another matter that will not be 
allowed to pass unquestioned by many. 

The American composers whom Mr. Up- 


ton treats include MacDowell, Dudley 
Buck, Chadwick, Converse, Foote, Foster, 
Gleason, Hadley, Kelley, Paine, Parker 
Root and Harry Rowe Shelley. Other 
Americans are not included, says the au- 


thor, “not because their music is of a low 
order of merit, but because it is not found 
in the programs of the present.” 

The book contains a number of illustra- 
tions of scenes from operas, popular sing- 
ers of the past and more or less legendary 
episodes in the lives of sqgme of the com- 
posers considered. <A list of each com- 
poser’s principal works precedes the biog- 


raphy. The book is written in a simple 
and unpretentious style. 

*“Tittle Boy Blue.”” By Mark Andrews. The 
H. W. Gray Co., New York. 

t“Standard Musical Biographies.” By George 
P. Upton. Cloth, 547 pages. A. C. McClurg, 
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Inertia of Opera Audiences 
[Richard Aldrich in New York Times.] 


The zealous ones who are contending 
for opera in English probably find but ht- 
tle opposition other than inertia, the con- 
servatism that wishes to go on as it has 
gone from time immemorial in the operatic 


world. * * * ‘There is another kind of 
inertia to be overcome: that wh:ch-rests in 
the audience itself. It comes from our 


training, our attitude, in English-speak.ng 
countries (the result of long habit), 
toward opera as something necessarily 
scarcely comprehensible in detail, and some- 
thing in which the intelligence and the un- 
derstanding resign their tunctions in favor 
of the sensuous enjoyment of the ear and 
the eye. The greater number of operatic 
listeners are comparatively indifferent to the 


details of the dramatic structure of the 
opera, and consider themselves sufficiently 
informed if they have a vague notion of 
what the actions on the stage are about, 
and whither they are tending. But there 
is evidence likewise that the public is look- 
ing at operatic performances differently in 
this respect. It is to be found in the rapid 
multiplication recently of guides and hand- 
books giving the plots of operas, the stories, 
and sometimes a wider information abort 
them. The vision of opera in English 
looks, from some points of view, less fan- 
tast.c than it did not so very long ago. 





Cecilia Riische-Endorf, who was once 
spoken of as a Metropolitan possibility, 
has been engaged for the dramatic soprano 
roles at the Leipsic Municipal Opera. 
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BAKLANOFF SINGS IN BOSTON AGAIN 





Baritone’s Return to Russell’s Company Hailed with Delight by Opera- 
goers—Constantino Scores as the “‘ Duke’’—Operas of a Week 


OSTON, Jan. 14—The répertoire for 
the week past at the Boston Opera 
House has consisted mainly of standard 
operas with casts which in most cases of- 
fered unusually interesting singers. 

Emmy Destinn sang with Mme. Gay and 
Zenatello in “Aida” on Monday night. Her 
performance revealed again exceptional 
versat.lity, dramatic talent ,and a_ great 
voice. Mr. Zenatello was in good vocal 
condition. He sang as Rhadames with the 
fire and brilliancy which he has often dis 
plaved here. If memory serves it was in 
this role that Mr. Zenatello first 
in Boston with the Manhattan opera com- 
pany. Mme. Gay gave of her own as Am- 
neris. This Amneris has tra:ts which dis- 
play a conception of the same artist who 
created the Carmen that proved such’ a 
pleasure to Boston ans. Mme. Gay strips 
the woman ot her royalty and reveals her 
as a superb, jealous creature with feelings 
like unto those of the rest of us. Giovanni 
Polese replaced Carlo Galeffi, who was ill, 
as Amonasro. His réperto:re is very ex 
tensive and his performance on Monday 
was successful. 

On Tuesday evening Pavlowa and Mord 
kin danced the ballet of “Giselle,” in two 
acts, and for the second part of their pro- 
gram the “various dances” which embrace 
Mme. Pavlowa’s “Swan UDance,” Mr. 
Mordk'n’s “Bow and Arrow” dance, the 
Bacchanale for the two artists, and other 
pleasant diversions. The house was sold 
out two or three davs in advance, to the 
last seat, and there was no end ot ap- 
plause during the evening. 

On Wednesday evening Converse’s “Pipe 
of Des_re” was given its second perform 
ance bv the Boston Overa Company, with 
the cast of the initial representation, and 
ths performance was even an advance, in 
general unity and vividness, over the first. 
The opera was welcomed. The other opera 
of the even ng was “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
with Maria Gav. Janka Czaplinkska, Anne 
Roberts, Robert Lasalle, G. Polese, Moran 
zoni conduct.ng. Mme. Gay was recalled 
repeatedly for her performance and there 
was the general enthusiasm usually com 
mun:cated by this opera. 

On Friday night, the 13th, George Bak 
lanoff returned to the operatic fold, singing 
for the first time after his re-engagement by 
Mr. Russell as Rigoletto,in Verdi's opera of 
that name. There was general pleasure 
that the difference between the director and 
his singer had been bridged, and Mr. Bakla- 
noff was warmly welcomed when he came 
upon the stage in Act I. He is fortunate 
in the possession of a fine voice, and he was 
in the best of vocal cond.tion. He sang 





appeared 







H 


‘vith his wonted earnestness, intelligence 
ndenthusiasm. Mr. Baklanoff again proved 
iimself an artist of very high qualifications, 
and the applause given him during the eve- 
ning testified ummistakably to the audi- 
ence’s pleasure in his performance. The 
part requires not only a big voice but a 
personality. He acknowledged many re- 
calls with the other artists during the eve- 
ning. 

In this performance Mr. 
notwithstanding his strenuous 
and the loss of his mustache, as Johnson, 
in “The Girl of the Golden West,” gave 
of his best as the Duke. Audiences are 
liable, in these days, to forget what such 
acquaintance with great traditions as dis- 
played by Mr. Constantino means. One 
would hunt far and wide to hear such parts 
as the Duke, Almaviva, Ernesto and Al- 
fredo, given with more admirable artistry. 
Mr. Constantino, from the first scene to the 
last, kept the attention and the interest of 
his audience. .wliss Lipkowska, too, is un- 
usually adapted by nature for her role. 
lier appearance is for her an asset ot ex- 
ceptional value. Her tone emission on Fri- 
day n'ght was full and free. The voice had 
a mellowness in mgst passages seldom asso 
ciated with the Voice of a coloratura so- 
prano. And where discover a more naive 
and pleasing operatic apparition than this 
Gilda? The Sparafucile was José Mar- 


Constantino, 
rehearsals 


dones, also a gifted singer. lhe entire 
performance was worthy of particular 
pra‘se. 

On Saturday afternoon came “Carmen” 


for the matinée performance, with Gay, 
Zenatello, Baklanoff, again as a big and 
convincing 7oreador, and the minor parts 
taken as on other occasions. Mr. Zena- 
tello and Mme. Gay co-operated as effect- 
ively as usual. Mr. Baklanoff sang the 
music of the 7Joreador, not onlv with bril- 
liancy, but with a communicative ardor, a 
simulation of the cock-sureness and the 
gallantry of that gentleman,’ which moved 
his hearers to ardent applause after the 
song in Act II. Miss Dereyne sang pleas- 
antly as Micaela. André Caplet conducted 
with the efficiency wh:ch has added the last 
touch to the admirable representations of 
Bizet’s onera given by this company. 

The performance of “Tosca” on Satur- 
day evening was a triumph for most of 
those concerned, and one of the largest au 
diences seen thus far on the popular priced 
evenings was in evidence. Robert Moran- 
zoni conducted like a master and a vir- 
tuoso. He played on his orchestra as won- 
derfully, as surely, as though he had writ- 
ten the lurid, throb>ing music, as though 
the composer were improvising in the con- 
ductor’s chair. Mr. Constantino gave one 
of his best performances of the role of 
Cavaradossi. His voice had exceptional 
resonance, and he gave positive youth and 
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heroism—mirabile dictu—to the character 
he enacted. And how gallantly Mr. Con- 
stantino ran from the stage with his friend 
Angelotti! In the second act he made the 
rafters rng with his “V:ttoria.” His sing- 
ing of the tenor air in the third act was the 
climax of his appearance. Mr. Polese, ap- 
pearing here for the first time as Scarpia, 
made a very stron* impression in that role. 
Fely Dereyne, as Tosca, composed her part 
very well, especially in the second act. 
O. D. 


BUSONI'S PLAYING 
IMPRESSES PITTSBURG 


Italian Pianist’s Interpretation and 
Mastery of the Keyboard 
Win Warm Plaudits 


PittsspurG, Jan. 14.—Ferruccio Busoni ap- 
peared in a piano recital last Tuesday at 
Carnegie Music Hall and created a pro- 
found impression—one which will last long 
in the memories of those who heard him. 
He surmounted all technical difficulties and 
gave to his audience readings of the works 
of the great masters that were flawless. 
The works of Franz Liszt lasted two-thirds 
of the evening. He gave also four Chopin 
ballads; three Liszt études, “Mazeppa,” 
“Ricordanza” and “La Campanella”; the 
two St. Francis’s legends of Liszt and the 
same composer's “Don Juan” fantasie. 

The closing number, “Don Juan,” made 
a fitting climax to a brilliant progrom in 
which the “reat virtuoso was equal to every 
element reauired. He received a tremen- 
dous ovation throughout the evening from 
a very musical audience. One Pittsburg 
critic, Arthur G. Burgoyne, says: “Busoni 
is the reincarnation of Liszt, combining in 
himself, as that wizard of a bygone genera- 
tion did, the creative along with the in- 
terpretative faculty in the highest degree. 

found by no traditions, governed only by 
his own temperament and his own under- 
standing, he, as it were, re-creates and re- 
poetizes the works of the masters and gives 
us Busoni readings that are in themselves 
unique and have a perfectly distinctive ap- 
peal.” 

The recital was given under the auspices 
of Mrs. Emma Porter Makinson, and was 
the last of her artist recital series. Mrs. 
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Makinson deserves great credit for the 
splendid artists she brought to Pittsburg 
this season. The appearance of Busoni 


here he!ped her to make up some of the 
losses of her other entertainments. _ 
BS to & 





New Choir Bureau for Baltimore 

SALTIMORE, Jan. 16.—Frederick R. Hu- 
ber, manager of the concert company of 
the Peabody Conservatory and organist of 
St. Patrick’s Church, announces the estab- 
lishment of a local choir bureau to be con- 
ducted by him at his office in the Peabody 
Conservatory. This bureau will be a cen- 
tral headquarters for choir singers and or 
ganists, where not only will a list of ava l- 
able members be kept but also where mem- 
bers can keep in touch with vacancies in 
the various churches. W. J. R. 








Mme. Louise Kirkby-Lunn, Contralto 


Mme. Louise Kirkby-Lunn, the English 
contralto, opened her American concert 
tour in Minneapol:s January 6, appearing as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra under Emil Cverhoffer. Mme. 
Lunn was most enthus astically received — 








and her singing warmly praised. 

On January 10 Mme. Lunn sang with 
equal success with the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra Among the cities which she 
will visit this week are Omaha, Columbia, 
Mo., Kansas Citv and St. Louts, 
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Alexander Heinemann’ s Tour 
Alexander Heinemann, the German 
lieder singer, is booked for recitals during 
the remainder of January and February in 
the following cities: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, 





St. Louis, Kansas City, Dayton, 

Richmond, Ind.:; Cine.nnati, Charlotte, Sa- 1910-1918 
vannah, Augusta, Jacksonville, Tampa, —, 
Miami, Orlando, De Land, Florida; Bos- For Terms and Dates 
ton, Milton, Mass.; New York, with the Address 


Volpe Orchestra, and with the Rubinstein 


Club at the Waldorf-Astoria. Eugene Kuester, 25 West 42d St., New York 
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Walter Spry’s Musicale for Mr. and Mrs. Warnery 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Walter Spry, the 

head of the well-known piano school 
bearing his name, who is a proficient lin- 
guist and a well-traveled man, entertained 
last Sunday evening at his home on the 
North Shore with Mr. and Mrs. Edmond 
Warnery, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, as guests. Local musical circles were 
well represented and a fine impromptu mu- 
sicale enlivened the social proceedings in the 
spacious parlors of Mr. and Mrs. Spry. 
Mr. Warnery who, coached on all the réles 
of modern French operas with the com- 
posers and who is a personal friend as well 
as pupil of Debussy, has through his oper- 
atic interpretations given evidences of schol- 
arly musicianship, expresses himself as 


highly pleased with his stay in Chicago as 
well as its musical influences. 

Eugene Kuester, the Eastern concert 
manager, was a sojourner here last week. 
looking after the interests of Anna Otten, 
the violinist. Ra 

Marx Oberndorfer had an exhibition of 
portraits, paintings and drawings of musical 
celebrities made by Carl Bohman last 
Wednesday at his studio in the Fine Arts 
Building. 

Helen Keller, a pianist, of Columbus, O., 
who has been on a concert tour through 
this section, spent the last two weeks in 
Chicago attending the opera. 

Mae Doelling, pianist. and Susan 
Grought, soprano, gave a charming recital 
Saturday afternoon at Kimball Hall under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory. 

Rose Nussbaum, soprano of the First 
Methodist Church in this city for several 
years, was married last week to Dr. Adolph 
W. Lehman, at the home of her parents in 
Toledo, O., and will hereafter reside at 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Prudence Neff, the pianist, is home from 
an interesting piano recital tour through 
Nebraska. 

Clara Len, the associate and assistant of 
Carolyn Louise Willard, in her studio in 
the Fine Arts Building, recently gave an 
interesting and successful recital for the 
St. Cecelia Society in-Grand Rapids. Mich. 

Wally Heymer, violinist, appeared last 
Sunday in recital at the Baldwin Hall. Her 
technic and interpretative powers are quite 
remarkable for one of her age. Associated 
with her in her recital was Jennie F. W. 
Johnson, contralto, who gave two groups 
of song that showed her rich voice ad- 
vantageously. 

Hazel Huntley, contralto, recently gave 
a most enjoyable musicale at the home of 
Mavor Parsons in Cairo, III. 

Marie Cavan, the clever young American 
cantatrice with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company who has impressed favorably at 
every opportunity, is a pupil of Charles W. 
Clark, the Chicago baritone, now residing 
in Paris. Miss Cavan has certainlv re- 
flected great credit upon her preceptor. 

William Beard was the soloist at A. F. 
McCarrell’s organ recital at the Second 
Presbyterian Church last Sunday afternoon, 
and will sing at the A£olian concert on 
January 31. Next month he has a.trip 
through the Dakotas. 

Frederick Frederiksen’s pupils gave a 
delightful concert last Thursday evening 
at Auditorium Recital Hall. Among the 
talented young people taking part were: 
Fred Perfect, Bessie Peck, Pearl Hinkel, 
Clarence Evans and Benjamin Paley, the 
latter proving to be an exceptionally clever 
young instrumentalist. 

Josephine Fuchs, a pupil of Theodore 
Bergey, has been engaged by the Elma B. 
Smith Co. for an extended tour through 
some Eastern cities in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. She will then go as 
far West as the Coast. 

Harriet Case, who established the Chicago 
Choir Bureau, has been giving a number of 
vocal recitals recently in near-by points. 
The old Scotch and Irish melodies have 
made her programs particularly pleasing 
and interesting. 

Daniel Protheroe, the composer, received 
congratulatory notes last week from Alice 
Nielsen, Daniel Beddoe and Evan Williams, 
who had recently sung his songs in con- 
cert. 

David Grosch and his wife, who gave up 
their studio in the Fine Arts Building to 
take charge of the musical department at 
the Baker University, in Baldwin, Kan., 


write that the school is in a most flourish- 
ing condition. 

Robert Boice Carson, tenor, formerly an 
educator here and head of one of the 
largest choirs, has made such a success with 
his teaching in Portland, Ore., during the 
past two years, that he announces his de- 
termination to go abroad in June for an 
indefinite stay. Mr. Carson has been en- 
couraged in this move by Mme. Nordica. 

Agnes Lapham, a pianist, of this city, 
has been giving recitals through Kansas 
this month. 

Marion Green, the basso, last week 
started on his second tour through the 
Northwest. 

Jessie Lynde Hopkins, contralto, won 
success in “The Messiah” given last week 
at Wheaton, III., under the direction of Dr. 
Charles Allum, who has for several years 
past conducted a fine singing organization 
in that suburb. 

Albert Boroff, the basso, has had a num- 
ber of engagements this month in Iowa and 
is scheduled to give a recital of his own 
soon in this city. 

Mrs. Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury, so- 
prano, is to tour with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Norbet Salter, the Berlin manager, visited 
Chicago last week to confer with Charles 
Dalmorés and other artists of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. He _ expressed 
himself as surprised and interested in Chi- 
cago as a city and a musical center. 

_Lulu Jones Downing, the song writer and 

pianist, together with Herbert Miller, bari- 
tone, gave a fine recital before the La- 
Grange Woman’s Club last week. Mrs. 
Downing’s compositions, and a new cycle 
based on the poems of James Wheden, 
formed the features of the program. 

William Clair Hall, who recently re- 
turned to his home in this city after sev- 
eral years’ residence in Paris, last week 
gave a vocal recital in Fargo, N. D. 

An innovation in the usual curriculum of 
schools teaching branches of musical study 
is the special class in Shakespeare and 
Browning recently inaugurated at the Chi- 
cago Musical College. Physical culture. 
vocal expression and similar subjects in- 
cluded in the course of study in the school 
of expression, together with the Shake- 
speare and Browning course, have. been 
added to the list of special Saturday morn- 
ing classes. 

Alice Genevieve Smith, harpist, who gives 
lectures upon the history of this ancient in- 
strument in association with her recitals. 
plays this week at Burlington, Ia. and 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

Alpha Holt, a pupil of the Garst studios. 
has been making a satisfactory concert 
tournée through the West. 

Dr. M. L. Bartlett, of Des Moines, for- 
merly a resident of this city, writes that he 
has perfected arrangements for the second 
Des Moines Musical Festival to be given 
there in the Coliseum on April 3 and 4. 
Alessandro Bonci, tenor; Marcus Keller- 
man, basso, and Mme. Gerville-Réache, con- 
tralto, will be the leading soloists. 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano, ap- 
peared as the leading artist before the Lake 
View Musical Society last Monday after- 
noon. Others in the program were: Her- 
bert Miller, baritone, and Marie Schada, 
pianist. C. EL N. 





The Campanini Concert in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Jan. 12—The Campanini concert 
Sunday afternoon found every seat in the 
vast Auditorium in demand. Cleofonte 
Campanini revealed his orchestra at its very 
best in a program of Wagnerian music. 

Selections from “Stabat Mater” were 
given with full chorus and Jeanne Korole- 
wicz as the soloist. The opening feature 
was the prologue from Boito’s “Mefisto- 
phele,” with Vittorio Arimondi as soloist. 
Mme. Bressler-Gianoli, Alice Zeppilli, Ele- 
nora de Cisneros and Nicola Zerola were 
among the attractions, and an artistic fea- 
ture of the afternoon was a selection from 
“La Bohéme” in which Lillian Grenville 
gave a most brilliant account of herself in 
association with the tenor, John McCor- 
mack. C. E. N. 





William Karl Pirsch, of Dayton, O., who 
is studying singing in Berlin, has been in- 
vited to sing at an “at home” to be given 
next Monday by Miss Augusta Cottlow, the 
famous pianist who is spending the Winter 
in Berlin. 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH WORLD’S MUSICAL GROWTH THROUGH THE PIANO 





Cesar Franck and the Modern French School—‘‘ His Greater Music Is Nothing Less Than the Story of His Spiritual Experiences »— 


Examples Adapted to Piano Performance 








[Eprror’s Note.—In Mr. Farwell’s first article 
on this subject, published in Musicat AMERICA 
November 5, he pointed out that through the piano 
one may easily keep in touch with the musical 
development of all nations. In following subse- 
quent installments he gives specific information as 
to the works available in the task of gaining 
familiarity with the distinctive schools of music.] 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 


ESAR FRANCK is to be approached in 
gute a different manner from any 
other representat:ve of the so-called mod- 
ern French school. His Belgian origin 
may, in some manner, account for this, 
but his unusual individuality is presumably 
more accountable for it. 

Like his contemporaries, he probably 
owed the strong chromatic element in his 
mus:¢c to Wagner, but his individuality is 
such as to carry him beyond all thought 
of imitation, and he used his chromatics in 
a manner peculiar to himself. 

Just what is French about Franck’s 
mus‘c it would be difficult to say. It has 
qualities which would make it appear that 
it could have come from nowhere except 
the French school—qualit:es of refinement 
of phrase, delicacy of touch, and, some- 
times, of melodic contour. 

It is the more obvious qualities of the 
musical art of modern France that are ab- 
sent in the music of César Franck. Style 
for style’s sake, the refined theatrical qual- 
ity which is almost inseparable from the 
music of many Frenchmen, certain har- 
monic formule which have become current 
coin in France—these are all signally ab- 
sent from Franck’s music. His spirit, bent 
upon singing only the glories of his own 
inward revelation, soared up through these 
more earthy qualities of music into the 
blue above. 

Certain cr:tics might say that Franck be- 
came less national and more universal. 
This is rather doubtful. It is likely that 
the more earthbound Frenchmen will make 
a much wider appeal in general than the 
organist of Ste. Clotilde. 

What Franck did do was to rid himself 
of many of the bonds of earth and to at- 
tain a spiritual height and freedom of 
which it is possible that those close about 
him could be but dimly aware. 

It was through a lower atmosphere com- 
pletely French that Franck rose to the 
sky, and subtly and delicately, here and 
there, he trails the national insignia of h‘s 
artist’c or-gin, even after attaining the an- 
gelic estate. 


César Franck’s ‘‘Mysticism’”’ 


Much has been written and said about the 
mysticism of César franck. Mysticism, to 
most people, would appear to mean nothing 
more than vagueness and incomprehen 
sibility. Franck plainly had no mystical 
theories to which he was attempting to 
make his art conform. 

As William Blake saw hosts of angels 
in the sunset, praising God, so Franck, 
with the inward ear of vison, must have 
heard them. His greater music is nothing 
less than the story of his spir:tual expe- 
riences, told with simplicity and directness. 

To those who recogmze the difference 
between a mus cal thought and a mere suc- 
cession of notes, Franck’s music will be 
seen to be the product of a great intellect. 
by which it is not meant that h's music is 
“intellectual” in the horrible sense to which 
the word has come to be applied to music. 

It means that his music represents the 
phenomena of true creat‘on; that it issues 
invariably from a creative mind; that its 
thovghts, in their development, as well as 
in their first expression, are valid and au- 
thentic—like pure gold they ring true. 

As the world goes there is no doubt but 


that Frank was a mystic. To entertain 
this thought rightfully, however, it is to 
be borne in mind that it was a native, al- 
most unconscious mysticism, which led him 
to speak out spontaneously the wonders 
which he heard, and not in any minute de- 
gree whatsoever was it the affected and 
cloying mvsticism which has so often 
squirmed its unhealthy way through the 
mazes of French art. 

Franck’s was the child’s soul, not with- 
out, however, the serpent’s wisdom in the 
acquisition of an adequate technic of com- 
position. Had Franck been less heavenly 
and more earthy he might, perhaps, have 
gone further in this matter of technic and 
left his works without that occasional in- 
determinateness ot outline which evidences 
his disregard, at times, of earth and the 
wholly definite things of earth, and which, 
in the grasping of his works, baffles many 
people. 

It is to be remarked, however, that such 


indeterminate effects are but the _ back- 
ground upon which the clear and direct 
utterances of Franck stand forth the more 
plainly. His melodies are apt to be of the 
simplest and most easily memorable sort. 
They flash out like the sun’s sword-blade 
rays from the spreading mists of the 
sunrise. 

It might almost be regarded as a pre- 


dominating characteristic of Franck’s 
mus:c that it thus stands close to the 
source of light, which sends occasional 


rays shooting through a veil between, but 
for the existence of which one would be 
wholly blinded. 

This is Franck at his greatest and most 
characteristic, as the mystic and seer. He 
by no means always rises to such a height. 
Even in his simplest and most unpreten- 
tious things, however, there is a sincerity, 
almost a wnaiveté, which separates him 
from his contemporaries. At such mo- 
ments he impresses one as the child spirit, 











LADY DUFFERIN AND MME. DONALDA IN LONDON 














Lady Dufferin recently made her concert début in Bechstein Hall, London. In 
the photograph she is seen with Mme. Pauline Donalda, the Canadian Singer 
(on the right), formerly of the Manhattan Opera Company of New York. 


. the almost mysterious creative 


deprived for the moment of mature seer- 
ship, maintaining its untouched simplicity 
even amidst the troublous surroundings of 
earth. 

Franck’s Works for the Piano 


César Franck’s mvsic is not to be known 
casually. Those an are interested to 
come close to the true spirit of it will need 
to go to hs most significant works. While 
he has written, and wr tten magnificently, 
for the piano, it would perhaps be more 
advantageous for the general student of 
modern music to approach him through 
the four-hand arrangement of his Sym- 
phony in D Minor, which will be found 
less difficult than the piano works them- 
selves, and will probably yield more to the 
person of moderate pianistic capacity. 

An earnest effort to grasp this sym- 
phony is likely to yield better results in 
ga_ning an underst nding of Franck than 
an examination of a number of h's smaller 
works would be. There is much of the 
very best of hs exalted spirit in the work, 
much of joyous uplift and true creative 
imagination. Its themes are real melodies 
which haunt the memory and the current 
of its development leaps with musical im- 
pulse. One returns to it with new enjoy- 
ment upon every occasion. 

The last movement contains one of those 
exultant outbursts, somewhat like a choral 
in nature, in which Franck is particularly 
remarkable. 

Franck is, perhaps, best known in Amer- 
ica through his sonata for violin and 
piano, which has had a wide hear:ng. This, 
again, is a work thoroughly representative 
of him, but is much more difficult tnan the 
piano arrangement of the symphony. 

The first movement begins in a lyrical 
ve n, but does not go far before revealing 
force which 
lends a sense of something more than hu- 
man power to Franck in his best moments. 

The second movement is wild, almost to 
weirdness, in its strange and agitated rush- 
ing movement. The third movement, in its 
humanity, its uplift, its poetry and pathos, 
is one of the composer's most beautiful 
achievements. ‘Lhe last movement is based 


upon a canon which, for directness and 
spontaneity together with sheer musical 
value, could scarcely be excelled. 


There is a Cantabile for organ, arranged 
for piano, which is quite typical of Franck’s 
style, both in harmony and melody, and 
which is, at the same time, simple. It is 
not without a slight Wagnerish touch. 

Still simpler, and written, indeed, for 
very young people, is “Lamentations of a 
Doll” (Les Plaintes d’une Poupée). This 
is within the range of one who has not 
gone beyond five finger exercises. In the 
expression of naive pathos it is a miniature 
not without distinction. 

The Prelude, Fugue and Variation, op. 
18, for organ, is to be had in a piano 
transcription. The Prelude, in nine-eighths 
time, flows on somewhat in the manner of 
the pastorale movements of Bach in similar 
rhythm. The theme of the Fugue is more 
in the nature of an actual melody than of 
a fugue subject, and the Fugue itseit 1s 
comparatively simple. The Variation 1s 
based upon the theme of the Prelude. 








|\Continued on next page.] 
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There is also a Prelude, Aria and Finale 
for piano, of which the very beautiful 
Aria is to be had separately. 

Richest in content of Franck’s works in 
this general form is the Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue, for piano, a composition ot 
great melodic directness and of extraor- 
dinary beauty in its working out. It is a 
work of very considerable difficulty. 


The Beatitudes 


Of the Beatitudes, the fourth, fifth and 
eighth are to be had in piano transcription 
for two hands, and the third is arranged 
for four hands. The student of Franck 
will do well to possess a knowledge of 
these, but from the piano standpoint will 


scarcely derive the satisfaction from them 
that is to be obtained from the Symphony 
and the large piano works. 

In all of Franck’s artistic life the key- 
note is aspiration and sincerity. Adding 
to these his sense of beauty, both in form 
and content, Franck has produced a body 
of work which holds a place entirely unique 
in modern music. It is human in _ the 
highest sense, sensuously beautiful with- 
out impurity, lofty without austerity. 
Franck could scarcely have imitators. 
Without the authenticity of his vision any 
attempt to write in a similar style would 
fail in its very inception. 

The hours spent with this modern master 
will be, indeed, well spent. 


(To be continued.) 
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Dr. Frederick Bridge was once asked 
to address the Musicians’ Company of 
London. This is an ancient and honor- 
able body founded during the reign of 
Edward IV (1472-73), but most of its 
members are anything but musical. Point- 
ing to the Prime Warden, Dr. Bridge 
said: “I suppose you are the very head 
of musicians?” “Why shouldn’t Hi_ be,” 
returned the jovial old gentleman. “Hi’ve 
been eight years on the course.” “But,” 
said Dr. Bridge, “you know nothing of 
music.” “Don’t Hi, though?” said _ the 
Warden. “Tell me then,” said the Doc- 
tor. “what are the resolutions of the dom- 
inant seventh chord?” What!” exclaimed 
the master of the company, “and give away 
the secrets of the craft?”—Etude. 


* * * 


Sousa nearly always wears his bandmas- 
ter’s uniform when he goes out walking, 
and on one occasion this habit of his led 
to a curious mistake. He was standing on 
a railway station platform in America when 
a lady approached him and asked when 
the next train was due to start. “I am 
sorry, madam,” he replied, “but I do not 
know.” “Then why don’t you know?” she 


asked, angrily, eyeing his uniform. “Surely 
you are a conductor, aren’t you?” “Yes,” 
replied Sousa, quietly; “but only of a brass 
band !”—Tit-Bits. 

* * * 

Another man took two operas to Rossini, 
saying: “Which is the better of the two?” 
And Rossini sat down and played a few 
bars of one opera. 

He closed the score suddenly, as if by 
inspiration. “The other,” said he, “is the 
better.".—New 1s ork Telegraph. 

x * * 

Among the advertisements in a current 
monthly magazine we find this: 

For SALE or ExcHANGce.—A fine 
young male bobcat and a female coy- 
ote; also a mandolin and pair of field 
glasses. 

Such opportunities as this are not often 
offered. The field glasses most of us could 
manage to do without, but the male bob- 
cat, the female coyote and the mandolin 
would ~o far to make life happy for any 
reasonable individual. All. these are pro- 
ductive of music, and music gives joy to 
all righly constituted persons. There are 
of course, some people who cannot play 
upon a mandolin, but anybody can play 
upon a bobcat or a coyote’ This fine 
chance to get a varied and interesting col- 
lection of musical instruments will wun- 
doubtedlv bring many replies.—Rochester 
Union and Advertiser. 

+ + + 


The opera was “Trovatore.” 


*“Tho’ I no more may hold thee, 
Yet is thy name a spell,” 


sang the basso to the prima donna. And it 
was. Her name was Sophronia Czechlin- 
skiwicz.—J/udge’s Library. 





Benedict Fitzgerald, Pianist, Heard in 
Boston Recital 


Boston, Jan. 12. — Benedict Fitzgerald, 
pianist, played these pieces in Steinert Hall 
on January 3: “Waldstein” Sonata, Bee- 
thoven; Scherzo in E flat Minor, Brahms; 
Carnival, Schumann; “St. Francis’s Sermon 
to the Birds,” “St. Paul Walking on the 
Waters,” Liszt. Mr. Fitzgerald was a pu- 
pil of Carl Baermann for some years in 
Boston. He has studied piano and com- 
position during the last two seasons with 
distinguished masters in Europe and has 
made for some vears a special study of 
p'ain chant. He gives a musicianly per- 
formance of the music bv Beethoven and 
Brahms. He was heard, perhaps, at his 
best in the scherzo, witn its demoniacal 
humor, its brusqueness, which is Brahms’s, 
but wh'ch never would have been Brahms 
had it not been for certain of Beethoven’s 
scherzi. There were color and contrast in 
the Schumann pieces and there were vir- 
tuoso performances of the pieces of Liszt. 
An audience of good size applauded heart- 
ily and the soloist added encores. 





$30,000 Organ for Portland, Me. 


PorTLAND, MeE., Jan. 12.—An organ, to 
cost $30,000, as a gift from Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, of Philadelphia, a native of this 
city, will be installed in the auditorium of 
the new city hall as a memorial to the 
late Herman Kotzschmar, for whom Mr. 
Curtis was named. Mr. Kotzschmar was 
organist of the First Parish Church for 
nearly half a century. 





André Messager, of the Paris Opéra, 
has been directing symphony concerts in 
Russia. 


- 


Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt to Give Song 
Recital in New York 


Boston, Jan. 16—Mrs. Helen Allen 
Hunt, the contralto. will give a recital in 
New York City, January 19, at which she 
will sing several of the novelties she in- 
troduced at her recent Boston recital with 
so much success. She will also introduce a 
number of other new songs which she 
brought home from Europe last Fall. She 
has been engaged for a recital in Boston, 
February 6. Mrs. Hunt sang at a concert 
in Beverly, Mass., a week ago and has ap- 
peared at several private musicales this 
Winter. In addition to her public and pri- 
vate singing she has devoted much of her 
time to her teaching, which has increased 
greatly in Boston. DA Bs Be 





Scharwenka and Smirnoff Perform at 
Bagby Musical Morning 


The artists for Mr. Baeby’s musical 
morning at the Waldorf-Astoria on Jan- 
uary 9 were Xaver Scharwenka, pianist; 
Dimitri Smirnoff, the new Russian tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Victor Herbert and his orchestra. Fer- 
nando Tanara was at the piano. Schar- 
wenka played four of his own composi- 
tions, including two Pdlish dances. The 
occasion marked Smirnoff’s first appearance 
in concert in America, and he was warmly 
applauded after his first number, an aria 
from “Tosca,” and also after a group of 
songs, chiefly by Russian composers. Mr. 
Herbert included among his numbers von 
Weber’s “Jubel” overture, which is so sel- 
dom heard here. 





_Prague will hear Humperdinck’s “Kénigs- 
kinder” this month. 





—— 
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TOURS TO BAYREUTH 
FESTIVAL 1911 


| 
JUNE 29—Northern, Cent- 
ral Europe, Italy via Bay- 
7 77 days, $575; 63 
ays, e 
JULY 5—Mediterranean: 
Naples to Glasgow, via Bayreuth, 64 days, $490. 
uly 6, July 15—Two Economical Tours: Northern, 
entral Europe via Bayreuth, 48 days, $300. 
Other Tours: Select membership, small parties. Write for 
Booklet ~ 4 ” 
McCANN’S TOURS, Inc. 


Marbridge See Herald Square 
Telephone, 123 Murray Hi NEW YORK CITY 





Sherwood Music School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 


Founded by WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD; 
Piano, GEORGE KOBER; Theory, Organ, 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beres- 
ford; Violin, Sig. Antonio Frosolono; Public 
School Music, William Apmadoc; Dramatic 
Art, Winnifrede W. Just. 











MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 


Faculty available for Concerts and Lecture 
Recitals 

ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with “ USS 

MR. HENRY HOLDEN 


Recitals and Piano Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., W. Y. City 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE 


Teacher of Singing 
Will return to his studio, 701 Carnegie Hall 


New York 
ABOUT OCTOBER 1 


AGNES 


KIMBALL 


Dramatic Soprano 
ORA TORIO—CONCERT—RECITAL 
New York 


LILLIAN 


SOPRANO — Voice Culture 


(Italian Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed.and Sat., New York 
ie r Mail Address: 
Bi] 611 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


: SODER-HUECK 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 


VOCAL STUDIO 
116 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 
(Telephone, 6863 Madison) 


TEMPLETON 


STREATOR 


VOICE 
Studios 862-863 Carnegie Hall, New York 
LYMAN WELLS 


CLARY 


Oratorio — BARITONE — recital 


Address: 164 West 47th St. New Yorh 
Telephone, 610 Bryant 
BARI- 


= FANNING wx: 


Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 
For terms and dates address 
H. B. TURPIN 
McIntire Building, Dayton, Ohio 


EMMA E. 


PATTEN 


SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: 


J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 3ist Street, New York 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Concerts HAR PIST Masicaics 
Instruction 
Management: Haznset & Jones, 1 E. 42d St. 


Personal address: 3505 B 
tes. pes Aad tev New York 




















TENOR 






































ELIZABETH 





Clark-Sleight 


American Representa- 
tive of 


SBRIGLIA FERGUSSON 


PARIS BERLIN 


817 WEST END AVE. 
NEW YORK 








Frank Damrosch, Director. 





—Institute of Musical Art— 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


An endowed school of Music. 
kind in America. Send for catalogue. 
Box 22, 120 Claremont Avenue 


The only school of its 
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HAS TO PAY T0 
USE FRENCH ARIA 


Lilla Ormond First Recitalist 
Affected by Campaign to 
Exact Royalties 


Just as Lilla Ormond, the mezzo-soprano, 
was preparing to open her song recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, on Wednes- 
day evening of last week, she was informed 
by an agent of the Société des Auteurs, 
Compositeurs et Editeurs de Musique, of 
Paris, tl.at she would have to pay a royalty 
for the use of one of the numbers on her 
program, an aria from Debussy’s “L’En- 
fant Prodigue.” — 

The society decided that one-half of one 
per cent. of the gross receipts of the con- 
cert was a proper recompense for Mr. De- 
bussy, and an agreement was eventually 





reached with the singer. The society has 
MARYA 


NAIMSKA ‘it: 


SONATA RECITALS AND SOLOISTS 


CONCERT DIRECTION: 
M. W. HANSON NEW YORK 


:* BEHRENS 


PIANIST 
Recital and Ensemble 


Direction: 
i. H, HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ELIZABETH SHERMAN 


CLARK 


CONTRALTO 


M. Hi. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


ZOFIA 


Pianist 





Management : 





recently established headquarters at No. 
1265 Broadway, with Ovide Robillard as 
its chief representative, and has decided 
to exact royalties for every concert or re- 
cital where an admission fee is charged, 
and where performance is given, of the 
works of a French composer who belongs 
to the society and whose works are copy- 
righted in America. 





Nahan Franko, orchestra leader of New 
York, announced last week that he had been 
notified by Mr. Robillard that he was in- 
cluding on his programs several compo- 
sitions for which he was liable under the 
copyright law, but stated that he intended 
to continue playing these compositions until 
stopped by law. Mr. Franko conducts hotel 
and restaurant orchestras which, he con- 
tends, cannot be forced to pay royalties 
inasmuch as no admission is charged for 
their concerts. He declared that he would 
fight the matter out to the last. 





“K6nigskinder’s” Symbolism as Gerald- 
ine Farrar Interprets It 


“How do I condense its meaning? Just 
the same old lesson that we all know and 
suffer from, that the viewpoint of the 
idealist must always clash with that of 
the world. That only children and poets 
know the truth and they are powerless 
against the weight of materialism; that 
we are destined to our parts in the world’s 
great drama; that it must have its poets 
and children in spite of its cruelty to them, 
and if we stoop to barter our birthright the 
poisoned bread, the madness and death re- 
pay us for our mistake.”—Geraldine Farrar 
in interview in New York Sun. 





Scharwenka in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 11.—The third concert 
in the series of four in the students’ 
course of the Providence Musical Associa- 
tion was given in Memorial Hall Friday 
evening by Xaver Scharwenka, pianist. His 
playing of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 57, F 
Minor (appassionata) was masterly and 
marked by the keenest intellectual insight 
and sympathy of understanding. Mr. 
Scharwenka presented himself also in sev- 
eral of his shorter compositions, which in- 


cluded two of his Polish dances. 
G. F. H. 














Reinhold 


von WARLICH 


BASSO 


assisted by the accompanist 


UDA W ALDROP (of California) 


Mr. von Warlich’s programs comprise 
the German Lieder, English and German 
Ballads, old English and new American 
songs. 


Tour of America 1910-11 





Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 


SOUSA POPULAR AS 
ALWAYS IN LONDON 


Edyth Walker Appearing in Vaude- 
ville—Music of New 
Year’s 


Lonpon, Jan. 7.—Sir Frederick Bridge 
conducted the musical service at Westmin- 
ster Abbey New Years morning. The 
service was a setting by Stainer in B flat 
and the Kyrie and Creed were also to his 
music. At Westminster Cathedral Sir 
Frederick Bridge’s Christmas cantata, “Sta- 
bat Mater Speciosa,” was the feature, the 
first section being given in the afternoon 
and the second part in the evening. Music 


of the sixteenth century was chosen for 
the morning service. 
Edyth Walker is appearing this week at 





the new Palladium. This is her first ap- 
pearance in vi audeville and it is understood 
that her salary is exceedingly large. The 


Adriano’s 
and her 


artist is singing 
in costume, 


famous oper: at c 
scene from “Rienzi” 


second number the first night was Sul- 
livan’s “Lost Chord.” 

Sousa opened his farewell series of con- 
certs Monday afternoon. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience attended, and such 
pieces as “El Capitan,” “Washington Post,” 

“Hands Across the Sea” and “Has Any- 
body Here Seen Kelly?” brought storms of 
applause. And Sousa—there is nothing to 
say except that it is the Sousa of our child- 
hood, the same man, the same magnetism, 
the same joy in his work and a band that 
plays exceedingly well. Mr. Sousa closes 
his season to-night. 

The soloists, Nicoline Zedeler, violinist, 
and Virginia Root, soprano, proved to be 
astonishingly capable artists amd won the 
heartiest applause. Soloists with a band 
are seldom of such a high standard, and 
these were all the more welcome and were 
given many recalls. 

Henry Wood (“Sir Henry” since New 
Year's day) conducted an interesting pro- 
gram at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. Tschakowsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony and the “Flying Dutchman” 
overture were items in the program. Ben 
Davies was the soloist. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck recently 
gave a recital of settings of Maurice Maet- 
erlinck’s poems in London. 




















Gracia 


Ricardo 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital SOPRANO. ate ot seriin, paris, London 


Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





MME. D 


PASQUALI 


THIRD SEASON, LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 








Metropolitan Opera House 


WILL ALSO BE AVAILABLE FOR 


CONCERTS and FESTIVALS 


SEASON 1910—1911 


For arrangements address Concert Direction 
M. H. HANSON, 437 Sth Ave., N. Y. 








MISS TILLIE KOENEN 


THE FAMOUS CONTRALTO 


Has Returned to My Management 


and will be available for recitals and oratorio 


From February to June, 1911 


M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











: HAMBOURG 


In America the whole season 


the Violoncellist 


1910-11 


CHICKERING PIANO 


i 


er 


cnet ee a ee 


DALTON-BAKER 


ENGLISH BARITONE Specialty: ORATORIO 


and RECITALS 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1910-11 
Address Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 

















BORCHARD 


—KNABE PIANO— 


BUSONI 


CHICKERING PIANO 











CONCERT DIRECTION 
M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
OF THE CELEBRATED 
FRENCH PIANIST 








ADOLPHE 











1910-1911 


























CONCERT DIRECTION 
M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


IN AMERICA 


FERRUCCIO 


SEASON 1910-11 
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SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deservin 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: | 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, «+ - 40c. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40c. 
There, Little Girl, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated titie page, 60c. 



















The Race, Two mays, . - -« 25¢e. 
Little Boy Blue, Two keys, - 50c. 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, - 50c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, $1 Net 






The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 


Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 


“MUSICOLONY ” 


Sig. Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, says: 

“I had been looking a long time for a Summer 
place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 
chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address “‘Muscicolony,” 1 East 
42d St., New York. Phone 6244 Bryant. 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St.,. NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 


Beatrice McCue 


CONTRALTO— Concerls, Oratorio, Recital 


Soloist Russell Sage Memorial, Far Rockaway 
Instructor Mt. St. Dominic Academy, Caldwell, N. J. 


Address, 420 West 119th Street New York 
‘Phone 6720 Morningside 


ELEANOR FLORENCE 


OWENS-DETHERIDGE 


SOPRANO CONTRALTO 
Solo and Ensemble Programs 


Direction - + + + = = MRS. PAUL SUTORIUS 
__ 4 WEST 34th St.. New York 


GEORGE , 


CARR 


RIO, CONCER 
TENOR | 292,535" 
Mana ent: 


MARC LAGEN, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Personal Address: 15 East 10th Street 




























WELL-KNOWN SONGS AND THEIR STORIES 
“YANKEE DOODLE” 








HE tune of “Yankee Doodle” has been 
credited to England, Holland, Spain 
and Hungary, but has become one of our 
national airs and as such is now the prop- 
erty of America. The trivial words of the 
song, used in derision of the ill-assorted 
provincial troops, were written by Dr. 
Shuckburg, who served as surgeon under 
General Amherst during the French and In- 
dian war in 1737. 

The tune, as well as the words, has passed 
through various changes, and one of the 
variations was introduced into Samuel Ar- 
nold’s comic opera, “Two to One,” which 
was produced at the Theater Royal, Lon- 
don, some time in 1784. This operatic in- 
terpolation bore the title “Yankee Doodle.” 

The Jllustrated London News of Febru- 
ary 16 and March 1, 1856, is authority for 
the statement that “Yankee Doodle” was 
based upon a tune called “Kitty Fisher’s 
Jig.” This jig was published in 1745 and 
is associated with the well known nursery 
rhyme: 


“Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it, 
Not a penny was there in it, 
Only binding ’round it.” 

However this may be, the jig bears but a 
hazy resemblance to “Yankee Doodle.” 

Another version of the song was written 
by one J. S. Fessenden and published in his 
original poems in 1804. It contained forty- 
eight stanzas and had much literary merit. 

The Hon. Stephen Salisbury, in an ad- 
dress, said of “Yankee Doodle”: “It is 
national property, but not a treasure of the 
highest value. It has some antiquarian 
claims for which its friends do not care. It 
cannot be disowned and it will not be dis- 
used. It exists now as an instrumental and 
not as a vocal performance. Its words are 
seldom heard, and I think would not be 
acceptable in America for public or private 
entertainments. And its music must be 
silent where serious purposes are enter- 
tained and men’s hearts are moved to high 
efforts and great sacrifices.” 

HARVEY PEAKE. 








CURIOUS REQUESTS MADE OF CONCERT SINGERS 








N ME. GERVILLE-REACHE tells of 
some amusing requests made to her 
in the various cities where she has sung 
in concert. ‘lhose requests, she said, gen- 
erally came scrawled on cards, program 
margins and fly leaves of books brought 
in by the usher. Sometimes, more seldom, 
however, the piping voice of a child or the 
deep rumbling organ of a gallery god 
would express the most amazing wishes. 

“One night, in Boston, after responding 
to several encores, I exhausted my supply, 
or, rather, my accompanists supply of 
music,” ‘says the famous contralto. “I 
tried to convey the fact to the audience 
by appropriate gestures and the audience 
understood, for some one located very near 
the ceiling shouted: ‘Can’t you sine the 
Mar-say-leeze?’ When I declared that I 
did not know that. song everybody was con- 
vulsed. That hilarity appeared mysterious 
to me until some one spelt out the un- 
known word to me. It turned out to be 
the ‘Marseillaise.’ 

“Alas, I mispronounce so many English 
words that I pardoned the sturdy man with 
the bass voice for his unorthodox designa- 
tion of France’s national anthem. 

“Another time I had to give up the idea 
of singing an encore because a mite some 
ten years old, seated in the second or third 
row of the orchestra, asked, during the 
pause between applause and the accom- 
pan.st’s prelude: ‘Sing, “In the Shade of 
the Old Apple-Tree”, The tone of that 
cracked, fluted voice is still singing in my 


ears. One must have heard it to under- 
stand the foolish fit of laughter which 
came over me and obliged me to bow my- 
self out without giving the last encore. 

“Some of the written requests prove that 
not all patrons of the concert hall have 
learned to discriminate between voices. 
Some asked me to give ‘Voi che sapete,’ 
written for a very high soprano, and others 
wanted to hear Butterfly’s aria, just as 
little adapted to my voice. One unprej- 
udiced individual, who remembered prob- 
ably Sarah Bernhardt or Maude Adams 
playing masculine parts, said he would be 
pleased to hear me sing the ‘loreador’ 
song. 

“Here, again, as in all of life’s incidents, 
a pathetic note is apt to ring. In a city 
wnich | will not name a little note was 
handed to me before the performance. It 
read: ‘I once sang the part of Delilah in 
Europe. Now I am old and very poor and 
could never hear the opera sung on the 
stage. Could you not, although it is not 
on your program, sing to-night one or two 
arias from that opera? It would give me 
much happiness.’ 

“Think of the tragedy revealed by those 
few words! She had sung the part of 
Delilah somewhere on the Continent years 
ago, and now all her dreams were blighted 
and ner youth gone. I could not very well 
refuse her request, and if I return to that 
cty I hope the poor, half-dead, old dis- 
illusioned Delilah will ask me again to sing 
for her.” 





ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Tel. 2499 Columbus New York 
EMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 
Lecture Song Recitals. ‘‘Romance and 
Song of the American Indian." “American 
Women Composers.” 

Voice Specialist: N. Y. Studio, 

1947 Broadway, cor. 66th St. 
Permanent Suburban Res. Studio: Grantwood-on-Palisades, W. J. 
*Phone 146 Cliffside 


Mme. BEATRICE 


GOLDIE 


130 West 9ist Street 
NEW YORK 











Voice Culture 
Recitals, Concerts 


ELLEN YERRINTON 


Pianist and Teacher 


Preparatory Teacher for Mme. TERESA CARRENO, 
Berlin, 1908-’09 


7 ALBERMARLE ST. 





BOSTON 





Nordica and Opera in English 


{‘“‘Listener” in Boston Transcript. ] 


It is a step of progress in the right di- 
rection—towards a national autonomy in 
the drama and opera, that is to say—when 
Mme. Nordica feels called upon to pro- 
mote fhe production of grand opera in the 
vernacular. She is even talking of risking 
her acceptableness to the enthusiastic Ger- 
man cont:ngent of opera-goers in_ this 
country by singing her Wagner, in which 
she is a prime favorite for certain great 
roles, to English words. She has long 
championed the Englishing of all operas 
that are to be produced in a nation ot 
ninety millions of English-speaking people, 
out of common respect for their right to 
know what any dramatic performance 1s 
all about. She is more ardent for the 
cause than ever, it seems, after trying 
English versions of songs from the “Val- 
kyrie.” “Why, here in my own house- 
hold,” she says, “my own people, who live 
in an atmosphere of music, have amazed 
and delighted me by their new appreciation 
of ‘Die Walkiire’ as they have heard me 
practise it in English.” Certainly the first 
condition of any dramatic effort is that it 
shall appeal to an intelligent comprehen- 


sion. In the same day’s newspapers Mme. 
Lina Cavalieri, too, declares that there are 
many in her profession who cannot under- 
stand why opera is not sung in English 
in this country. 





Emma Abbott Reminds Milwaukee Audi- 
ence of Her Famous Aunt. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 12—Emma_ Abbott, 
niece and namesake of the great Emma 
Abbott of operatic fame, sang at a benefit 
program given in the Summerfield Meth- 
odist Church Friday evening. She has a 
very sweet voice, which, although not pos- 
sessing the volume of that of her illus- 
trious aunt, has a sympathetic tone and a 
richness which those who remember say 
is strikingly suggestive of the first Emma 
Abbott. Miss Abbott was attired in a 
gown, one of the many that made up the 
wardrobe of her aunt and left her at her 
aunt’s death, when she was a mere girl. 
With her close family resemblance to her 
late aunt Miss Abbott presented an appear- 
ance that aroused the emotions of many of 
the older members of Milwaukee’s music 
circle, who had seen the great Emma Ab- 
bott at the height of her operatic career. 

M. N. S. 





RALLY 


Recitals and Concerts, 
Classical and Modern 
Repertoire in French, 
Italian, German and 


English. 


Berlin Address 
Konstanzerstrasse 5 


. Tel. Wilmersdorf 343 
Manag’t: ALEXANDER GROSS, Impresario, Frobenstrasse 2. Berlin 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to artistic 
finishing tor concert, Oratorio and opera. 
Teacher of Mme. Marie KRappold, soprano, Metro- 
pvlitan Opera Co., Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, 
soprano, aete mpaes Opera Company; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto, formerly of the 
Conried Grand Opera Company. Allen Hinckley, 
basso, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, 
basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf Berger, 
tenor ,Royal Opera. Berlin, Orville Harrold. tenor, 
Manhattan Opera House; Leon Rains, basso, Royal 
Opera, Dresden: Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand 
Opera. Australia and Germany: Kathleen Howard, 
contralto Grand Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn 
Ortman, sonrano, Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, 
Raeseene, Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent 
singers, 





Resume teaching Oct. ist, 1910. 
Telephone 6621 Plaza 
Studio, 51 East 64th Street New York 





Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music iover 


LOVE’S DIAL 
By Reginald De Koven 

FOUR SONGS 
Twilight Moonlight 


Dawn Noon 


A WREATH of SONGS 


By Adolph M. Foerster 
SIX SONGS 


Fiuland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
With Moonlight Beaming Cupid Armed 
Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 


Price $1.25 each. Special Discount 
to Teachers. Write for our New Catalogue 


Jerome H. Remick & Co. 


‘» DETROIT AND NEW YORK @& 











“AA! love but a Day” 


One of a cycle of three classic lyrics 
WORDS BY ROBERT BROWNING 
Set to Music by DANIEL PROTHEROE 
Price $1.00 net. In three Keys, 
“One of the great songs of the century”’ 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
Publishers and Dealers 
18 Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
"You will like Gambleized sheet music,’’ It costs no more 














Mme, Frieda 


¥ Langendorff 
Prima Conna Contralto 
Concerts — Recitals — Oratorio 


Managere-t: EUGENE KUESTER 
25 West 42d Street - New York 











MRS. STACEY 


WILLIAMS 


VOICE CULTURE 
Studio: Kimball Hal!, Residence: 4740 Sheridan Road, Chicago 














1910-11 —_ NOW BOOKING 


Second Season in America 


GRUPPE 


For arrangements address Concert Direction 


J, E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 3ist St., NEW YORK 


PAULO 


DUTCH ‘CELLIST 











TENOR 
CHRISTIAN 





HANSE 


Formerly Boston Crand Opera Company 


Star—New Opera Company 


Direction, J. CARL BREIL 
Private Representative 
PAUL DOUCET 


2647 Broadway, New York 








BEATRICE 





WHEELER 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


ROYAL OPERA 
Madrid, Spain, Season 1910-11 





KARL KLEIN 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


Management of QUINLAN INTERNA- 
TIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
Street 


2 West 34th New York’ 
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NOTABLE SONG RECITAL BY LILLA ORMOND IN NEW YORK 


Young American Mezzo-Soprano 
Displays Rare Artistry in Pres- 
entation of Unique Program of 
English, French and German 
Compositions 


| ae -LA ORMOND, mezzo soprano, gave an 
interesting song program, representing 
three nat-onalities, at Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on Wednesday afternoon, Jan- 
Her program was as follows: 


Musik, 


uary II. 


Schubert, An die Frtthlingsglaube, Ge- 


heimnis; Schumann, Ich sende einen Gruss, Stind- 
chen; Bruckler, Gebet, Friithlingssegen; Debussy, 
Récit et Aria “L’ E nfant Prodigue”’; d’Indy, Mad- 
rigal; Paladilhe, “Au fond des Halliers,” ‘‘Papil- 
lens”; Hahn, “Infidelite,” “Féte Galantes”’; Cad- 
man, ““At the Feast of the Dead’? (from Japanese 
cycle Sayonara), “‘From the Land of the Sky-blue 
Water” (from Indian cycle); Huhn, “Back to Ire 
land’; Ronald, “**\ Little Winding Road’: Chad 
wick, “The Danza.” 

A program of this nature indicates a 


wide range of sympathies and a laudable 
desire to do justce to music of various 
schools. Moreover, the singer's choice 


within the various schools was interesting 
and unique. Her program is not the, first 
instance, s.nce singers have begun to wake 


up to the value of works by native com- 
posers, that the program of a New York 
song recital has been concluded with a 
group of American songs. Precedent has 
been established, however, for selecting 
Amer-can songs of the same general de- 
gree of artistic altitude as the European 


songs, and despite the worthy qualities of 
charm in the clos:ng works of Miss Or- 
mond’s program it is to be hoped that the 
time is not far distant when the American 
songs chosen for recitals will be equally 
worthy, with the European, of representing 
the modern art of song wr.ting. 

Miss Ormond thoroughly charmed and 
delighted her audience. Her first appeal 
—and it was a strong one—was to the eye, 
for her lum-nous azalea pink gown and her 
natural grace of form and motion were a 
visual concert in themselves. 

The subtle charm of Miss Ormond’s 
singing, both in quality and style, grew 
upon the audience in the course ot the 
program. 

Schubert’s “An die 
with dignity and clean 
the effect was marred by the fact that the 
accompanist had not yet gauged the 
acoust.cs of the hall, and played much too 
loudly, a fault which she evidently recog- 
nized and corrected throughout the re- 
mainder of the program. 

In “Geheimnis” Miss Ormond revealed 
a delicacy and varietv of charm in unusual 


Musik” was sung 
phrasing, though 


degree, and, as was particularly brought 
out by Schumann’s “Standchen,” an equatiy 
high order of intelligence. A sense of re- 
finement and dignity pervades Miss Or- 
mond’s singing at all times. 
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Lilla Ormond, Mezzo-Soprano, Who Gave an Interesting Song Recital in New 
York Last Week. 


The French group gave her great op- 
portunity for the finesse of which she is 
also the mistress. From the _ bitterish 
beauty of d’Indy’s “Madrigal” to the fin- 


ished coquetry of Hahn’s “Fetes Galantes,” 
Miss Ormond played with subtle expres- 
sion upon a wide gamut of emotions, 
cnarms and graces which naturally asso- 
ciate themselves in the mind with the 
French character. 

Cadman’s “At 
with its curious 


the Feast of the Dead,” 
absence of definite per- 
sonal:ty and unity, interested the audience, 
and the pleasant though scarcely Indian 
“Land of the Sky Blue Water” had to be 
repeated. The singer’s delicous Hiber- 


nianism won a repetition of the Huhn 


song. 

The Ronald song had absolutely nothing 
to commend it, and it was damned, ratuer 
than saved, by its little thread of English 
sent ‘ment: ality. Not even the singer’s ex- 
cellent rendering of it could help it. 

After Chadwick’s “Danza,” always ef- 
fective for a brilliant close, Miss Ormond, 
in response to encores, entertained her 
audience by singing to her own accom- 
paniment. 

Miss Ormond showed 
with a voice of much beauty, especially 
‘n its lower register, in which there is a 
degree of the heroic quality—a s-nger of 
highly developed style, of confidence and 
poise, and of subtle charm in great variety. 
ohe never overdoes and depends upon play 
of expression rather than. on emotional 
power for her effects. She might be a 
little more unbending at times, without in- 
jury to her artistic dignity, but her style 
always possesses dist:nction. Mr. Charles 
A. White’s accompaniments were in the 
main excellent. 

The recital was very greatly 
an audience of fair size, and which 
have been larger. A. F. 


herself a singer 


enjoyed by 
should 


Comments of the daily paper critics: 

Miss Ormond’s 
her German, and is in 
In the French songs she see 
them with real 


diction is better than 
uncommonly good 
in her ele- 
and deli 


French 
truth 
-med quite 
style 


ment, and she gave 

cate sentiment. She-put something more into the 

a mrt and aria from Debussy’s early work, 
’Enfant Prodigue.’’ D’Indy’s “Madrigal” is an 

ME Se ont song, after the manner of certain old 

French chansons, and Miss Ormond sang it with 

much grace.—Richard Aldrich in The Times. 


will probably get into the 
f musicians some day is 
was the best of the many 
débutantes brought forward a year or so ago at 
the Hermann Klein Sunday concerts, and she has 
since evidently made the mo: t of her opportunities 


whose name 
dictionaries of 
Miss Lilla Ormond, She 


A singet 
biographic 


to cultivate her voice, * * A beautiful voice 
and a winsome personality howe aided Miss Or 
mond to the success which so many seek in vain; 
but the chief factor, after all, is her possession of 


bears in 
the 


angers, she 
import of 


Unlike 


most 


temperament. 
the 


mind at every moment exact 
words she sings, and this enables her to impress 
her audience with the poetic as well as the musical 


beauties of her songs.—H. T. Finck in the Even 


ing Pest 


Gerville-Réache to Sing at Metropolitan 
in Saint-faéns’s “Samson” 


At the end of 
wh ch began on 


transcontinental tour 
and will come 


Ler 
December 3 


to a close on January 28, Mme. Gerville 
Réache, the contralto, will fill several spe- 
cial engagements with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. She will appear none 
times during February and March in the 
part with which her name has been very 
closely associated in the past, that of De- 
lilah. Performances of Saint-Saéns’s opera 
will be given in Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
New York. 





Czarina’s Gift to ’Cellist 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 10.—The Czarina of 


Russia remembered a_ favorite ‘cellist, 
George Rogovoy, by sending him as a wed- 
ding present a diamond-studded watch. 
The young ’cellist married Miss Florita 
Waldman last night at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. 

Miss Waldman met the musician while 
he was play:ng with the Hammerstein 
opera company here. 
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WAGNER AND THE ART OF SONG 





German Art 





An Essay on Technical Deficiencies of Operatic Singers Which 
Is As Applicable To-day as Seventy-five Years Ago— 


Versus Italian 








[The following translated essay was writ- 
ten by Richard Wagner in 1837, when he 
was acting as director of the orchestra in 
the K6nigsberg Opera. 

It is here reproduced, with a view to 
drawing the attention of musicians in- 
terested in the study of the human voice 
to a vital point—the theory as to the short- 
comings and necessary demands on the ca- 
pacities of opera singers, which young 
Wagner analyzed then in detail. If the 


percentage of singers is taken into account 
there is, unfortunately, as great a cause to 
publish it now as seventy-five years ago, 
the conditions in Germany having seen little 
change in that time.] 
Translation by Pun 

ig is evident by the many foolish remarks 

and rambling twaddle one hears on the 
subject of voice production, how little gen- 
uine knowledge we Germans possess re- 
garding the natural gift of song. Instead 
of carefully studying that branch of sci- 
ence in which we are at least at home, we 
are able to satisfy our lack of knowledge 
with imaginary theories and a_ senseless 
philosophy by which one can _ eventually 
make oneself and others believe the greatest 
nonsense; genuine persevering study and 
eventual knowledge are replaced by much 
brilliant oratory on imaginary technicali- 
ties. This is a great misfortune for us. 
How is it that we Germans obstinately 
persist in imagining we know everything? 
Why do we not openly and honestly recog- 
nize that in the art of song the Italian, and 
the French, in a lighter, more animated 
and vivid style, are more at home than we 
Germans; is it not possible for us, by 
means of a serious and persevering study 
in the requisites necessary to attain these 
standards, to add the natural talent of the 
French and Italian to our inherited musical 
gifts? There is no doubt thatthe Italian 
is endowed with a beauty of voice, correct 
tone-placement and a smoothness in man- 
aging it entirely foreign to Germans; he 
handles his voice with evident enjoyment, 
exhibiting great strength of control, as well 
in dramatic as in lyric passages, at all times 
coloring the natural beauty of tone with 
softness and sympathetic quality. A few 
examples in past experience (Mme. Schro- 
der Devrient as one in particular) have 
given us ample proof that it is possible for 
Germans, by a correct method of study, to 
acquire the characteristics mecessary to 
place our standard of vocal art on a par 
with that of the Italian. 

We Germans, who by means of perse- 
vefance and intelligent study excel in all 
other branches of science, are surely not 
going to exhibit dilatoriness where the 
greatest of all musical achievements is con- 
cerned, and satisfy ourselves with inferi- 
ority, because there are sneers at the idea 
of a possibility of our acquiring the char- 
acteristics of the Italian by a serious study 
of the voice. There are singers and au- 
thorities who declare that singing is purely 
a gift of nature in which sympathy of soul 
and beauty of voice are the main factors. 
It would be folly not to recognize that the 
first and foremost necessities in a singer’s 
career are soul and beauty of voice; still 
greater would be the folly to put one’s full 
confidence and trust in these natural gifts 
alone and regard them as adequate means 
to carry one victoriously through the battle 
for supremacy in the world of vocal 
artists. The numbers would appal one 
were it possible to get at the truth of the 
percentage of shattered careers of talented 
young singers who have relied religiously 
on their natural musical gifts and beauty 
of voice in the struggle for vocal su- 
premacy. 

It is quite impossible to acquire con- 


fidence and independence of vocal delivery 
without first having perfected one’s knowl- 
edge in the technical requirements of the 
voice. Could we imagine Mozart’s genius 
in itself sufficient to place him with the 
greatest of classical composers? It was 
his good fortune early to acquire and mas- 
ter the most difficult problems of counter- 
point; he entered the years of maturity 
fully equipped with the technical require- 
ments necessary to allow his genius full 
scope in the expression of his musical in- 
spirations. So it was that when his soul 
awakened to full consciousness of the un- 
limited source of nature’s magical won- 
ders, the intellect had been trained in the 
first principles of a musical language, and 
was not obliged to wrestle with the rudi- 
ments of expression, as for example, was 
the case with Weber, an equally great 
genius, but who, for this reason, never 
reached the height of perfect conscious ex- 
pression as did Mozart. We find him at 
an advanced age still struggling with 
contrapuntal problems which had long 
become a second nature to Mozart. 

Our German opera singers, as respecting 
the Italian bel canto, present a parallel. It 
is an undeniable fact that we are not gifted 
by nature as are our Southern competitors, 
and it is, therefore, imperative that, by a 
serious and far-reaching study, we should 
master all the difficulties of vocal techn c 
and tone before entering the opera. For, 
once that stage of the career has been 
reached the chance of retrieving a neg- 
lected technic are small. The voice should 
be equipped and under perfect technical 
control previous to embracing the profes- 
sional career, there being no time to devote 
to the abc’s of the profession when the 
artist has his time entirely taken up with 
continual rehearsing. In short, technical 
control must by that time have become 
second nature. 

The vocal knowledge of an opera singer 
should be just as far reaching as that of 
the concert singer and vice versa. Both 
have the same vocal perfection to attain, 
namely, conscious control in the execution 
of scales, perfect coloring of tone (vow- 
els), perfect pitch, precision in joining of 
the periods in musical passages and the 
clear-cut pronunciation of consonants. It 
is a general but mistaken idea to believe 
that the aspirant to a consummate vocal 
art, either in opera or concert, can afford 
to ignore this fact. 

The vocal student will only understand 
the rhetorical power which Demosthenes 
possessed, when he has reached the stage 
of perfection where the qualities above 
enumerated have become second nature 
and under independent conscious control. 
Would not pathognomy, or the expression 
of the sincerest and most beautiful human 
soul, be robbed of its greatest charm if the 
material mechanism (vocal technic), re- 
fused to act as an obedient medium? 

Those who heard Mme. Schroder Dev- 
rient, the greatest dramatic soprano living, 
in the prime of her youth, realized that the 
wonderful material which nature had be- 
stowed upon her was gradually being 
ruined through lack of technical perfec- 
tion. Then good fortune overtook her and 
provided her with funds sufficient to enable 
her to leave her operatic duties in Ger- 
many for a short time and visit Paris, 
where she was anxious to study vocal 
technic and hear the greatest singers of 
the age. She was not long in recognizing 
the supremacy of the singers there and 
forming new ideas under the tuition of a 
competent maestro whose efforts soon 
brought their reward. She was engaged 
at the Grand Opéra in Paris before re- 
turning to Germany, and has since held the 
first place among the greatest of our con- 
temporary dramatic sopranos. 

It must not be imagined that her artistic 


acting or characteristic and charming per- 
sonality suffered by the renewed vocal 
studies. On the contrary, she seemed to 
have gained warmth of expression and his- 
trionic strength with the renewed and 
fruitful vocal efforts. Whereas in former 
years a performance of Romeo, Euryanthe, 
Fidelio or Norma left her weak and bod'ly 
fatigued, her correct manipulation of the 
voice, acquired by intelligent study, en- 
abled her to sing with grace and ease, the 
voice continually gaining strength and 
freshness, so that she would oftentimes 
remark, at the close of an opera, that her 
voice was even fresher than at the begin- 
ning, and that she could repeat the per- 
formance with ease. In her most intense 
dramatic situations the effect was that of a 


person giving her last breath of strength, 
whereas, in reality, the physical exertion 
was but a fraction of that with which the 
audience was so deeply and iustly moved 
to enthusiasm. It is very clear that this 
highest of all artistic vocal standards at- 
tained was the fruitful result of her re- 
newed vocal studies, and solely due to the 
fact that she recognized the former disas- 
trous situation. 

Here lies the secret of the greatest oper- 
atic success which every artist should 
strive to solve. There are no terms strong 
enough to condemn the assertions that no 
amount of theory or technical study will 
procure for us Germans the necessary 
quality in the human voice to compete with 
the natural endowment of the Italian. 





BONCI IN WILKES-BARRE 





Given Remarkable Reception — Local 
Chorus Scores Success 


_ Wivkes-BarrE; Pa., Jan. 18—The great 
individual event of the local musical season 
was Bonci’s recital last Monday night. The 
audience filled the Irem Temple and its 
recognition was instant and of tremendous 
enthusiasm. The fervor of the audience 
was, in fact, the most remarkable Wilkes- 
Barre has ever experienced. 

This season has offered, or will offer, 
Sousa, Hoffman, Bonci, Schumann-Heink 
and the Russian Symphony, with a quartet 
of singers. 

The city has not been asleep as to, small- 
er and local events. The recent concert 
of the Musical Art Society, under Hansen, 
was a triumph of artistry. This chorus 
has been working under the same director 
for five years until now it has reached a 
degree of polish, confidence and poise that 
puts it easily among the best of such or- 
ganizations in the State; ‘The chorus sang, 
in the concert: mentioned, with eighty 
voices. The.choral nunibers were an ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s Twenty-third 
Psalm, Gounod’s “By the Waters of Baby- 
lon,” Brahms’s “Ave Maria” and “List the 
Cherubic Host,” from Gaul’s “Holy City.” 

The Concordia gave a hall concert a 
short time ago with a partially new pro- 
gram. The society will give a minstrel 
show in February, with some specially ar- 
ranged musical episodes, such as a group 
of Stephen Foster’s songs, a group of male 
voice choruses from operas, etc. ‘Lhe big 
concert takes place in the Spring. This 
famous chorus has about concluded to stay 
out of Sangerfest competitions hereafter, 
but instead to give occasional concerts out- 
side its own town. Its voices marshal about 
one hundred. 

The Mason Glee Society, with ninety 
male voices, was Waterlooed at Utica, N. 
Y., New Year’s day, largely because it was 
minus the help of eight or ten of its best 
tenors. It was a severe blow to its pride, 
because this same chorus of victors from 
Utica was decisively defeated here last 
Fall by the Gwent Society. H. W. 





“Europe’s Oldest Musician” 


Hearty congratulations to William Kuhe, 
Europe’s oldest musician, who has just 
celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday. It 
is fifty-five years ago, says London Tit- 
Bits, since Mr. Kuhe, who was born in 
Prague, came to this country. He was 
Jenny Lind’s accompanist from 1846, and 
the first concert at which Patti sang in 
England—at Brighton, in 1861—was ar- 
ranged by him. And so much did Liszt 
admire Mr. Kuhe that when the latter was 
married, in 1854, the famous composer in- 
vited him to spend his honeymoon at his 
house near Weimar. “Liszt,” says Mr. 
Kuhe, “was one of the most generous of 
men, and I remember him paying 5,000 
francs for a seat at one of Piatti’s con- 
certs in order that the famous ‘cello player 
might be able to purchase an instrument he 
wanted.” 





The composer Julius Stern has found 
among Offenbach’s unpublished manuscripts 
enough melodies for an operetta, and has 
made one that will be produced shortly in 
Vienna. 





HISTORICAL PIANO RECITALS 





Sigismond Stojowski to Give Series of 
Unique Programs in New York 


A series of five historical recitals b 
Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent Polish 
composer and pianist, embracing piano 
literature in its most characteristic aspects 
from the 17th and 18th centuries up to the 
present day, is announced to be given in 
Mendelssohn Hall on fortnightly Saturday 
afternoons, February 4, February 18, 
March 4, March 18 and April 1. An out- 
line of the programs follows: 


I. German, French and Italian masters of the 
clavichord and the polyphonic forms: Bach, Haen- 


del, Paradisi, Scarlatti, Couperin, Daquin, Ra- 
meau, etc. 
II. Masters of the Classical Sonata; Haydn, 


Mozart, Beethoven. 

III. Romantic Classics and Classic Romantics: 
Schubert. Weber, Mendelssohn, Field. 

I The two Romantic Masters: 
Schumann. 

V. Modern Epigones and Forerunners: Brahms, 
César, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Grieg, Mac- 
Dowell, Moszkowski, Paderewski, Rubinstein, 
Liszt, 


The concerts are given under the patron- 
age of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. 
Charles Healy Ditson, Mrs. E. Jayne, Mrs. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, Anna G. Lockwood, Mrs. Morris 
Loeb, Florence Pease, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Mrs. Harriet Seymour, Mrs. George 
Montgomery Tuttle, Mrs. Samuel Unter- 
meyer, Mrs. Paul M. Warburg, Mrs. Rich- 
ard G. Wiener, Mrs. J. A. H. Worthing- 
ton, Dr. Frank Damrosch, Franz Kneisel, 
Alexander Lambert, James Loeb and Ru- 
dolph E. Schirmer. 


Chopin and 





Program of Old English Music 


Old English music of the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries was sung 
and played at the Plaza Hotel New York, 
on Thursday morning of last week, when 
there was given the third and last of the 
“Chansons en Crinoline,” arranged by Mrs. 
R. W. Hawkesworth. Geraldine Farrar 
sang “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” 
by Haydn; “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air,” Arne; “I’ve Been Roaming,” Horne; 
“Believe Me If All Those Charms,” Steven- 
son; “Should He Upbraid,” Bishop, and 
an old Scotch ballad, “Within a Mile of 
Edinboro Town.” Cecil Fanning, baritone, 
sang a number of old English songs, and 
there were instrumental selections by Mrs. 
Arnold Dolmetsch on the viola de gamba, 
and Arnold Dolmetsch at the harpsichord. 





_ Wvnni Pyle, the young american pian- 
ist, has been christened “the Gibson girl 
of the piano,” by a Berlin critic. 
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“LE MIRACLE” STRONG DRAMATICALLY 


Effective in Its Action and Stage Pictures, but Music of Georges 
Hue Lacks Originality—Premiere of the Opera in Paris 








PARIS, Jan. 1—“Le Miracle,” an opera 

in five acts, was produced for the 
first time anywhere at the Grand Opera 
Friday evening. The text is by M. Ghensi 
and M. Mérane and the music was written 
by Georges Hué. An old legend of Bur- 


gundy furnishes the story which in itself 
has plenty of movement and dramatic 
quality. 

The opening scene pictures a town of 
the fifteenth century under siege. A band 
of Condottiere from across the border 
threaten it with destruction, and not even 
St. Agnes, the patron saint, can save the 
town. Then it comes about that Alix, a 
beautiful courtesan, with whom the leader 
of the Condottiere is in love, demands the 
raising of the siege as the price of her 
yielding herself to him. ‘This is accom- 
plished. 

The citizens accredit the deed to St. 
Agnes, and at once a statue is suggested 
which shall represent the patron saint’ and 
have its being in the parvis of the church. 
The famous sculptor, Sdys, is commis- 
sioned to execute the work. 

Alix, knowing that she and not St. Ag- 
nes has deserved the honor, plans to have 
the artist make her image immortal in 
stone. in the second act we find Sdys at 
work in his cloister-studio. He is laboring 
vainly to accomplish his task—he can think 
of no image but that of Alix, and in de- 
spair casts his model from its stand. Alix 
appears in a robe of light material, which, 
by the beautiful lines in which it drops 
upon her figure, suggests that she has 
come to him to pose and also to intoxicate 
his senses with her beauty. Sdys inev- 
itably falls under her spell and the composer 
takes the opportunity to introduce a pas- 
sionate love duet. 

The next scene is very beautiful, show- 
ing a medieval town and a church, with 
the veiled statue in the foreground. It is 
a day of fete, with dancing and clowning 
and general jov. [he moment arrives 
when Sdys must unveil his “St. Agnes,” 
and as he does so the mob is struck with 
horror to see the nude figure of the fa- 
mous courtesan. 

The bishop roars in anger, the citizens 
are tumultuous, Sdys is humble, but Alix 
rejoices in her pride. The governor, who 
attempts to destroy the image, she strikes 
dead. 

In the fourth act Alix awaits her doom 
in a convent cell. Sdys tries to save her, 
but she will have none of his aid, and he 
goes to the church where she is to expiate 
her crime, hoping he may help her there. 
A procession of nuns headed by a dreadful 
creature in red lead Alix out and we are 
transported to the parvis of the church 
again. 

Alix must now destroy the statue of her- 
self to save the soul of her lover, Sdys, 
and before Séys can prevent it she strikes 
the stone. It is not shattered, however, but, 
instead, a flash of lightning springs from 
the blow and Alix falls dead. The sculptor 
weeps over her beautiful form and up- 
braids the populace. Then he tears away 
the veil from the statue, and behold! the 
miracle. No longer does the image of 


Alix stand there, but, instead, the decently 
draped and devout figure of St. Agnes. 
The mob rejoices and the curtain descends. 
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was adequate. The dancing of Mlles. 
Meunier, Johnsson and Urban, in the scene 
of celebration in the third act, was charm- 
ing. 

I should hardly have postponed consid- 
eration of the music for so long had it 
not left a very slight impression. The in- 
fluences shown in the score range from 
Wagner to Debussy, for we hear much of 
the Wurm motive and not a little of De- 
bussy in the love-making, in the cloister- 
studio. In this same scene we have a re- 
minder also of “Tristan und Isolde” in the 
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Mile. Chenal, Who Gained An Emphatic Success in Leading Role of the New 
French Opera, “Le Miracle.” 


Mile. Chenal, as Alix, was exceedingly 
beautiful and her acting was altogether 
deserving of praise. Vocally | was less 
impressed by her art. Her voice, though 
clear and large, is rather cold and metallic, 
particularly above twice-accented C. M. 
Muratore was convincing as Sdys, both in 
his singing and acting, and the whole cast 
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ing of tone production 
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manner in which the melodic line ascends, 
but we hardly have the ideal atmosphere 
for obvious reasons. 

Even Puccini comes in for homage later, 
and with all this we have an opera on the 
structure of Meyerbeer. Thus, there is a 
total lack of inspiration, coupled with these 
badly assimilated influences, and a work of 
no distinction as the result. There are no 
melodies, there are no effective rhythms, 
and, harmonically, the good qualities were 
appropriated from Claude Debussy. 

However, to select the few bright spots 
in the score, the dances in the third act 
showed individuality and the love-scene, in 
the second act, was graceful, while a figure 
for the bassi at the very close of the opera 
was effective, if rather reminiscent of 
Strauss’s “Elektra.” The orchestration 
was adequate but not striking. 

Paul Vidal conducted efficiently except 
for a certain rhythmic looseness. Toward 
the end of the evening the beautiful opera 
house was quite full, but the audience 





could hardly have been called distinguished. 
EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


Comments of the Paris press: 


One listens not only with interest, but often 
with real pleasure, through the five acts.—Gabriel 
Fauré in Figaro. 

M. Hue’s work, in its sincerity, belongs to those 
which demonstrate that the French school is very 
vigorous and which do it honor.—M. Aderer in 
Petit Parisien. 

Its success was very clear, especially after the 
tableau of the cloister and after the ballet.—Pau! 
Souday in L’Eclair. 





CASTS FOR “THE RING” 


Wagner Cycle on Four Afternoons in 
February at Metropolitan 


The casts for the special afternoon cycle 
at the Metropolitan Opera House of Wag- 
ner’s “Der Ring des Nibelungen” are an- 
nounced. The performances will take 
place Thursday afternoon, February 2; 
Thursday afternoon, February 9; Monday 
afternoon, February 13, and Wednesday 
afternoon, February 22. The casts follow: 


“Das Rurincoin.”’—Wotan, Walter Soomer: 
Donner, William Hinshaw: Froh, Glen Hall: Loge, 
Carl Burrian; Alberich. Otto Goritz: Mime, A\l- 
bert Reiss; Fasolt. Herbert Witherspoon: Fafner, 
Basil Ruysdael; Fricka, Mariska Aldrich: Freia, 
Alma Gluck; Erda louise Homer: Woglinde, 
Lenora Sparkes: lVellqunde, Bella Alten; Floss- 
hilde, Florence Wickham, 

“Dre Warxkttre.”—Steqgmund, Carl Burrian; 
Hunding, Allen Hinckley; Wotan, Walter Soomer; 


Sieglinde, Berta Morena: Briinnhilde, Olive Frem 
stad: Fricka, Louise Homer: Helmwiae, Rita For 
nia: Gerhilde, Lenora Snarkes: Ortlinde, Rosina 


Van Dyck; Rossweisse, Florence Wickham; Grim- 
gerde, Wenrietta Wakefield: Waltraute, Louise 
Homer: Stegrune, Marie Mattfeld; Schwertleite, 
Clara Koch-Boehm. 

“Srecrrien,’’—Siegfried, Carl Burrian; Mime 
Albert Reiss: Der Wanderer, Walter Soomer; 
Alberich, Otto Goritz; Fafner, Allen Hinckley; 
Erda, Louise Homer: Briinnhilde. Rerta Morena; 
Stimme des Waldvogels, Bella Alten. 

“GOTTERDAMMERUNG.’ Siegfried, Carl Burrian; 
Gunther, Walter Soomer; Hagen, Allen Hinckley; 
Alberich, Otto Goritz: Briinnhilde, Johanna 
Gadski; Gutrune, Rita Fornia: Waltraute, Louise 
Homer; Woglinde, Lenora Sparkes; Wellgunde, 
Bella Alten; Flosshilde, Louise Homer. 


Mary Garden’s Admiration of George 
Hamlin’s Singing 


Cuicaco, Jan. 17.—George Hamlin, the 
tenor, recently sang at a reception given in 
the home of Mrs. R. T. Crane, to Mary 
Garden. Miss GarJen expressed herself 
enthusiastically over Mr. Hamlin’s singing, 
and urged him to give a series of recitals 
in Paris. 





Castro Hero of Operetta. 


HAMBURG, Jan. 10. — Former President 
Castro, of Venezuela, is the obvious in- 
spiration of the authors of a new operetta, 
“Creole Blood,” in their drawing of the 
hero of the piece. The action concerns the 
love affair of a president of a South Amer- 
ican republic and a musical comedy star. 
Heinrich Berte wrote the music of the 
piece, which was well received. 





“Thais” as a Drama 


Massenet’s “Thais,” which is founded 
upon the famous romance by Anatole 
France, has been turned into a drama by 
Paul Wilstach, and is to be produced in 
Philadelphia, February 13, by a company 
headed by Constance Collier, Tyrone Power 
and Arthur Forrest. Massenet’s operatic 
score will be used for the incidental entr’- 
acte music. 
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NEW HADLEY WORK 
HEARD IN SEATTLE 


Composer-Conductor’s New ‘' An- 
gelus’”” Andante Creates 
Profound Impression 


SEATTLE, Jan. 10.—The second concert of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra given 
early in the month was devoid of solo at- 
traction, but was none the less interesting, 
enjoyable, and at least in one number al- 
most exciting. -For in this number, which 
was the Moszkowski suite, such was the 
display of virtuosity by the players and 
such the charm and brilliancy of the com- 
position that the performance aroused a 
tremendous pitch of enthusiasm. If we 
had had any doubts heretofore of the im- 
provement of the orchestra over last year 
they were dispelled entirely by this per- 
formance, for the same work had been 


played last year, and although the orchestra 
did creditably then, there was this time a 
vast difference. ‘lhe program was: Over- 
Grétry; Unfin- 





ture, “The Village Fest,” 

ished Symphony, Schubert; “Sieofried 
Idyl,” Wagener; Suite for orchestra, op. 39, 
Moszkowski. 


A week or so later the fourth “Pop” 
concert was heard with this program: 


Coronation March from “Die Volkuncer,” 
Kretschmar; overture, “Puck,” Strube; waltzes, 
“Roses from the South,’”’ Strauss; aria, “‘He Is 
Good, He Is Kind,” from Hérodiade, Masscnet; 
ballet music from “Sylvia,” Delibes; andante 
(Symphony No. ? “Angelus,” Hadley; rhap- 
sodie Javanaise, Shafer. 


A small audience heard this program, on 
which were two important novelties, the 
Strube overture and the Hadley Andante. 
The overture made a splendid impression 
ly reason of its novel orchestral effects, 
which were certainly sufficiently “Puck- 
ish.” A strong contrast was tne beautiful 
Hadlev movement that was instinct with 
content and peace of mind and soul I 
must confess “Puck” bothered me some 
with his noisy pranks, but here in the “An- 
gelus” was something to carry away, some- 
tning of the same restfulness that filled the 
music. The composer-conductor was given 
an ovation by the audience that was only 
ended when he consented to repeat the 
movement. The soloist was Mrs. A. H. 
‘Brush, a recent addition to the ranks of 
Seattle singers, wno sang the aria with 
splendid effect. Mrs. Brush possesses a 
fine, clear soprano and sings with the as- 


surance and ease that come of good train- 
ing. 

The chorus and orchestra of the Univer- 
sity of Washington gave a splend:d per- 
formance of Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose 
Maiden” on December 16. The perform- 
ance was under tne direction of Charles 
Oscar Kimball, director of music at the 
University. A quartet of efficient soloists 
assisted: Mrs. Chandler >:0an, soprano; 
Mrs. Annabelle Dickey, contralto; Charles 
Case, tenor; and Frank Atkins, baritone. 
The orchestra is made up for the most 
part of talented amateurs to the number 
of about forty and gave a most creditable 
support to the chorus and soloists. Mrs. 
Sloan’s singing was especially good, and 
the chorus was most effective in the ever 
popular Bridal Chorus, which was repeated 
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A MUSIC-LOVING TOWN 





Lindsborg (Kan.) Full of Swedes with 
Passion for Melody 


Lindsborg, Kan., is the land of the Swede 
and the home of music. Nearly fifty years 
ago a band of Swedish immigrants settled 
in the Smoky Valley. They prospered, 
built a town and a college. They loved 
music and they soon organized a choral 
society that has grown into a great ora- 
torio society. 

“And how they do love music!” says a 
writer in the Christian Herald. “They 
sing in their homes and in the fields and 
teach the children to sing and to play. 
Une morning I met a small ‘Gust’ on the 
street and when I inquired of him a direc- 
tion he took off his hat and stood with the 
sun on his flaxen head. He had a violin 
under his arm and told me he was going to 
practice with three other boys and girls a 
violin quartet for the children’s Saturday 


concert. ; 
“*‘And what are you going to play?’ I 

asked. ; 
“‘We will play three selections,’ he said, 


in his clear but slow English. ‘Minuet 
from E Major Symphonie, by Mozart; 
‘Wiegenlied,’ from Schubert, and the finale 
from Mozart’s Quartet No. 43.’ 

“It fairly took my breath, Everywhere 
I saw children go:ng or coming with music 
in their hands or instruments under their 
arms, all keenly interested in the coming 
concert. It is the “reat event of the year 
to these Swedish children, just as the grand 
‘Messiah’ concert rendered with a chorus 
of 900 voices is the event of the year for 
their elders and for thousands of visitors. 
Everv boy and girl in town who can sing 
at all—and that scarcely leaves enough for 
a game of three-cornered cat—is in the 


chorus. 
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JOHANN STRAUSS 
REVIVAL IN VIENNA 





“Gypsy Baron” Brilliantly Sung. 


at Hofoper—“ Die Fle- 
dermaus,” Too 


VIENNA, Dec. 31.—The event of a pro- 
duction at the Hofoper of Johann Strauss’s 
“Gypsy Baron” came off brilliantly on 
Monday afternoon, the second Christmas 
holiday. Prices of seats had been ra‘sed 
threefold, as the performance was in the 
nature of a benefit for the pension fund 
of the opera, and the rights of subscribers 
were canceled. Director Weingartner him- 
self conducted, and all parts were sung by 
the best artists of the company. In the 
cast were two Americans, Mme. Cahier, as 
the old Gypsy Czipra, and William Miller, 
as Barinkay, the Baron. It is needless to 
add that such an artistic rendering of the 
work had never before taken place, though 


it has been sufficiently well produced in 
various languages and various parts of the 
world, and the question may theretore be 
raised whether there was urgent cause for 
its entry into the Hofoper. Indeed, the 
burlesque elements of the book seemed out 
of place in the refined atmosphere of the 
house, though Fritz Schrédter, as Zsupan; 
the hog raiser, succeeded marvelously in 
adapting the character to fit into better so- 
ciety. The unprecedented occurrence in 
the Hofoper of a repetition of certain 
numbers must be reluctantly recorded, as 
reluctantly as Weingartner’s final acqui- 
escence to the stormy demands of the au- 
dience. Girardi, who created the part of 
Zsupan a quarter of a century ago at the 
operetta’s original performance, was a 
deeply interested spectator and attracted 
a good deal of atention. Mme. Cahier’s 
representation of the old gypsy was ad- 
mirable, both vocally and _histrionically, 
and quite distinct from her interpretation 
of the Gypsy in “Trovatore.” Mme. Ca- 
hier will start on a six weeks’ tour of Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia and Germany early in 
January, appearing in concert and operh. 

On New Year’s eve, to-night, which is 
known here as Sylvester (the day’s patron 
saint), following a custom of many years’ 
standing, the former operetta by Johann 
Strauss to find admission in the Hofoper, 
“Die Fledermaus” (The Bat), will be given 
there. 

At the third Tuesday concert of the 
Wiener Concert Verein this last week the 
closing number brilliantly played was 
Brahms’s symphony in E Minor, while the 
opening number was the English rhapsody 
by Delius, “Brigg Fair,” its first hearing 
in Vienna. The work is colorless and was 
coolly received. The succeeding number, 
Mozart’s piano concerto in D Minor, was 
beautifully played by Alfred Griinfeld in 


his usual sympathetic fashion. It was the 
artist’s first appearance after a long ill- 
ness, and his popularity was evidenced by 
the cordial greeting he received. 

The _ thirteen-year-old pianist, Felix 
Hupka aroused a great sensation at his re- 
cent concert. His surprisingly fine touch 
and warm cantilena are already extraor- 
dinary. 

The last weeks have held song rec'tals 
by Elena Gerhardt and Tilly Koenen, 
singers who always find a large and appre- 
ciative audience in Vienna. Franz Steiner 
is a young singer who shows great prog- 
ress and has already gathered laurels in 
many places, and the same- may be said of 
Victor Heim. At a recent concert with 
mixed program, arranged by the excellent 
viola player, Frau Bauer-Lechner, Flore 
Kalbeck, daughter of a prominent local 
music critic, displayed fine cultivation of a 
sympathetic alto and artistic delivery. 

Early in January some notable artists 
w:ll be heard at the Ehrbar Saal, Go- 
dowsky on the 4th, Lhévinne on the oth. 
Lhévinne will take part also in the fifth 
chamber music evening of the Prill quartet 
at the same hall. Paul Schramm gives his 
second piano recital there this season on 
the 7th. 

Telegrams from New York report the 
great success and deep impression made 
by Humperdinck's opera, the “King’s Chil- 
dren,” at its original performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Geraldine 
Farrar, as the Goose Girl, and Goritz, as 
the Fiddler, are specially mentioned. The 
music is sa‘d to be highly poetic and bril- 
liantly orchestrated, the work pronounced 
to be the finest German opera since Wag- 
ner. The libretto did not please as much. 

Apple Funk. 


HER WALTZ WINS PRIZE 








American Pianist Captures Second 
Honors in Berlin Competition 


BERLIN, Jan. 
can pianist, has been pronounced winner 
cf the second prize of 2,000 marks ($500) 
in an international competition for waltz 
compositions conducted by Die Woche, a 
weekly newspaner of this city. tour thou- 
sand, two hundred and twenty-two com- 
positions were submitted, from all parts of 
the world, and it took the judges, who 
were headed by Edouard Strauss, of 
Vienna, five months before they could 
reach a decision. They awarded the first 
and third prizes to German male com- 
posers. “iue Blue Danube” was given as 
the model for those entering the contest. 

Miss Foster, who lives in Chicago is an 
organi*t as well as a pianist and composer. 
She will sail from here for New York on 
January 16 to join hes father in Kansas 
City. She has entitled her victorious com- 
position “Sit Illi Terra Levis.” 








Owing to the success of two songs of 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger, namely, “D’une 
Prison” and “There, Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry,” a new edition has been published with 
a title page designed by the great Florentine 
artist, Sig. Panerai. 
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FOR OPERA COMIQUE 





A Suggestion That New Theater Be 
Made Its Home in New York 


Definite rumors from authentic sources 
have reached me ot late, writes Reginald 
De Koven in the New York World, that 
before long, perhaps another year, the New 
Theater, diverted from its present dra- 
matic purpose in favor of a new abode 
for the kind of drama which it has at- 
tempted to exploit, will resume its tormer 
musical activities, and become the home 
of opera comique, or light opera, in New 
York. I have maintained for many years 
that a theater conducted somewhat along 
the line of the Opéra Comique, at the same 
time one of the most popular, most im- 
portant and the best paying theaters in 
Paris, could be successfully inaugurated and 
maintained in New York. There has cer- 
tainly been of late a revival of popular 
interest in and appreciation for legitimate 
light or comic opera, as distinct from the 
polite vaudeville and the trashy musical 
comedies which generally masquerade under 
that title. The time, therefore, for the 
establishment of such an institution, espe- 
cially as the giving of opera in the larger 
forms is now concentrated in one house, 
would seem to be propitious. 

Certain conditions for the conduct of 
such a theater when dedicated to such’pur- 
pose would in my judgment have to be 
observed before popular recognition and 
success for it could be compassed. In the 
first place, it should be independent, and 
not in any way affiliated with the Metro- 
politan in its management or artistic en- 
semble. The former brief experience of 
opera comique at the New Theater certainly 
proved conclusively that grand opera sing- 
ers, however good as such, were not fitted 
to give the proper effect to the lighter forms 
of opera. In the second place, that form 
of opera comique which is now synonymous 
with lvric drama, and therefore not light 
overa at all, sho Id be rigorously excluded 
from the répertoire. Last, but not least, 
all performances should be given in Eng- 
lish. what with revivals of the standard 
light operas of Strauss, Suppe, Sullivan and 
others, and the new works which the exist- 
ence of such a house would undoubtedly 
call into being, there should, I believe, be 
little difhculty in forming a _ répertoire 
which would prove not only attractive to 
the public, but profitable in a business way. 
Doubts as to the musical suitability of the 
New Theater as a permanent home for this 
class of opera still assail me, but at least 
the experiment could be tried there without 
seriously endangering the idea. Further 
developments in the matter will be awaited 
with interest. 





Monthly Assembly at Fox-Buonamici 
School in Boston 


Boston, Jan. 16.—One of the regular 
monthly assemblies of the students at the 
Fox-Buonamici School of Pianoforte Play- 
ing was held last Saturday afternoon in 
Steinert Hall, when a number of the pupils 
played the compositions upon which they 
have recently been working. The assembly 
was in preparation for the concert to be 
given by students of the school in Steinert 
Hall February 18. 

The pupils who played Saturday were 
Eleanor Sprague, Doria Russell, M. Klay- 
men, M. Clark, Emile Beron, Myrtle Chase, 
Katherine iappan, H. Richard, Nellie 
Gahm, Clyde Lothrop, Irving Snow, Everil 
Woodbury, William Burbank, Ruth, Wilson, 
Ruth Lavers. D.. ke de 





Florence Austin Plays Fourth Engage- 
ment in Jersey Town 


Florence Austin, violinist, was soloist at 
the first subscription concert of the sixth 
season of the Neighborhood Glee Club, of 
Tenafly, N. J. Besides her solo numbers 
she presided as first violin over the Wom- 
en’s String Quartet of New York. 

This was Miss Austin’s fourth appearance 
in Tenafly, and her third with this club. 
Her rendition of Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen” won her an ovation and she was 
forced to give two encores, a Beethoven 
Minuet and Bohm’s “The Bee.” Miss Aus- 
tin played brilliantly and proved herself 
an artist of technical and emotional power. 





Harvey Hindermyer at Worcester 


Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, who has 
made several appearances in the “Messiah” 
in the last two weeks, sang the tenor solos 
at the recent performance given by the 
Worcester Oratorio Society. Mr. Hinder- 
myer has a voice of sympathetic quality and 
'a personality that adds much to his success 
as an oratorio singer. His voice is robust 
in character, and yet lends itself readily 
to the more contemplative solos, such as 
“Behold and See,” which he did with emo- 
tional warmth. His recitatives were de- 
livered dramatically and his “Comfort Ye” 
won enthusiastic applause from the audi- 
ence, which gave him hearty recognition 
after each solo. 


JOLLITY KEYNOTE 
_ (AT WITEK BANQUET 


Boston Orchestra’s Concertmaster 
and His Wife Welcomed 
to New York 


Jollity was the keynote of a banquet 
given at the Hotel Martinique, New York, 
on the evening of January 14, in honor of 
Herr Anton Witek, concert master of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Frau 
Witek. About forty guests attended. 

Herr and Frau Witek, the latter look- 


ing like the pictures of the stately Queen 
Carmen Sylva of Roumania, occupied the 
place of honor. At the left of Frau Witek 
sat David Bispham making heroic demands 
upon his knowledge of the German lan- 
guage and distinguishing himself signally 
in the result. 

Among the guests were Albert Ross Par- 
sons, william C. Carl, Christiaan Kriens, 
Arthur Farwell, Charlotte Teller, Her- 
wegh von Ende, Leo Schulz, Manfred Mal- 
kin, Mrs. Samuels and other members of 
the musical fraternity. 

Mr. von Ende was the toastmaster and 
introduced the speakers. David Bispham 
welcomed the distinguished guests to Amer- 
ica in a graceful speech in his best man- 
er, and his sentiments were seconded and 
supplemented by a number of others, 
among them William C. Carl and Char- 
lotte Teller. 

After the speeches there followed a 
freak musical program, in which the inim- 
itable Leo Schulz carried off the honors as 
Leo Hung Chang in his famous “Chinese 
Wedding March” and as the “foremost ex- 
ponent of Liszt.” There were simultaneous 
performances on the piano and violin by a 
single performer, a recitation of “Mary 
had a Little Lamb” on the violin, Leon- 
ard’s “Spanish Humor” for three violins, 
and various other features conducive to 
good digestion. 

Albert Ross Parsons read an interesting 
and valuable paper on early American ser- 
vices to the cause of Wagner and Liszt, 
which contained much intormation of a 
nature surprising to his hearers. 

Herr Witek made a brief speech, ac- 
knowledging the honor conferred upon him 
and Frau Witek on this occasion. 


£.. YORK CHOIR’S CONCERT 


oe 











A Varied Program Finely Sung Under 
Conductor Thunder 


York, Pa, Jan. 13.—New laurels were 
won by the Schubert Choir, Henry Gordon 
Thunder, conductor, at the Winter concert 
of its seventh season in the York Opera 
House last evening. The choral selections 
ranged from a grand opera chorus to sim- 
ple folk songs and were interspersed with 
solos by Mrs. Clara Yocum Joyce, con- 
tralto, and Leo Schulz, ’cellist. 

The rendition proved more an artistic 
triumph for the society than any previous 
one, as the music was neavier and more 
difficult, and was presented without accom- 
paniment in all but two instances. The 
appreciative but critical audience of music 
lovers was liberal with applause and re- 
sponses by the participants were frequent. 

A praiseworthy innovation was the ap- 
pearance of local artists as soloists and 
the presentation of choruses by male and 
female voices separately. Mrs. William 
Miller, soprano, of Zion Lutheran Church; 
Alfred Hueter, Chorister of Christ Lu- 
theran Church; and the Rev. George W. 
Welsh, sane eftectively, the trio in “Desde- 
mona’s Welcome,” from Verdi’s “Otello,” 
and Mrs. H. L. Link, contralto soloist of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, acquitted her- 
self admirably in the alto part in De Ko- 
ven’s “Legend of the Chimes.” 

The choir was better balanced than at 
any time since its organization. The cli- 
max was reached in a fitting manner by 
the rendition for the first time of Gounod’s 
“Nazareth,” as arranged by Dr. W. W. 
Gilchrist. Two pianos were used, the ac- 
companists being H. L. Link and Emma 
Dosshart, Edith Becker and Bessie Kirk. 

Mrs. Joyce, in several groups of songs, 
and Mr. Schulz, whose numbers on the 
violoncello were given with characteris- 
tic artistry, were both at their best. R. 





Gogorza Denies He’s IIl 

Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone, who is 
engaged to marry Emma Eames next 
Spring, has sent word to New York from 
Portland, Ore., where he sang in concert 
last Sunday, denying the story that he is 
broken in health and voice. Mr. de Go-' 
gorza says that he will be quite able to 
fill all engagements called for on his tour 
of the West and South. It is expected 
that his marriage to Mme. Eames will take 
place early in June, probably in Paris. 


-ductorship. 


THE ST. CECILIA CLUB 


Reinald Werrenrath, Soloist, with Victor 
Harris’s Chorus 


The first private concert of the fifth sea- 
son of the St. Cecilia Club was given at 
the grand ballroom at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Tuesday evening, to a large 
and appreciative audience of enthusiastic 
friends. Conductor Victor Harris pre- 
sented the following program: 


“La Vierge A la Créche,” César Franck; “Les 
Trois belles Demoiselles,”’ (XV century), arranged 
by Pauline Viardot; “Little Papoose on the Wind- 
Swung Bough,” Chas. W. Cadman; “Now Is the 





Month of Maying,” Templeton Strong; (a) “Al- 
lerseelen” (Richard Strauss), (b) “Lauf der 
Welt” (Grieg), (c) “Liekesglick” (Hugo Wolf). 


Reinald Werrenrath; “The Sleeping Priestess,” 
David Stanley Smith (composed for the St. Ce- 
cilia Club; first performance); (a) “An die 
Musik” (Schubert), arranged by Louis V. Saar; 
(b) ‘“Land-sighting’’ (Edvard Grieg), the Club 
and Mr. Werrenrath; ‘In Sherwood Forest” Liza 
Lehmann; a vocal intermezzo for chorus and 
four solo voices (composed for the St, Cecilia 
Club, first performance); “Summer Wind,” Ed- 
ward MacDowell; “The Year’s at the Spring,” 


. Mrs, H. H. A. Beach; (a) “A Little Way” (Vic- 


tor Harris), (b) “To You, Dear Heart” (F. Mor 
ris Class), (c) “Invictus” (Bruno Huhn), Mr. 
Werrenrath; (a) “A Legend,” Tschaikowsky: (b) 
“Chorus of Reapers,” Tschaikowsky (from “Eu- 
gene Onégin,’”’ arranged by Victor Harris). 


The club was assisted by Reinala Wer- 
renrath, baritone; Charles Gilbert Spross, 
accompanist, and Dr. Gerrit Smith, organ- 
ist. 

Much interest and applause attended the 
performance of “In Sherwood Forest,” 
Liza Lehmann’s new vocal intermezzo com- 
posed for the club, and sung by its mem- 
bers with verve and an appreciation of 
light and shade, of nuance and tone color, 
which were most gratifying. 

In the stirring “Land-sighting,” by Grieg, 
where the club was assisted by the soloist, 
piano and organ, they displayed a tone 
quality of strength, beauty and sonority. 
Mr. Werrenrath was much applauded for 
his solos, which he sang with great dis- 
tinction. 

Much of the excellent work of the club 
is due to Conductor Victor Harris, who 
displayed his abilities as a composer in his 
arrangement of Tschaikowsky’s “Chorus of 
Reapers,” and his talents as a conductor in 
the presentation of the large chorus which 
so ably represents the club. 





Mahler Conducts His Fourth Symphony 
at Philharmonic Concert 


Modern German composers monopolized 
the program of the Philharmonic concert, 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, last Tuesday 
evening, those honored being Hans Pfitz- 
ner, Richard Strauss and Gustav Mahler. 
The latter was represented by his Fourth 
Symphony, in which the soprano solo of 
the last movement was sung by Bella Alten, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Strauss’s “Heldenleben” and Prfitzner’s 
“Katchen von Heilbronn” were the remain- 
ing numbers. Mahler’s work was played in 
this city by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra some seven years ago, so that it 
cannot strictly be regarded as a novelty. 
Last Tuesday it was cordially received, 
but its intrinsic qualities did not appear 
to make a particularly deep impression. To- 
gether with the rest of the music, it was 
excellently played under Mr. Mahler’s con- 
A full review of the concert 
will appear in next week’s issue. 





and Mrs. Tollefsen at Club 
Musicale 


Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, and Mme. 
Augusta Schnabel Tollefsen, pianist, were 
the artists at a musicale given by the Lau- 
rier Musical Club in Brooklyn on Wednes- 
day evening, January II. 

Mr. Tollefsen played a “Melody” bv 
Halvorsen and the Rehfeld “Spanish 
Dance,” and, with Mrs. Tollefsen, the so- 
nata for piano and violin in D Major by 
Xaver Scharwenka. 

In his solos Mr. Tollefsen showed bril- 
liant technic and an excellent style, for 
which he was heartily encored. The ma- 
jor work of the evening, however, was in 
the Scharwenka Sonata, which these two 
artists played with authority, having per- 
formed it several times for the composer. 
This the audience recognized by recalling 
the players many times. 


Mr. 





Betting Over “Salomé” Production in 
Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 17.—So keen has the in- 
terest become in this city over the argu- 
ment as to whether the production of 
Strauss’s “Salomé,” with Mary Garden, will 
be permitted to go on next Thursday night 
that men of sporting blood are laying 
wagers on the outcome. The betting odds 
to-day are five to two that the opera will 
be staged. Several preachers of Roman 
Catholic churches have denounced the 
opera.. Chief of Police Kohler says that 
he cannot legally stop the production until 
after at least one performance has been 
given. 


KNEISELS PRODUCE 
A REGER NOVELTY 


His E Flat Quartet Pleasantly 
Disappoints Many Who Ex- 
pected to Be Bored 


The Kneisels gave their third concert, in 
Mendelssohn Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
playing a program which included Max 
Reger’s new Quartet in E Flat, Beetho- 
ven’s in F Major, op. 50, No. 1, and Schu- 
mann’s E Flat Quintet in which Courtlandt 
Palmer, the Boston pianist, lent his assist- 
ance. There were probably many who went 
to the concert full of exceedingly black 


forebodings as to what a four-movement 
Reger novelty would do to them, and these 
persons may even have longed to have been 
anywhere in the world but Mendelssohn 
Hall after the first movement was over, in 
anticipation of what the remaining three 
might bring forth. By the time they had 
heard the following quasi presto, however, 
they undoubtedly determined to hear the 
rest in patience, and when the finale had 
been played there was not a person in the 
hall who did not seem a confirmed Regerite. 
The bald truth of the matter is that the 
self-avowed tonal mathematician has pro- 
duced in the latter at least one movement 
which deserves to be heard by itself at 
many a concert, and which seems to re- 
fute the claims of those who deny him the 
ability to create even the faintest resem- 
blance of a melody. The movement is a 
cap'tally constructed fugue based on a 
sprightly little subject that might have 
stepped bodily out of the pages of Bach. 
The episode toward the close is perhaps 
the least interesting part of the division, 
yet it is insufficient to mar its general fas- 
cination. 

The audience was thoroughly delighted 
with this finale, and recalled the players 
several times. It also appeared to like 
the gratifyingly short second division, a 
quast presto of no small piquancy of scor- 
ing, but which conjures up memories of the 
last ‘part of Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” So- 
nata. The opening allegro moderato is in- 
volvedly contrapuntal throughout, and is 
structurally fairly coherent, but it lacks 
worthy ideas and musical beauty. The 
larghetto, with its theme of slightly Greg- 
orian character, is well colored but ex- 
cessively prolix, though it has moments 
of beauty. The worth of the quartet is 
really summed up in the concluding fugue. 

The Kneisels played this excessively dif- 
ficult music with great finish, and followed 
this up with an admirable performance of 
the superb Beethoven Quartet. The won- 
derfully poetic and melodious Schumann 
Quintet was acclaimed with delight. Mr. 
Palmer did his share with much assurance 
and finish of technic, but not with the 
warmth of tone and poetic qualities that 
the music requires. 








New York Pupils of Louis Sajous Heard 
in Recital 


An evening of song was given on January 
11 by the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Sajous, at their studio, No. 2 West Six- 
teenth street, New York City. Some very 
talented pupils appeared, among them Mr. 
Albert Cummings, a young baritone, for 
whom Mr. Sajous predicts a brilliant fu- 
ture. He was heard in songs by Wright 
and Foster and in the “Fear Ye Not, O 
Israel,” of Dudley Buck. Eva Clarke Per- 
kins sang a recitative and aria from Han- 
del’s “Pinaldo” in fine style, and songs by 
Vanderpool, Franz and Lemaise, and a 
duet by Campaus with Mr. Cummings as 
the closing number. Other songs were sung 
by Mrs. Lillian MacLevy, Mrs. Frank W. 
Fell and Miss Pearl Sparks, with much 
success. 

Mr. Sajous, in addition to his numerous 
students in the city, teaches in New Haven 
every week, where he has large classes. 





Lambert Murphy to Sing Little Known 
Work in New York 


Lambert Murphy, tenor, has been booked 
by his manager, Walter R. Anderson, to 
sing in “St. Francis,” by Findel, with the 
Catholic Oratorio Society. This work, 
which has had but few performances in 
New York, was given some fifteen years 
ago by the New York Oratorio Society. 





Famous Artists Perform for Society 


There was a remarkable array of artistic 
talent at a musicale given by Mrs. Frederic 
Courtland Penfield at her home, No. 787 
Fifth avenue, New York, on Tuesday eve- 
ning last. The artists were Mischa El- 
man, violinist; Pasquale Amato, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera House: Mme. 
Sembrich and Mme. Gadski. 
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Season in Other Canadian Cities. 


Not a Financial 
Success 


MonTrREAL, Jan. 17.—The I9Q10-IQII sea- 
son of the Montreal Opera comes to an end 
on Saturday, when the company will dis- 
band in Toronto after a four weeks’ tour 
following the eight weeks’ Montreal engage- 
ment.’ Up to the close of the Montreal sea- 
son the financial showing was fairly satis- 
factory, but the tour will not improve it, 
the results having been unsatisfactory in a 
business sense from the beginning. The 
money spent may prove to have been well 
invested, however, since the tour will have 
the effect of showing to Toronto, Ottawa 
and Quebec what can be done with an opera 
company supported and managed by Cana- 
dian interests alone. But the cost of the 


trip has been very heavy, and there was 
little chance of its being met by the receipts. 

The severest blow occurred at Quebec, 
ordinarily a first-class opera town, where 
Archbishop Begin, on the Sunday before 
the first of the ten performances, exhorted 
the Roman Catholics of the diocese not to 
attend, on the ground that the libretti of 
the operas sung were detrimental to morals. 
All of the Italian works had been sung 
before in Quebec without clerical protest, 
so the exhortation was probably due to the 
singing of “Les Contes d’Hoffmann” and 
other French works in the native tongue 
of the Quebec habitants. Anyhow, the re- 
sult was that very small audiences attended 
all the performances except that at which 
Edmond Clément sang. In Ottawa, whose 
“society” is somewhat closely related to 
that of Montreal, and where the Governor- 
General’s influence is all-powerful, there 
were excellent audiences at all of the four 
performances. The company was then 
switched off to Rochester, as the result of 
failure to secure a Toronto theater for the 
first of the two weeks which were to have 
been spent there; and in Rochester, of 
course, its reputation was quite unknown 
and it had no social support whatever. In 
Toronto this week the business was some- 
what affected by repeated changes in the 
program, partly owing to illness on the 
part of Edmond Clément, but there was 
good “society” support and the company 
made itself very solid with the musical 
people of the Ontario metropolis. Frances 
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Alda also joined the company for one per- 
formance in Toronto. 

One or two of the best members of the 
companv were obliged to leave before the 
tour.. Most missed of these was probably 
Louise Barnolt, the New York girl whose 
Mallika and Suzuki are among the best- 
remembered roles of the season. Helene 
Koelling did not at any time do herself 
justice up here, with the possible exception 
of the earliest performances of “Lakme,” 
and her departure was understood to be 
due to ill health. 

As in Montreal the brunt of the work on 
tour was borne by Esther Ferrabini and 
Ugo Colombini, both of whom won golden 
opinions everywhere and sang regularly 
four and five times a week. In Quebec 
Mile. Michot sang with Clément at the 
French gala performance of “Manon,” and 
at Toronto Clément sang in “Carmen” with 
Ferrabini—generally considered the most 
notable performance that opera has ever 
had in Canada. 

The latest development in the opera sit- 
uation is that negotiations are on foot be- 


tween the opera syndicate and the pro- 


moters of the projected Ritz Palace Hotel 
here to annex an opera house of 2,500 seats, 
with a complete tier of boxes, to the hotel 
edifice. It is stated on good authority that 
enough boxes have already been sold for a 
term of ten years to make the proposition 
feasible. x 

The kaleidoscope continues to move in 
the orchestra situation. After the first per- 
formance of the Montreal Symphony Or- 
chestra for the season, the ludicrous fiasco 
of which was chronicled in MusIcAL A MER- 
icA, Dr. Perrin resigned the baton which 
he had only just taken over from J. J. 
Goulet. The reason assigned was lack ot 
time for the arduous work of getting the 
orchestra into shape, Dr. Perrin’s duties 
as head of the McGill Conservatorium be- 
ing very exacting. A few days before the 
second concert, on Friday last, Manager 
Veitch’ once more turned to Mr. Goulet 
and on Friday the orchestra appeared un- 
der its old conductor, exactly as it had 
done for the last fourteen years. Maud 
Powell was the soloist and was very suc- 
cessful. 

Manager Rubin, of Windsor Hall, is to 
be congratulated upon an immensely suc- 
cessful encagement of the Russian dancers 
at His Majesty’s Theater for three per- 
formances last week. The Governor-Gen- 
eral and Countess Grey attended, and the 
house was packed on each occasion. Few 
artistic events have made so profound an 
impression in Montreal. 

The two return engagements of Kath- 
leen Parlow, also under management of 
Mr. Rubin and Mrs. Lawrence, were very 
successful, and the Canadian violinist has 
as large and devoted a following here now 
as Marie Hall. K. 





Mme. Nordica in Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 13.—Mme. Nordica 
sang here last night at the State Street 
Methodist Church for the benefit of one 
of the church societies. Assisting: Mme. 
Cecile Behrens, pianist; Maximilian Pilzer, 
violinist, and E. Romaine Simmons, accom- 
panist. The audience filled every corner 
of the church, and encores were plentiful. 
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MANY CONCERTS ON 
BUFFALO PROGRAM 


Joint Recital by Frances Alda and 
George Hamlin—A Choral 
Concert 


BurFato, Jan. 18.—Six concerts of note 
were the offering of the first week of the 
IQII music season, which opened aus- 
piciously and brilliantly in Convention 
Hall Tuesday evening, January 8. On that 
evening, under the local management of 
Mrs. Mai Danis Smith, a joint song recital 
was given by Frances Alda and George 
Hamlin. This was the fourth of a series 
of six subscription concerts arranged by 
Mrs. Smith. 

Mme. Alda and Mr. Hamlin presented 
an attractive program. Much interest was 
manifested in this first appearance here of 


Mme. Alda, and she won her audience by 
the intelligent and artistic delivery ot her 
numbers as well as by her personal charm. 
The lovely quality of her voice showed to 
especial advantage in the Gavotte from 
Massenet’s “Manon” and in her group of 
English songs. Admirable diction was 
another praiseworthy detail in her work. 
She seemed equallv at ease in the four lan- 
guages that her program represented. 

Mr. Hamlin is an established favorite in 
Buffalo and his singing at this concert only 
served to accentuate former impressi ons, 
for he gave of his best. Back of his sing- 
ing is always evidenced the force of a 
dominant intellect, which, after the voice, 
is a singer’s most precious attribute. Both 
Mme. Alda and Mr. Hamlin were com- 
pelled to grant encores. Charles Turvey, 
at the piano, also a newcomer to Buffalo, 
gave the singers splendid support. 

It was a friendly and enthusiastic audi- 
ence that greeted Marta Milinowski, a 
young Buffalo girl of exceptional talent, at 
the Twentieth Century Hall Wednesday 
evening, the 11th. She gave a program 0: 
piano numbers that embraced some of the 
gems of piano literature, in which she dis- 
played a sound technic, a lovely tone and 
no little temperament. Miss Milinowski’s 
foundation work was done in this city with 
Mrs. George A. Lewis, and later with Mrs. 
Frank Davidson, whose pupil she was for 
six years. She has spent much time abroad 
in study and sails soon for Berlin, where 
she will make her début with the Berlin 
Philharmonic February 23. 

On Thursday evening, the r2th, in Con- 
vention Hall, the Guido Chorus gave its 
first concert of this season. The advance 
sale of season tickets has been the largest 
since this fine choral body has been in ex- 
istence, which speaks eloquently of its pop- 
ularity. The men who compose this organ- 
ization are singers of experience and, un- 
der the direction of Seth Clark, their en- 
semble work has greatly increased in value. 
Mr. Clark arranged a program of unusual 
merit. 

The soloist of the evening was Edna 
Blanche Showalter, of New York, who sang 
for the first time here. She has a soprano 
of lovely lyric quality, with a perfectly even 
scale and her vocalization is admirable. 
Her diction, both in Italian and English, is 
clean-cut and elegant and she evinces in- 
tellectual quality in a marked degree. Aside 
from her gifts as a singer Miss Showalter 
showed musicianship of unusual character 
when she accompanied herself in her encore 
numbers. Seth Clark played Miss Sho- 
walter’s accompaniments for her official 
numbers sympathetically and Dr. Le Breton 
played the accompaniments for the chorus 
perfectly, as he always does, having the able 
assistance in one, written for four hands, 
of John F. Grant. 

The same evening, in A£olian Hall the 
Ball Goold Quartet, with the assistance of 
Mme. Blaauw, gave a concert before an 
attdience that taxed the seating capacity ot 
the hall. The work of this quartet grows 
steadily in perfection of detail, and it has 
given much time this season to the study 
of new works. The program of this eve- 
ning was interesting. Local composers were 
represented by two numbers, “Romanze,” 
by Koepping, and “Melodie,” by Bonvin. 
These compositions are distinctly ditferent 
in character, yet each has its charm. Mme. 
Blaauw gave the quartet the solid and 
artistic support that one has learned to ex- 
pect from this admirable musician. 

Saturday evening, the 14th, in the Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church, a recital was 
given by Mrs. Truman Aldrich, Jr., of At- 
lanta, and Harry J. Fellows, the Buffalo 
tenor. In the rendition of her piano num- 
bers Mrs. Aldrich proved herself a musi- 
cian more than ordinarily gifted. Her 
playing was heartily received by the good 
sized audience present, and she was com- 
pelled to give several encores. Mr. Fel- 
lows was in fine form. 





The free organ concert in Convention 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 15, was 
of special interest, because of the announce- 
ment that the soloist, W. Ray Burroughs, 
would play a Christmas suite in four move- 
ments composed by himself, and that Mrs. 
Albert J. Schuler, soprano, would sing a 
sacred song composed by Mr. Burroughs 
entitled “Tarry with me, O my Saviour.” 
The Christmas Suite is a composition of 
decided merit and was played by Mr. Bur- 
roughs in fine style. It is evident that this 
young man has a genuine gift of composi- 
tion. Mr. Burroughs has been for three 
years the organist of the Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church. Mrs. Schuler sang his 
song, which is a charming composition, ef- 
fectively. 

On Tuesday evening, the 17th, the Gou- 
nod Choral Club, under the direction of 
W. J. Sheehan, gave the first concert of 
its sixth season in the Y. M. C. A. Au- 
ditorium. The club had the assistance of 
Mrs. William H. Boughton, soprano, and 
Herman E. Schultz, ’cellist. Irma M. 
Houser and Ethel J.-McMullen were the 
accompanists. The fine program presented 
gave much pleasure. The same evening, 
at the Teck Theater, the Russian ballet, 
headed by Mordkin and Pavlowa, under 
the local management of Mrs. Mai Danis 
Smith, danced before a packed house. To 
comment upon the work of these marvelous 
dancers is supernuous; suffice it to say 
that their great success here was only a 


‘repetition of what it has been wherever 


they have appeared. 

The return of William S. Waith, after 
an absence of two years to his old position 
of organist and choir master of the First 
Presbyterian Church, is a source of grati- 
fication, ee & * 





CHAMBER MUSIC NOVELTIES 
BY SINSHEIMER QUARTET 


Two New Works Advanced by New 
York Instrumentalists at Concert 
in the Ansonia 


The Sinsheimer Quartet appeared for the 
second time this Winter in Mrs. Rice’s 
ballroom, at the Ansonia, on Thursday eve- 
ning, January 12. 

The program contained two works which 
were designated by a “first time” note, and 
the lovely Mozart Quartet in C Major, 
which was given in fine style. In the 
Menuetto Mr. Sinsheimer did some note- 
worthy playing, and proved himself a thor- 
oughly capable first violin. 

The first of the two novelties was the 
Trio in C Minor by Gretchaninow, in which 
Betty Askenasy assisted, reading the diffi- 
cult piano part with ease, and disclosing a 
beautiful touch. The work itself is in- 
teresting, but not great; though not remi- 
niscent melodically there are bits in it that 
at once call up other compositions through 
their rhythmic likeness and similarity of 
effect. It was played with precision and 
with much temperamental feeling. 

It was in the Quartet in D Minor, by 
Josef Miroslav-Weber, that the organiza- 
tion scored heavily. The writer has heard 
nothing so impressive as this work in*mod- 
ern quartet writing in a long while. The 
composer is a Bohemian, and has written 
much chamber music and a concerto for 
the violin and some choral works with or- 
chestra. The hearing of this quartet alone 
will convince beyond doubt that its com- 
poser is more than an ordinary noten- 
schreiber. It is in four movements, all of 
them equally good. In the slow movement, 
which Mr. Britt opened with a ’cello tone 
that was superbly sympathetic, to the clos- 
ing cords in artificial harmonics, not a 
measure was heard that was not worthy of 
a master. Though an exceedingly difficult 
work, the four players gave it an excellent 
rendition. Mr. Sinsheimer deserves much 
credit for introducing it to a New York 


audience. 





Bonci Thrills Hartford Audience 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 16.—Alessandro 
Bonci’s song recital at the Parsons Theater 
last Thursday evening was attended by a 
very large audience which gave every pos- 
sible evidence that the singer’s splendid art 
was appreciated. Every number sung was 
enthusiastically applauded, and cries of ap- 
probation were mixed with the handclap- 
pings. Signor Bonci had been heard in 
Hartford but once before last Thursday, 
but those who heard him the first time 
went to hear him again and enjoyed, even 
more than at the first hearing, the full 
beauties of his marvelous voice.—W. E. C. 


Walter Henry Hall 
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GOUNOD WAS HUBERDEAU’S TEACHER 


Chicago Opera Company Basso 
Studied Under Famous Com- 
poser in Peris 


Cuicaco, Jan. 16.—Gustave Huberdeau, 
the baritone, who has a basso quality of 
voice, is one of the most versatile and 
popular members of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. Mr. Huberdeau was born 
in Paris, coming from a large military fam- 
ily, all of his brothers and male relatives 
having served in the army. As a small 
boy it was discovered he had a voice, then 
a soprano, and he served ten years under 
the direction of Gounod, the great com- 
poser, who had charge of the music in 
the church of Notre Dame des Victoires. 
He first began singing as a choir boy, but 
soon was made a soloist, and at eighteen 
years of age he entered the French Con- 
servatory in Paris. At the conclusion of 
his studies there he took the first prize for 
solfége and singing. About this time he 
was studying general music and mastering 
the French répertoire, and in addition such 
operas as “Grisélidis, “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” “Elektra,” likewise the “ ales of 
Hoffmann,” “The Huguenots” and Boito’s 
“Mephistofele.” After several seasons’ 
travel through France he returned to the 
capital and had numerous successes, sing- 
ing in all the big salons of Paris with Mme. 
Litvinne, sister-in-law of Jean de Reszke. 
This distinguished singer is the soloist of 
the famous Concert Colonne, and it may 
be remarked he made an enormous hit in 





Matzene 


—Photo by 
Gustave Huberdeau, Noted Basso of the 
Chicago Opera Company 


He is now re- 
role of the King 


to begin his labors here. 
learning, in German, the 





Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” shortly in “Lohengrin” and the Landgrave in 
after sailing for this country. He was ‘“Tannhauser.” M. Huberdeau will also 
forced to cancel some of the Colonne con- appear soon as Leporello in “Don Giovan- 
tracts in order to reach Chicago in time ni,” in Italian. a ef 

CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA certs will be given on February 21 when 


IN CONCERT IN DAYTON 


Great Enthusiasm for Conductor Sto- 
kovski—Hans Richard’s Success 
as Soloist 


Dayton, O., Jan. 16.—On Tuesday last 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Leopold Stokovski gave the 
second of a series of concerts which make 
up Dayton’s first Symphony season. The 
soloist was Hans Richard, the eminent 
Swiss pianist, and the concert proved one 
of the most attractive musical events ever 
given in Dayton. The audience was large 
and enthusiastic. 

The program included the Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 4, which was given here for 
the first time, and which made a most won- 
derful impression upon the audience. It 
was beautifully played by the orchestra. 

Mr. Richard played the E Minor con- 
certo of Chopin and played it like one in- 
spired. His piano work was exquisite and 
he was tendered a veritable ovation, being 
recalled again and again by the audience. 

The other orchestra numbers on the prog- 
ram were the Tschaikowsky “Valse des 
Fleurs” from “Nut Cracker” suite, Men- 
delssohn’s Scherzo from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and Elgar’s “Pomp and 
Circumstance.” 

Mr. Stokovski is a great favorite here 
and no conductor visiting Dayton was ever 
received more cordially and enthusiastically 
than was he on Tuesday night. Even after 
the close of the program he was called 


the program will be devoted entirely to the 
works of Richard Wagner. This will close 
the first Symphony season for Dayton. 

This Symphony season was planned and 
is being carried on through the efforts of 
A. F. Thiele, who has done so much in the 
interest of music in Dayton. SCHERZO, 


SEVEN THOUSAND AT 
KANSAS CITY CONCERT 


Eight Thousand More Turned Away 
from Free Program of Choral and 
Orchestral Music 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 13.—The first 
“pop” concert given here last Sunday after- 
noon was a success beyond all expectations 
of those who were most active. Conven- 
tion Hall contained six thousand seats for 
the occasion, every seat was occupied 
and a thousand persons were standing half 
an hour before the concert began. It was 
estimated that eight thousand were turned 
away. 

An orchestra of fifty pieces, under the 
direction of Francois Boucher, the Con- 
servatory opera class of sixty members, the 
thirty young men of the Schubert Club, 
under Albert A. White’s direction—Louie 
Collier-Cranston, soprano; Ottley Cranston, 
baritone, and M. Boguslawsk1, pianist—fur- 
nished the program, which was heard with 
eager enthusiasm. 

Another excellent free concert was given 
the same evening at the Jewish Educational 
Institute by some of the leading musicians: 





gram of classical music, which was much 
appreciated by the foreigners who made up 
the audience. 

On Tuesday evening, in the Conservatory 
of Music, Louie Collier-Cranston gave a 
recital of songs. Her program was varied, 
being composed of songs by Gomes, bevig- 
nani, Chaminade, Lehmann, Wolf and von 
Weber. The feature of the evening was 
the fifth act of “Faust,” given in costume, 
with Mrs. Cranston as Marguerite, Ralph 
Smith as Faust, and Ottley Cranston as 
Mephistopheles. Mrs. Cranston possesses 
a voice of great power and wide range and 
her portraval of Marguerite was excellent. 
Mr. Smith’s voice was. heard to fine advan- 
tage, being a beautiful quality and power- 
ful. As Mephistopheles Mr. Cranston was 
most satisfying, both as an actor and a 
singer. M. Boguslawski played the accom- 
paniments in his usual good style. 


M..R. W. 


MME. CHARBONNEL GIVES 
RECITAL IN PROVIDENCE 


Pianist Delights Audience in Her First 
Solo Appearance in Her Native 
City—An Admirable Program 


ProvipENcE, Jan. 16.—Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, pianist, was the artist chosen 
to open the first of a series of three en- 
tertainments given in the new Frébel Hall. 
Although she has been heard here in en- 
semble with the Kneisel Quartet and also 
in a joint concert with Alwyn Schroeder, 
‘cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
this was the first time that she had ever 
given a formal recital in her native city 
and a large audience from both musical 
and social circles was attracted and filled 
the hall. She opened her recital with Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, op. 27, No. 1, which she 
played with a beautiful quality of tone and 
remarkable taste and feeling. Her playing 
of Schumann’s “Papillons” was most ar- 
tistically done and revealed a perfect tech- 
nic, as well as poetic beauty. 

A group of short pieces by Debussy was 
exquisitely played and the delicate and 
melodious music of Schubert’s “Rosa- 
munde” brought forth continuous applause 
until Mme. Charbonnel consented to re- 
peat it. Her closing number was Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie No. 13, which she interpreted 
in a masterly manner, disclosing that power 
and musical insight which make her entitled 
to be reckoned among the foremost of 
pianists. G. F. H. 


HARRIET WARE’S TOUR 


Composer-Pianist to Give Recitals of 
Her Own Compositions 


Mrs. E. M. S. Fite has just returned from 
a short trip to Washington and Baltimore, 
where she has been busy arranging for a 
series of appearances for Harriet Ware on 
her way to New Orleans and back. Miss 
Ware is due in that city on March 14 and 
will sing in both the above-mentioned cities 
before that date. 

It is not at all surprising to note the fact 
that her recitals are gaining in popularity 
all the time, for it is indeed a delight and 
a novelty to have a composer interpret 
her own compositions, as Miss Ward does 
so charmingly, and with such flattering re- 
sults. 

A performance of Miss Ware’s Cantata 
“Sir Oluf” was given with full chorus by 
the Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in December, 1910. 














Ida Reman, the American lieder singer, 


BIG AUDIENCE FOR 
MEMPHIS SYMPHONY 


Acquits Itself Admirably in Good 
Program — Dalton-Baker 
Soloist 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 14.—The Mem- 
phis Symphony Orchestra gave its second 
concert of the season last n ght at the Ly- 
these oc- 
casions the stage was beautifully decorated 
and the boxes and orchestra 
filled. As the program popular in 
character an effort was made to 
the interest by lowering the price of ad- 
mission, and as a result the audience was 
greatly increased. Mr. Dalton-Baker was 
the soloist of the evening, and that he 
made a splendid impression was evidenced 
reception given his 
rendering of his first solo, “Arm, arm, ye 
Brave,” from “Judas Maccabeus.” He re- 
sponded to numerous recalls with several 
Irish and Scotch ballads, giving as a final 
encore Wagner's “Evening Star,” playing 
his own accompaniment. Mr. Baker wit 
henceforth be a welcome singer in Mem- 
phis. 

Conductor Bloom, of the orchestra, de- 
serves unstinted praise for his caretul plan- 
ning of his program and for the progressive 
work that he is doing. The first number, 


ceum ‘l[heater. As is usual on 


seats were 
was 
increase 


by the enthusiastic 


the “Egyptian Ballet” of Luigini, was well 
rendered. The best work done was the 
“Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger. 


The orchestra is more at home with this 
selection than anything in its répertoire, 
as it was one of the first works undertaken 
by the organization. Altogether the pros- 
pect for the Symphony Orchestra seems 
very bright and the most difficult part of 
the work of establishing such an organiza- 
tion has been done. 

At the Goodwyn Institute Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell gave her lecture-recital, “Mac- 
Dowell and his Ideals” before a large au- 
dience composed of the leading musicians 
and the student body of Memphis. She 
was listened to with intense interest, every 
one feeling it a privilege to hear from the 
lips of one whose authority cannot be ques- 
tioned so much of the deepest thought and 
real meaning of the work of America’s 
greatest composer. Miss Bartholomew was 
delightful in her rendering of the Mac- 
Dowell songs. 

At a meeting of the Beethoven Club, held 
Wednesday, January 11, resolutions de- 
ploring the death of William H. Sherwood 
were adopted. Mr. Sherwood has a large 
following in Memphis and all through the 


South, and his death is felt keenly. Mrs. 
E. T. Tobey. who has for a number of 
years been associated with Mr. Sherwood 


Music Department of Chautauqua, 
N. Y., and in whose school of piano Mr. 
Sherwood was visiting director, will soon 
give a memorial concert at which the pu- 
pils of the school will render a number of 
Mr. Sherwood’s compositions. Mrs. Tobey 
will at once begin preliminary arrange- 
ments for the organization of a Sherwood 
Memorial Association. B. W. 


“Italy has never yet heard Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion,” but next Spring it will 
be given in Milan by the Choral Society 
of Zurich, conducted by Volkmar Andreas. 


in the 











forth again and again. The audience seem- irs. Sol Blum, soprano; Amy Winning, recently gave a private concert before Bel- 
ed loath to let him go. pianist; Dale Hartmann, violinist, and  gium’s royal family at the palace, in Brus- “Hans the Flute Player” has just been 
The third and last of this series of con- Jules Laix, ‘cellist, rendered a fine pro- _ sels. given in Brussels for the first time. 
> 
Now, look at the business of selling travel, and one cannot go far on $250 when 








THE YOUNG ARTIST 


AND THE MANAGER 








By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 
SUPPOSE 
singing, violin or piano has visions of 

himself or herself charming vast audiences 
by exhibitions of a wonderful talent. It is 
right to have visions, for the things of the 
world are accomplished by people of im- 
agination, people who can see beyond their 
noses, but, at the same time, there is a cost 
to be counted just as surely as there is a 
result to be attained. It is very easy to 
see oneself a great artist and a favorite of 
the public, but it means getting down to 
gross material facts when one begins to 
think of ways and means, and the artistic 
temperament usually meets its Waterloo in 
some trivial business affair. 

And among the troublesome business de- 
tails that confront an artist longing for 
fame and glory, those of the manager who 
markets the musician’s talents are among 
the most inexplicable. Said a young singer 
to me recently: “Here I have devoted five 
years and many hundreds of dollars to the 


that almost every student of 


perfecting of my art, to say nothing of the 
many sacrifices that my parents have had to 
make, and now this manager says that he 
will not take me as one of his artists un- 
less I give him $500. It is preposterous! 


My teachers, and those who have heard 
me, say that I sing as well as so-and-so 
(naming a great artist) and I have just 


loads of European press notices, and this 
manager won't even hear me.” 

All this is very true and the young lady 
does sing very well and will, I believe, make 
good, but she failed to consider the other 
side. Suppose she did spend much time 
and effort in study, suppose she did make 
sacrifices, she has only by so doing acquired 
the tools of her trade. Every business re- 
quires two things: the ability to handle the 
tools, to master the details, and sufficient 
capital to guarantee success. The most 
favorably started business in the world 
never began full force, but grew from small 
beginnings. And if this is true of a busi- 
ness dealing in necessities how much more 
true must it be of a profession dealing with 
a luxury, such as music or art? 


musical talent from the standpoint of the 
His business has been built up 


manager. 
from small beginnings and at great ex- 
pense. Indeed, the musical managing busi- 


ness, in proportion to the returns, is one of 
the most expensive to run in any field | 
know of. Offices must be maintained, an 
office force must be kept through bad sea- 
sons as well as good, for the field must be 
thoroughly covered many times, hundreds 
of dollars must be spent in postage and 
printing, and thousands of miles must be 
traveled in the booking of dates. 

As ohne manager said, when I asked him 
about this very thing: “I have spent thou 
sands of dollars in building up my business, 
to say nothing of the years of unremunera- 
tive effort and the risk of sometimes get- 
ting artists that do not make good and thus 
injuring my prospects for the following 
season, and now | am beseiged by young 
singers and players who want me to man- 
age them. After I hear them and find that 
perhans one in fiftv is fit, and I begin to 
talk business, they immediately become in- 
dignant and think I am a grafter. 

“Suppose a young artist gave me $500 
Out of that I would spend $50 for circulars 
and printing, at least, possibly $150 or $200 
in postage, telegrams, etc., and the rest in 


it costs about $75 a week to do it prop 
erly. And, in addition I am maintaining the 
office and charging nothing for clerical serv- 
and asking no personal remuneration, 
trusting to the engagements to do that. 

“What makes me more indignant is the 
attitude that many of these musicians take 
Let the question of graft go, say nothing of 
the necessity of capitalizing one’s own busi- 
ness, if it is to be a success, what I cannot 
understand is why they show me European 
press notices and assume that they will open 
every door in America. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the notices come from Ber- 
lin or Patagonia, the artist who tours 
America must make good and that is the 
risk that both artist and manager must take. 
That is the side that they do not think of, 
that by their failure the manager loses, too. 
There are hundreds of artists with estab- 
lished reputations who are glad to ad- 
vance the preliminary fee and who are safe 
risks, without taking unknown musicians, 
and wh-- should a manager run that risk, 
especially when he is treated as a grafter 
when he asks the artist to share in the ex- 
pense? Still we must have new talent, for 
the old artists will not last forever, and so 
I take on two or three new ones every year, 
but it is usually an ungrateful task.” 


ices 
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CHICAGO OPERA FOR 
THE SEASON 1944-12 


Director Dippel Tells of Novelties 
He Will Present—Summary 
of the Year 


Cuicaco, Jan. 16—The general director 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, An- 
dreas Dippel, last week received a flattering 
offer to assume the directorate of the 
Municipal Theater in Hamburg, Germany, 
beginning with 1912. Mr. Dippel declined 
the offer. He has become an American 
citizen, cast his lot in the artistic develop- 
ment of this country and will hereafter be 


identified with operatic enterprises here. 

He has strong interests outside of his 
immediate grand opera connections that are 
ably cared for and have been brought 
about through his own astute business di- 
rection. Furthermore, he has additional to 
his credit the organization and the conduct 
of this first season of grand opera at the 
Auditorium by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, which has been a most marked 
success. The Western season has em- 
braced eleven weeks and the company has a 
season of similar duration in Philadelphia, 
New York and Baltimore. The receipts 
from the sixty-three performances of opera 
this season in Chicago will aggregate up- 
wards of $500,000; this includes the re- 
ceipts from the four performances 1n St. 
Louis and in St. Paul, together with the ten 
Cleofonte Campanini popular concerts Sun- 
dav afternoons. 

Altogether sixty-nine operas have been 
presented, counting double bills and repeti- 
tions, but not counting the gala perform- 
ance in which six different operas were 
represented. Altogether twenty-three op- 
eras have been given and the production of 
“The Girl of the Golden West” has been a 
notable success. The comparatively small 
subscription of the past year necessitated 
the repetition of operas which proved par- 
ticularly popular. The amount taken dur- 
ing the Chicago season, according to Di- 
rector Dippel, equals the combined sum 
taken by the four Court theaters of Ger- 
many, those of Berlin, Hanover, Cassel and 
Wiesbaden. Even with the subvention al- 
lowed these houses there has been a deficit. 

The record of the season follows: 

“Thais,” “Pagliacci” and “The Girl of the 
Golden West” (six times), “Aida” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” (five times), “Pelléas et Meli- 
sande,” “The Tales of Hoffmann,” “Tosca” and 
“Rigoletto” (four times), ““Mme. Butterfly,” “La 
Boheme,” “Carmen” and “Faust” (three times), 
“La Traviata” and “Il Trovatore” 


Lammermoor,” “The Hugue- 
“Un Ballo in Maschera” 


“Salome,” 
(twice), “‘Lucia di 
nots,” “Otello” and 
(once). 

“Next year we will have a larger com- 
pany and even better artists than this sea- 
son,’ Mr. Dipvel declared. “Letters and 
reservations already received show $2,000 
more a night than the present season, which 
averaged something over $2,800 a night. 
This means that we can figure on about 
$5,000 a night for next Winter with the 
additional funds. Some of the innovations 
we have in view are ‘Tristan and Isolde’ 
and ‘Die Walkiire,” in English, likewise 
‘Hansel und Gretel,’ ‘The Children of the 
King,’ together with a production of Vic- 
tor Herbert’s American opera “Natoma,” 
Among other operas promised for next sea- 


son are Massenet’s ‘Samson et Delilah’ and 
‘The Juggler of Notre Dame,’ Nouges’s 
‘Quo Vadis’ and revivals of such operas as 
Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ and 
‘Don Giovanni,’ together with Puccini's 
‘Manon Lescaut,’ which has never been 
given here, will also be included, in addi- 
tion to the popular répertoire.” C. E. N. 


MUSIC IN BALTIMORE 


Boston Orchestra and Mme. 
Bloomfield Zeisler Heard 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 16.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a concert at the 
Lvric Wednesday afternoon, opening with 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 in D Minor, 
“From the New World.” Mischa Elman, 
violinist, gave a masterful rendition of the 
Lalo “Spanish Symphony” for violin and 
orchestra and was recalled several times. 
The brilliant concert concluded with Rich- 
ard Strauss’s tone-poem, “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” op. 24. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler received an 
ovation at her piano recital at the Peabody 
Conservatory Friday afternoon from an 
audience that packed the concert hall. The 
program opened with the Mendelssohn 
“Wedding March and Dance of the Elves,” 
from the music to Shakespeare’s “Midsum- 
mer Nigvht’s Dream,” transcribed for piano 
by Liszt. Then followed von Weber’s “In- 
vitatio to the Dance” and three Chopin 
numbers. One of the interesting numbers 
was Arne Oldberg’s Sonata, op. 28, which 
is dedicated to Mrs. Zeisler. 

The Oratorio Society has sent out an 
appeal to a large number of citizens inviting 
them to become honorary members of the 
organization. Those who respond will not 
be required to take an active part in the 
chorus or solo work, but their dues will 
materially strengthen the financial resources 
of the society. The production of such 
masterpieces as the Oratorio Society pre- 
sents each year, requiring the finest of solo- 
ists and capable orchestra, demands an ex- 
penditure which is felt heavily. Joseph 
Pache is director of the society. 

W. J. R. 








Elman, 





MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Beethoven “Pastoral” and Hadley’s “Cul- 
prit Fay” Played—Mme. Lunn, Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 12.—The regular Fri- 
day evening concert of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, given in the Audito- 
rium, January 7, was one of the most en- 
joyable of the season. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s exquisite “Pastoral” and Mr. 
Oberhoffer gave it a rarely beautiful read- 
ing. The orchestra played in fine form. 

Given for the first time in the city, “The 
Culprit Fay,” by tienry Hadley, was one 
of the interesting numbers on the program 
and its originality and clever descriptive 
writing achieved for it a distinct success. 
The orchestra played it very delightfully. 
Liszt’s svmphonic poem, “Mazeppa,” bril- 
liantly played, closed the program. 

The soloist of the evening was Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn, who sang with the beauty of 
voice and dramatic power which have 
made her one of the great contraltos of the 
day. Sne sang Vitellia’s aria from Mozart’s 
opera, “La Clemenza di Tito,” very ex- 
pressively, and her remarkable dramatic 
gifts were shown in “La Fiancée du Tim- 
balier,” Saint-Saéns’s musical setting of the 
Victor Hugo foem. For an encore she 
sang two numbers from the song cycle, 
“Sea Pictures.” B. 














WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD—AN APPRECIATION 








By WALTER .SPRY 


ILLIAM H. SHERWOOD was in 
some ways the best known of the 
American pianists, for there is hardly a 
city or town of any importance in the 
United States in which he has not appeared. 
But there are comparatively few people 
who knew him well enough to understand 
or appreciate him. .iis recent death came 
as a terrible shock, and the loss will be 
keenly felt by those of his personal friends 
who loved him for his many excellent qual- 
ities as a man, and by the many musical 
people who have enjoyed him as a musical 
educator. 

It was my good fortune to be associated 
with him for two years as an assistant, and 
it was then that I learned to know his ex- 
cellent methods of teaching, his fine quali- 
ties as a man of affairs and his generosity 
toward young struggling musicians. 

As a student he went far beneath the sur- 
face in the study of musical literature and 
I know of no other pianist whose réper- 
toire was so extensive. His mind was 
analytical and he could give a reason for 
anything he did whether from a technical 
or an interpretative standpoint. Although 
he was a great classical player he was also 
acknowledged as one of the greatest inter- 
preters of Schumann and Liszt. But he 


did not stop here, for he kept abreast of 
the times and played from memory a large 
part of the important publications of the 
present day writers. He championed the 
cause of the American composer and had 
more compositions dedicated to him than 
any other musician. 

His programs were tremendous, includ- 
ing the best-known literature. For ex- 
ample, he would play as one number the 
four Ballades of Chopin or the six Bar- 
carolles of Rubinstein, and I presume he 
could have played the five concertos of 
Beethoven. His knowledge of chamber 
music was no less remarkable. He delved 
into technical and pedagogic works; using 
the most recent and valuable contributions 
for his own teaching. And for this reason 
he was enabled to build up and systematize 
a method of his own which was concrete 
in form and which brought forth enthu- 
siastic praise from Paderewski and many 
other eminent pianists. 

Had William H. Sherwood been a native 
of Germany or France I have no doubt 
his name would be given honor commen- 
surate with his eminent qualities. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the American 
people will show him the respect and honor 
due him. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14, IQII. 





ORCHESTRAL CONDITIONS IN CLEVELAND 








ORCHESTRAL conditions in Cleveland, 

O., a subject which is uppermost in 
the minds of musical people in that city 
just now, were discussed interestingly by 
Alice Bradley, music editor of the Cleve- 
land Leader, in the columns of that paper 
last Sunday. . 

Mrs. Bradley calls attention to the fact 
that comparison between the musical status 
of, her city with that-of Cincinnati are un- 
fair, since the latter had reached a mature 
musical development long before the for- 
mer had passed through the age of child- 
hood in municipal affairs, To-day Cleve- 
land has two series of orchestral. concerts, 
that given by visiting organizations and 
that given by the People’s Orchestra, a 
co-operative institution, which has just be- 
gun a season of popular concerts. 

In reply to an oft-repeated question, 
“Why does not Cleveland have its own 
great orchestra?” Mrs. Bradley points out 
that of the city’s present population only 
about 2,500 people may be classed as pos- 
sible patrons. 

“Shall we provide an important orchestra 
for such a number,” she asks. “It will be 
seen at a glance that in cities of the size 
and the characteristics of this and other 
cities of the Middle West, how difficult it 
would be to support an ambitious local 
orchestra. Even when its bills were paid 
by the generosity of wealthy people, as was 
the case in Pittsburg, experience has shown 
that the audience would be lacking for a 
series of twenty-four weeks with two con- 
certs each week. 

“Here comes another problem. In order 
to secure the best talent in orchestral ranks 
at least 100 concerts should be arranged 
for, in a season of thirty-five to forty 


weeks. This seems to be the present am- 
bition of all the great orchestras, and in 
order to achieve this number of concerts, 
even the Boston orchestra, with undoubt- 
edly the most voracious, and the most 
highly educated clientéle in this country, 
has to go outside its own local neighbor- 
hood. The great orchestras, which are now 
six in number, can very readily plan for 
short tours without neglecting their own 
subscribers, and can lend the inspiration 
of their fine performance to smaller com- 
munities, also, with profit to themselves 
they can test the merits of new composi- 
tions, and of their own interpretations of 
them, in fields that are more fallow. 

“Cleveland has been a pioneer in securing 
for itself a series of the highest grade of 
orchestral concerts by visiting orchestras. 
The number has been an increasing one, 
and it is sure to go on increasing from 
year to year as more of the great orches- 
tras plan to augment their local series by 
trips made through this part of the coun- 
try, where, at a distance of one night’s 
journey from one city. to another, may be 
reached ‘the enormous population of the 
group of Middle West cities. 

“The musical growth of Cleveland has 
been of a normal and healthy kind. There 
has been no forcing of the development 
and consequent reaction, but all has gone 
steadily forward and has now reached a 
point where the prospectus for the present 
musical season, as printed in these columns 
in October, drew from a Cleveland music 
lover spending the winter in Paris the re- 
mark: 

“*How good the Cleveland plans sound. 
I wish Paris had as inspiring a season in 
prospect.’ ” 





LIZA LEHMANN IN PITTSBURG 


Composer-Pianist and Her Quartet of 
Singers Appear in Concert 


PittsspurG, Jan. 14.—Mme. Liza Leh- 
mann, the composer-pianist, and a quartet 
of English soloists appeared last Tuesday 
night at Carnegie Music Hall, under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club, and 
presented a program that was full of in- 
terest, being composed entirely of the work 
of Mme. Lehmann. The quartet consisted 
of Blanche Tomlin, soprano; Miss Pal- 
grave-Turner, contralto; Hubert Eisdell, 
tenor, and Julian Henry, baritone. The 
songs of Mme. Lehmann have attained 
great popularity, and especially through 
her song cycle, “In a Persian Garden.” 
Part two of the program gave the soloists 
an opportunity to choose from the miscella- 
neous works of Mme. Lehmann. Miss Pal- 
grave has a pleasing voice, and sang “Two 
Seal Songs”; Mr. Eisdell, “There’s a Bird 
Beneath Your Window” and “If I Were a 
Bird.” Julian Henry sang “Incident of the 
French Camp” with pleasing effect. Miss 
Tomlin responded to a double encore when 
she sang “Pearl and Song” and “Every- 
body’s Secret.” Mme. Lehmann, at the 
piano, played with an expression that called 
forth great admiration on the part of the 
audience, and on several occasions was 
forced to acknowledge the enthusiastic 
mark of appreciation which her splendid 
ability called forth. BE. GC. 5S. 








NEW CLUB FOR MUSICIANS 





Baltimore Professionals Now Have a 
Permanent Meeting Place 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 16.—The Florestan Club, 
which was recently organized by a few 
professional and amateur musicians of this 
city, has been welcomed as an organiza- 
tion the need of which was strongly felt. 
The purpose of the club is to provide a 
meeting place for musicians and music- 
lovers of Baltimore for social intercourse, 
the encouragement of a more intimate com- 
radeship, and also where visiting artists of 
distinction may be offered informal en- 
tertainment by local professionals and ama- 
teurs. The club membership now num- 
bers 150, with indications that the mem- 
bership will soon reach the 200 mark. 

The club is incorporated under the laws 
of Maryland. The headquarters are at No. 
522 North Charles street. The opening of 
the club, on Tuesday evening, January 31, 
will be in the nature of a house-warming. 

The officers of the club are: Harold Ran- 
doloh, president; Frederick H. Gottlieb, 
vice-president; Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, 
treasurer, and W. G. Owst, secretary. 


W. J. R. 





Marta Witkowska, a New York contral- 
to, is one of this month’s concert-givers in 
London. 





Katharine Goodson, the pianist, has fin- 
ished her Continental tour and returned to 


England. 


NEW ACADEMY’S MUSICALE 


Anna Otten, Violinist, One of the Suc- 
cessful Soloists 





A musicale and reception was given by 
Mrs. Jessie McIntosh Graeffe at the Na- 
tional Academy of Musical Art, New York, 
on January 7. The academy is a new 
school, and this was the first public musi- 
cale which it had given. The program was 
presented almost wholly by members of 
the faculty: 

Sonata, Op. 57, Reethoven, Ernest Bayne Man- 
ning; Aria from “Tosca,”’ Puccini, Estelle Burns- 
Roure; Nocturne, E Flat, Chopin, and “Hejre 
Kati” (scene de la Csardas), Hubay, Anna Otten; 
Improvisation, Abt, Valentine Abt; “Habanera- 
Carmen,” Bizet, Estelle Burns-Roure; Etude de 
Concert, No. 3, and Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 11, 
Liszt, Ernest Bayne Manning. 

The Beethoven sonata was played with 
great power and musical feeling by the 
young artist, Ernest Bayne Manning, one 
of the piano instructors in the academy. 
He was for years a pupil and protégé of 
MacDowell, and also spent two years in 
Paris with Philipp and Harold Bauer and 
two in Berlin with Godowsky. Estelle 
Burns-Roure’s fine dramatic soprano cap- 
tivated the audience. 

Anna Otten, the violinist, played in true 
virtuoso style, displaying a facility of tech- 
nic that was astonishing, and a wonder- 
fully sympathetic, pure and sweet tone. 
She was received with great applause and 
gave an encore. Mr. Abt, the harpist, 
played his “Improvisation” with success. 


MUSIC IN WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Taft Among Those Who Applauded 
Elman and Boston Orchestra 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 16.—Sydney 
Lioyd Wrightson appeared with the Mon- 
day Morning Club to-day, in the New Wil- 
lard ballroom, singing the famous sextet 
from “Lucia” with five of his pupils, Mrs. 
W. E. Deyo, Faye Bumphrey, Richard 
Backing, W. C. Mills and George H. Miller. 
Mr. Wrightson has organized the Mendels- 
sohn Quartet, which will make its first 
appearance this week in a recital. 

No artist who has appeared in Wash- 
ington for several years past could have 
received more of an ovation in applause 
than did Mischa Elman, soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, on Tuesday 
last. He played the Lalo “Spanish Sym- 
phony” with artistic finish and exceptional 
brilliancy. He had to reappear before the 
audience eight times to acknowledge the 
applause. Mrs. Taft was one of the most 
enthusiastic of those applauding. W. H. 











Josiah Zuro with “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier” 


Josiah Zuro, the young conductor who 
sprang so suddenly into fame this Winter 
at the Manhattan Opera rouse, is now in 
St. Louis, where he has won new laurels 
in conducting “The Chocolate Soldier.” 
His new success is all the more remarkable 
because he had the score for only two 
days, without a piano at his disposal. 


January 21, 1911. 
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INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
GOOD CHAMBER MUSIC 


Flonzaley Quartet and a Local Trio 
Please the Musical Epicures—Flon- 
zaleys Offer a Novelty 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 14.—Laudatory re- 
ports from other ‘cities had seemed almost 
fulsome to those who had never heard the 
Flonzaley Quartet, but they were fully veri- 
fied at the concert in Mannerchor Hall on 
January 11. The audience was limited to 
the members of the Mannerchor and their 
guests, and showed appreciation by pro- 
tracted applause. The program was typical 
of the best of old and new chamber music, 
and presented for the first time in In- 
dianapolis an adagio from a quartet by 
Emanuel Moor. 

Two chamber concerts in succession, 
after a long period of starvation, afforded 
a genuine feast to musical epicures of 
Indianapolis. The local Schellschmidt-Car- 
man Trio did not suffer from the proximity 
of its concert to that of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, and its program, at the German 
House, on January 10, was of a character 
to satisfy the audience completely. The 
Schubert Trio in B Flat, op. 99, was given 
a faithful rendering, and the Gade Novel- 
letten received equally satisfactory treat- 
ment. The piece de résistance was the un- 
accompanied duo for violin and ‘cello by 
Leonard-Servais, a unique composition, un- 
familiar to Indianapolis concert-goers, save 
those who had the good fortune to hear it 
performed years ago by Max Bendix and 
Victor Herbert. It was originally an im- 
promptu, improvised in snatches by Leon- 
ard and Servais while waiting for a tardy 
accompanist, and afterwards elaborated. It 
gave opportunity for Bertha: Schellschmidt 
and Adolph H. Schellschmidt to evince their 
technical and musical ability. The pianist 
of the trio, Adelaide Carman, also carried 
off high honors in the concert. 

Irma Lehman, soprano, gave a recital 
before the musical élite of Crawfordsville 
on the afternoon of January 9, and the 
golden opinions expressed on her numerous 
appearances before Indianapolis audiences 
were echoed. m ke @ 


BEDDOE IN WORCESTER 





Popular Tenor Carries Off Honors at 
Board of Trade Concert 


Worcester, MaAss., Jan. 16.—Daniel Bed- 
doe, the Welsh tenor who has sung in Wor- 
cester at a number of Worcester festivals, 
was the tenor soloist at the annual concert 


of the Worcester Board of Trade, given 
in Mechanics Hall on Tuesday night. 
Others assisting in the program were 


violinist; Arthur J. Bas- 
Walter F. Rogers, pian- 


Anna _ Eichorn, 
sett, accompanist ; 


ist, and Fred W. Bailey, organist. Mr. 
Beddoe sang the _ recitative and aria 
“Through the Forests, through the 
Meadows” from the opera “Der Freis- 


chiitz” as his first solo, and his encore 
number was an aria from “I Pagliacci.” 
His second number was “Sound an Alarm” 
and his last number was in connection with 
the Glee Club, “The Chorus of Spirits and 
Hours,” by Dudley Buck. The Glee Club 
numbers about forty members, representing 
practically all of the church singers of the 
city, and has a history of several success- 
ful tours to its credit. 

Mr. Beddoe was given a most enthu- 
siastic welcome, as he is one of the most 
popular tenors that visit Worcester. He 
created tne part of Job, in Converse’s 
oratorio of that name, written for the 
Golden Jubilee of the Music Festival in 
1907, and has met with great success in 
other concerts. His voice, which is of 
the sweetest lyric tenor quality, was shown 
to the best possible advantage, and he ex- 
hibited a dramatic temperament that has 
hitherto been unsuspected by his musical 
friends in the city. M. E. E. 





An International Song Recital 


Cuicaco, Jan. 16.—A unique event was 
the International Song Recital given re- 
cently at the Auditorium in which such 
singers as Rosa Olitzka, Marguerita Sylva, 
Nicola Zerola, John McCormack and Miss 
Cavan took part. None of the artists en- 
joyed a more pronounced triumph than 
did Mme. Olitzka, who, in superb voice, 
opened the afternoon with a group of Ger- 
man songs. Her numbers included Schu- 
bert’s “Aufenthalt,” Grieg’s “A Swan,” 
Franz’s “Im Herbst” and “Es hat die 
Rose sich beklagt” and a song by d’Albert. 
As an encore she had to sing Strauss’s 
“Cacilie.” In every song she put forth a 
depth of feeling characteristically German 
and disclosed the utmost distinction of 
style and thorough technical equipment. 
The audience seemed unable to get enough 
of her work. 

Mme. Olitzka will sing Ortrud in “Lo- 
hengrin” when the Chicago company sings 
Wagner’s opera in Philadelphia. 


BUSON] WITH THE 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


A Radical Performance of Weber’s 
“Concertstuck’”? Dazzles and 
Delights in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Jan. 16.—Although Friday was 
the 13th of the month, Director Stock was 
very fortunate in the election and revela- 
tion of an exceedingly interesting and meri- 
torious program, opening the afternoon 
appropriately with the overture of the 
“Flying Dutchman.” 

Following this 
came the first repre- 
sentation in America 
of a beautiful suite 
by Sir Edward El- 
gar called the “Wand 
of Youth” that in- 
corporated all the 
strength and eccen- 
tricity of this com- 
poser, who is rightly 
reckoned as the first 
in England. It is a 
series of picturesque 
trifles scintillant with 
the fine fire of youth 
—charmingly viva- 
cious and delightful- 
ly spontaneous. It 
leads with a march and concludes with a 











Ferruccio Busoni 


droll number called the “Wild Bear,” a 
“Fountain Dance” and the “Moths and But- 
terfly’ being incidental. This charming 


suite is well within popular comprehension. 

The soloist of the day was Ferruccio Bu- 
soni, who made such a pronounced impres- 
sion last season. He intensified this with 
his present visit, which showed him to be 
more scholarly than ever, less of the rhap- 
sodist, and a true virtuoso who can get 
volume without noise, and the eloquence 
of singing tone without pose. As an orig- 
inal thinker and also as an expressionist 
he is remarkable, making the piano an in- 
strument to mirror emotions more sig- 
nificantly than is in the ken of the mere 
pianist. 

The “Concertstiick” of Weber has been 
so mercilessly and possibly so super-rever- 
entially treated for these many years, in 


and out, by “the most promising” and “fa- 
vorite pupils” that Busoni sank the spur 
deep in its old-fashioned utterance and 


gave something new and strange to puzzle 
the orchestra, setting a pace swift and 
eccentric, with reconstructions of passages, 
and doing away with the antiquated idea 
of “bars of rest,” generously provided by 
the composer for the soloist. 

Of course this eliminates merely pedantic 
banalities that many accurate musicians 
hold for, but the eccentricity of genius 
and the philosophic thought that lie behind 
such liberties are passed as dazzling accom- 
plishment and the mere musicians who stick 
to the score are sniffed at for accuracy. 
If it was brilliant it was equally eccentric 
and original, and left the audience gasp- 
ing in admiration for its virtuosity and au- 
dacity. The final feature of the afternoon 
was that remarkable effusion of Liszt, 
“Todtentanz,’ a composition that would 
have marked him for fame if his other 
beauties and brilliances had been forgot- 
ten. By reason of its difficulty it is one 
of the infrequently played works of the 
great master of pianoforte composition. 
This served as a more substantial, objec- 
tive, scholarly study for the brilliant, dar- 
ing and impeccable technic of Busoni. It 
pleased him, and he played it with clarity 
and precision, giving it dynamic contrasts 


that made its coloring magnificent. He 
gave it rare poetic and emotional values 
without ostentat:on in the mastery of its 


mechanical meanderings. ie, Wee 


Bispham’s Accompanist Re- engaged for 
Church 


Harry M. Gilbert, pianist-composer and 
accompanist for David Bispham, st:ll con- 
tinues to hold his position at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, in New York. Though 
his concert work occupies much of his time 
the church authorities are so well satisfied 
with his organ work that they have made 
it possible for him to do both. 

One of Mr. Gilbert’s compositions, a colo- 
ratura waltz song, is to be sung by Louise 
Gunning in the forthcoming production of 
“The Balkan Princess.” 


Spanish Pianist to Become an American 
Citizen 

Mme. Maria Cuéllar, the Spanish pianist 
who is now in this country for concert 
work, has adopted the United States as 
her native land. During the past week she 
took out her first papers. She has planned 
to make her home here permanently. 





BONCI EXCITES WILD 
APPLAUSE IN BOSTON 


Tenor, Cheered to the Echo, Gives Char- 
acteristically Artistic Performance— 
Repeats New York Program 


Boston, Jan. 16.—Alessandro Bonci, the 
tenor, sang in recital in Symphony Hall 
on the roth. His program, which had pre- 
viously been given in New York, included 
music by Gluck, Giordano, Paisiello, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, Donizetti, Bizet, Debus- 
sy, Godard, Puccini, MacDowell, Leonca- 
vallo. There were many Italians in the 
audience, and they were not slow to make 
known their appreciation of their country- 
man. They cheered and shouted “Bis,” 
and when Bonci had finished “Che gelida 
mannina” they thundered with their feet 
until the singer repeated the excerpt. 

It is not necessary now to speak at length 
of Mr. Bonci’s rarely artistic performances. 
His diction, in French, English or Italian, 
was wonderfully distinct. His legato and 
his treatment of the unusual phrases was 
masterly and his singing of Godard’s laugh- 
ing “Embarquez-vous,” a song which must 
have been written after looking at a fan 
of Watteau, was delicious and inimitable. 
He sang Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia” and 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark” with the utmost 
refinement and suggestion, and the singing 
of Donizetti’s “Furtiva Lagrima,” that old 
and well-worn piece, was as distinctive. 
The songs by MacDowell served to re- 
veal further the versatility of Mr. Bonci, 
and the audience was still applauding when 
the reviewer left the hall. O. D 


MME. SODER-HUECK’S PUPILS 


New York Vocal Students Sing Merito- 
riously at Concert 





On Tuesday evening of last week a num- 
ber of pupils of the well-known vocal in- 
structor, Mme. Soder-Hueck, were heard 
in a recital at the Hotel Belleclaire, New 
York. Duets from the “Magic Flute” as 
well as groups of separate songs were 
given, and all the singers made a decid- 
edly favorable impression upon their hear- 
ers.. Amy Knabe, a colorature soprano, 
disclosed a voice of lovely quality and used 
it with freedom and flexibility. Amy Knoll, 
another colorature soprano, created a deep 
impression bv her work in Arditi’s “Il Ba- 
cio” waltz. Her tones, especially her high- 
est ones, are of great purity, and blended 
beautifully with those of the other in the 
duets. She had to sing an encore. Frank- 
lin Randall, baritone, gave Lecki’s “Love 
Me or Not” and Oley Speaks’s “On the 
Road to Mandalay” with fine effect. 

Several others of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s 
pupils were heard in another concert a 
few days before. Among them were Lu- 
cian B. Maisel, who sang the “Blick ich 
umber” from “Tannhauser” with a well- 
trained baritone and pure diction; Lilly 
Friedman, contralto, who was highly suc- 
cessful in a group of English, French and 
German songs, and Ollie B. Whittier, a 
promising dramatic soprano, who gave an 
aria from “Madama Butterfly.” She had 
to repeat it in response to the applause. 


Another concert will be given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, in the near 
future. 








Adele Krueger's Mow York Program 

Adele Krueger, a concert soprano, who 
has sune with much success, will give her 
first publ’c New York recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Thursday evening, January 
26. A great deal of interest is attached to 
the forthcoming appearance of this excel- 


lent soprano whose voice, method and 
artistic capabilities have already been re- 
ceived with marked favor. The program 
in full is as follows: 

“Ich Liebe Dich,” Beethoven; “Resignation,” 


Schumann: “Nachtstiick,” Schubert; “Genesung,” 
Franz: “From the Land of the Skyblue Water,”’ 
Cadman: “Ecstacy.””’ Rummel; “To You,” Speaks; 
“Floods of the Sprine”’ Rachmaninoff: “Praelu- 
dium.” Kahn: “Liebestreu,”” Brahms; “‘Alte Liebe,” 
Brahms: “Liebesfeier.” Weinegartner; “Wie Wun 
dersam.”” Max Schillings; ‘“Flieder,”” Rachmani- 
noff: “O, Moechtest du Einmal Noch Singen,” 
Tschaikowsky: ‘‘Warum Sind Denn die Rosen so 
Blass,”” Tschaikowsky 


AUTUMN HALL IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 


Young American Violinist Makes 
Agreeable Impression in 
Recital 


Autumn Hall, a young American vio- 
linist, who did most of her studying under 
Franz Kohler in this country, and Her- 
mann, in Berlin, made her first New York 
appearance in a _ recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall on Monday afternoon, January 16, in 
the following program: 

Saint-Saéns; 
Scherzo and 


Vieuxtemps; 
Melodien, 


Concerto, B Minor, No. 3, op. 61, 
Preludio from Sonate No. 6, Bach; 
raventelle, Wieniawski: Reverie, H. 
Menuett, G, F. Handel; Ungarische 
Ernst. , 

It is always an ungrateful task to play 
an entire concerto, especially a modern one, 
with only piano accompaniment, but Miss 
Hall and her accompanist, Charles G. 
Spross, acquitted themselves nobly. The 
which is both grateful and vio- 
brilliantly and with 


in the bravura pass- 
last movements de- 


concerto, 
linistic, was played 

commendable surety 
ages. The first and 
mand much of a violinist, but Miss Hall 
was entirely adequate to the situation. 
However, probably the best part of the con- 
certo was the slow movement of this work, 
which she played most poetically and with 
a fine tonal gradation. 

In the Bach Prelude, which followed 
the concerto, Miss Hall displayed a virile 
tone and a breadth of conception that be- 
lied her years and appearance. Any por- 
tion of a Bach sonata is always a severe 
test for a violinist. whether he be a begin- 
ner or a mature artist, and so many things 
enter into consideration that one can well 
afford to be lenient with the player, but 
in this case Miss Hall requires no apology. 
Tne broader passages were strong and 
given a dignified utterance, while tne pass- 
age work was clean cut and the general 
idea of phrasing good. 

The Wieniawski Scherzo and Tarentelle 
has long been known as a virtuoso work, 
and Miss Hall gave it its customary rendi- 
tion. This, with the Hungarian Melodies, 
was one of the most brilliant numbers of 
the afternoon, and the player received for 
them two encores, playing the Bach Air 
on the G string and the Dvérak “Humor- 
esque.” It is not often that a recitalist 
does her best work in the addenda to a pro- 
gram, but Miss Hall’s continuity of tone 
in the Bach and delicacy of feeling in the 
“Humoresque’ marked the climax of her 
playing. 

The other two numbers of the program, 
while well played and of interest to the 
audience, were not musically the most im- 
portant compositions of the occasion. 
This, however, did not prevent the audience 
from applauding rapturously. Though Miss 
Hall is an absolute stranger to New York 
audiences, there was a large attendance and 
much interest and applause during the en- 
tire recital. 

The accompanist of the afternoon, 
Charles G. Spross, was most discreet and 
musicianly in the support which he accorded 
Miss Hall. AL. J 





Cantata Sung at Labor Temple 


Alfred Hallam, director of music at the 
Labor Temple, Second avenue and Four- 
teenth street, New York, gave, with his 


choir and orchestra, a rendition of C. 
Ward’s cantata, “The Nativity,” on Sunday 
evening, January 15. The chorus and or- 


chestra, entirely composed of amateurs 
from the neighborhood, acquitted them- 
selves most creditably, and demonstrated 
that there is much latent musical ability 
among the residents of New York’s East 
Side. Mr. Hallam deserves great credit 
for his efforts to bring music into the 
round of daily activities there. 





SUGGEST GIGANTIC 
NEW OPERA HOUSE 


[Continued | from page 1) 





this object, 
three great works in English. 
Humperdinck’s ‘K6énigskinder.’ Another 
will be ‘Die Walkiire; the third will be 
‘Lohengrin,’ which, we think, lends itself 
more perfectly to our purposes than any 
other opera. 

“It may, as you suggest, be true that 
there is some hostility—the hostility which 
takes the form of lethargy and passive re- 
sistance—to opera in English at the Metro- 


we hope next season to give 
One will be 


politan. All new ideas are sure to be met 
by this kind of enmity. 

“To aid the cause we have at heart we 
have resolved to notify the singers whom 
we need—always excepting certain artists, 
like Caruso, who, we feel sure, could not 
master the difficulties of the vernacular— 
that for next season we shall expect them 
to learn certain parts in English. I feel 
sure they will not object. 

“Lastly,” said Mr. Kahn, “I may tell you 
that we have under consideration a plan 
for the foundation—outside of the Metro- 
politan—of a school of opera, one of the 
aims of which will be to teach diction. 

“The matter is still in the embryonic 
stage. Nothing will be done till the re- 
turn of W. K. Vanderbilt. with whom we 
shall confer on the subject.” 
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Lillian Nordica appeared in recital in 
Washington, D. C., on January 16, at the 
Columbia Theater, before a large audience. 

* 2 

The First Presbyterian Church, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has engaged Geneva Kennedy 
as organist and James Elder as choir di- 


rector. 
* * * 


Mrs. L. A. Pepin, of Chicago, was the 
soloist at the last People’s concert given 
by the city of Milwaukee on a recent Sun- 
day afternoon. 

a 

Alexander Heinemann, the German bar- 
itone, paid his second visit to Milwaukee 
January 3 and scored another success. 
He was greeted by an unusually large au- 
dience. , 

* +” * 

Three new piano compositions by Hans 
T. Seifert have just been published, en- 
titled “Intermezzo Scherzando,” “Swedish 
Folklore” (“Im Volkston”) and “Poéma 
di Amore.” 

* * * 

An interesting pupils’ recital was given 
on Saturday last at the studio of B. Frank 
Gebest, in Washington, D. C. A varied 
program of works by the great masters 
was presented. 

* * * 

Elizabeth M. Davidson gives a piano re- 
cital Friday night, in her studio in the 
East End, Pittsburg, Pa., and Edith Harris 
Scott gave an evening of song and reading 
in the same city last Saturday night. 

* * 


The Union of German Chorus Directors 
gave an entertainment on the evening of 
January 8 in Allaire tall, New York. 
Eminent soloists assisted and the affair 
was highly successful in every respect. 

a. 

Florence Haubiel Pratt, pianist and di- 
rector of the Pratt Studios, New York, 
lectured Sunday afternoon, January I5, at 
Labor Temple, on “Grieg’s Musical Inter- 
pretation of Ibsen’s Drama, Peer Gynt.” 

* * 

The Madison Musical College, of Madi- 
son, Wis., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion. The college has a capital stock of 
25,000. Willy Jaffe, Ottokar Malek and 
Aubertine W. Moore are the incorporators. 

* * * 

The Mozart Club, of Dayton, O., has 
engaged Maud Powell, the famous violinist, 
for a concert at the Victoria Theater on 
Tuesday evening, January 31, and the af- 
fair is being pleasantly anticipated by the 
members of the club and musicians gen- 
erally. 

* * * 

Xaver Scharwenka, the eminent composer 
and pianist who is now visiting this coun- 
try, met the students of the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York on Tuesday 
afternoon, January 17. A _ special recital 
was given in his honor. 

x * * 

Announcement has just been made that 
Mme. Lillian Nordica will appear at Car- 
negie Music Hall, Pittsburg, January 26, 
under the direction of Frederick Shipman, 
assisted by Myron W. Whitney, basso, and 
E. Romayne Simmons, pianist. 

* * * 

An organ recital was given by Mrs. 
Jenny Lind Green Monday evening at the 
Church of the Messiah in Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Green was assisted by Edna Tschudy, 
soprano; Richard Fuller Fleet, basso, and 
Mrs. Mary Muller Fink, harpist. 

ee 

The engagement has been announced of 
Elizabeth Dodge, a concert soprano, of 
New York, and the Rev. Aubrey Derby, of 
Leonia, N. J. Miss Dodge has appeared in 
concert in all the large cities of this coun- 
try and in London, Paris, Rome and Con- 
stantinople. 

** * 

Luella Clark Emery, of Chicago, is in 
the midst of a busy season, teaching piano 
and organ, coaching singers and accom- 
panving and filling engagements with the 
Mendelssohn Trio, consisting of herself at 
the piano, Edna Earl Crum, violinist, and 
Olga E. Trumbull, ’cellist. 


The Holstein String Quartet of Dayton, 
O., will give the second of the season’s 
concerts January 26 and the program will 
include the Beethoven Quartet in C Minor, 
the Schubert Quartet in A Minor, “The 
Miller’s Sweetheart,” and “The Mill’ from 
Raff’s “Vie Schéne Miihlerin.” 

x * * 


A delightful students’ recital was given 
at the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week by 
piano students under Ernest Hutcheson. 
The participants were Marjorie Paddock, 


Emma _ Bender, Marie Hansen, Laura 
Hearn and Elizabeth Winston. 
* * * 


A concert was viven by the Schuecker 
Trio at Lehmann’s Hall, Baltimore, on 
January 10, under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Music Club, of which Florence M. 
Giese is director. The trio is composed of 
Jacques Hoffman, violinist; Carl Barth, 
‘cellist, and Heinrich Schuecker, harpist. 

ee 


The Woodlawn Woman's Club of Chi- 
cago was entertained at its last “oper 
meeting” by the Mendelssohn Trio, of 
which Luella Clark Emery is manager and 
pianist. Mrs. Emery played several num- 
bers on the new pipe organ, besides ac- 
companying the soloist, Mrs. Ora Padget 
Langer. 

* * * 

Assisted by Mme. Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist 
of the Detroit String Quartet, and with 
Marx E. Oberndorfer at the piano, Elsa 
Heiser-Kellner gave a concert at the Pabst 
Theater, Milwaukee, recently, making her 
first appearance since her return from 
Berlin, where she has spent two years pre- 
paring for grand opera. 

* * * 


The advanced pupils of William Russel 
Case gave a recital at the Case Piano 
School, Geneva, N. Y., last week. Those 
taking part were Christine McKay, Velma 
Dorsey, Mabel Pawling, Rosalind Rey- 
nolds, Meriam Grosh, Helen Moore, Mar- 
garet Schenck, May Welch, Ada Sandholt 
and John Francis Dwyer. 

oa 


A curious feature of the season of the 
New Haven (Conn.) Symphony Orchestra 
is the fact that all the soloists for its series 
of concerts are women. Among them are 
Alma Gluck, of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist; Maud 
Powell. violinist, and Isabella Powell, mez- 
zo-soprano. 

* * * 

The semi-annual recial of piano students 
of Mrs. Mary Muller Fink was given at 
her Baltimore studio Saturday afternoon. 
A special feature was the duet by Mrs. 
Fink, harpist, and Alice Hanrahan, pianist. 
The other participants were Anna Jackson, 
Mary Jackson, Genevieve Hanrahan, Irene 
Rothschild, Helen Tugwell and_ Irvin 
Weinberg. 

= 

Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, after a 
short rest during the holidays, is on the 
road again. The territory that he will 
cover during January includes Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania anu Connecticut. In xr ebruary 
Hutcheson wll return to New York, where 
he is booked to appear with the New York 
Philharmonic and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestras. 

* * * 

The English baritone, W. Dalton-Baker, 
who sang on January 17 before the 
Women’s Club of Stamford, Conn., was 
compelled to interrupt his Southern tour at 
Memphis, Tenn., to make this appearance. 
Immediately after his Stamford recital he 
returns to the South to complete his tour, 
after which he is to fill many engagements 
in the East, Middle and Far West. 

* * * 


A musical tea in honor of Arthur Fried- 
heim, the pianist, was given by Mrs. Albert 
L. Weber, at her home in New York on 
January 15. The guests included many 
musical notabilities, there being present En- 
rico Caruso, Jeanne Jomelli, Frances Alda, 
Bernice de Pasquali, Alfred Seligsberg, Or- 


ville Harrold, Hugo Reisenfeld, Oscar 
Saenger, Marie Rappold and: many others. 
* * * 

Washington will have the pleasure of 
hearing, this week, Dagmar de Corval Riib- 
ner, daughter of Cornelius Riibner, of the 
musical department of Columbia Univer- 
sity, of New York City, on the piano with 
the Washington Symphony Orchestra, 
Heinrich Hammer, conducting. Miss Riib- 
ner will give the first performance in Wash- 
ington of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Concerto. 

> eS 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage last week, in Wallingford, Conn., 
of the blind musician, Owen E. Wrinn, and 
Elizabeth M. Aurelle. Mr. Wrinn is a 
pianist, and the organist and choirmaster 
of Holy Trinity Church in Wallingford. 
He is also the director of an orchestra and 
of the Philharmonic Band. His bride is 
an orphan adopted several years ago by 
Mr. Wrinn’s family. 

* * * 

With William Rogers Chapman as di- 
rector, the Rubinstein Club of New York 
gave a concert in the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Januarv 11, introducing a number of 
choral selections and individual numbers by 
William Grafting King, Mrs. Lucy H. 
Fechheimer, Bidkar Leete, Carrie Storm, 
G. G. Fabri, Emma Howe Fabri and Mme. 
rank UL. Osmers. There was an audience 
of about five hundred. 

* * * 


A musicale of exceptional merit was 
heard in the McNeal Studio on Sunday af- 
ternoon, before a large audience of social 
and musical people, in Washington, D. C. 
The program was rendered by Mrs. Duff 
Lewis and Flora McGill, vocalists, with B. 
Frank Gebest at the piano. Mr. Gebest 
also played a solo, which was highly appre- 


ciated. Katharine McNeal gave several 
piano solos from MacDowell and Liszt. 

* * &* 
May Muffly, assistant supervisor of 


music in the Baltimore public schools, has 
been granted one vear’s leave of absence 
to introduce the waltimore public school 
methods of teaching music in the East 
Carolina .eachers’ 1raining School, Green- 
ville, N. C. Miss Muffly received her 
musical training at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, where she studied under Mrs. B. Syl- 
vana Blackman, Emmanuel Wad and Otis 
B. Boise. 
+ . * 

Free evening lectures upon music under 
the auspices of the Board of Education of 
New York were given last week, as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Helen O’Donnell, on “Songs 
of Moore and Lover”; Mrs. O’Donnell, on 
“Trish Music’; iirs. Katherine Hand, on 
“Scottish Music”; D. G. Mason, on “Haydn 
and Mozart”: Mr. and Mrs. Barclay Dun- 
ham, “Songs from the Land of the 
Steppes”: Edith Dunham, on “Johann Se- 
bastian Bach.” 

tn oe 

The Quincy Choral Society sang “The 
Creation” in Quincy, Mass., January 3, and 
the Lawrence (Mass.) Choral Society sang 
“The Messiah” on December 29, both un- 
der the conductorsnip of Arthur S. Won- 
son and with the following soloists: Mrs. 
Grace Bonner Williams, soprano; Nora 
Burns, contralto; Fred Kennedy, tenor, and 
Willard Flint, basso. The Boston Festival 
Urchestra, John W. Crowley, principal, 
played at both concerts. 

* * &* 


Emma Thursby’s second Friday after- 
noon musical reception of the season, on 
January. 13, attracted a large number of 
distinguished people to meet Miss Thurs- 
by’s guest of honor, the famous prima 
donna of another day, Clara Louise Kel- 
logg-Strakosch. There was singing by 
Miss Thursby’s pupils, Mrs. Josephine 
Schoffer Bettinetti, and Fenita de Soria 
and William Burt, tenor, who has just 
returned from studies in Italy. 

* * * 

Students of the New York College of 
Music were heard in an enjoyable concert 
on the evening of January 12. Sophia 
Gordon, Carl Klein, Bernhard Diamant, 
Samuel Percivalle, Mary McCarty, Adele 
Durant, Harry Meyrowitz and others were 
among the participants. The music played 
included the first movement of Beethoven’s 
B Flat Trio, songs by Bemberg and 
d’Hardelot, and piano pieces by Jensen, 
Chopin, MacDowell and Mendelssohn. 

* * * 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society, of 

which Amy Fay is president, gave its an- 


nual reception in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the evening of January 7. Mr. 
and Mrs. Xaver Scharwenka were the 


guests of honor, and an enjoyable musical 
program was given during the course of 


the evening. Miss Fay’s young piano pupil, 
Samuel Goldstein, has been meeting with 
considerable success and was recently en- 
gaged to play at Wanamaker’s for a series 


of four concerts, in which he _ scored 
heavilv. 

* * * 
The second artists’ recital at the In- 


stitute of Applied Music, New York, took 
place on the evening of January 16. Marta 
Milinowski, the pianist, rendered a _ pro- 
gram consisting of Bach’s Toccata in C, 
two Mozart numbers, Schumann’s “Scenes 
of Childhood” and a Chopin group. She 
played them with considerable technical 
breadth and facility and showed herself 
temperamentally fitted to cope with the 
Schumann and the Chopin as well as with 
the Bach and Mozart. A large audience 
applauded her performance with warmth. 
‘4 2 


The fourteenth year of Yale University 
organ recitals began January 9 with a re- 
cital by Professor Harry Benjamin Jepson, 
professor of applied music and university 
organist. Visiting organists engaged to 
appear in this course are: Clarence Dick- 
inson, organist of Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York; Homer Humphrey, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton; Henry Dike Sleeper, professor of 
music, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; 
Henry M. Dunham, New England Con- 
servatory of Music; Seth Bingham, in- 
structor in organ playing, Yale University. 

* * * 


Ella Day Blair, soprano, and a pupil of 
W. W. Shaw, of Philadelphia, gave a song 
recital before the Burlington Club, Bur- 
lington, N. J., recently, and was received 
with hearty favor. Miss Blair has a voice 
of much sweetness and excellent training 
and revealed it to advantage in everything 
she sang. Before each of the group ot 
songs she made interesting comments con- 
cerning them, and all her accompaniments 
were played by herself. The program was 
divided into groups of Troubadour songs, 
old French and English songs, classic Ger- 
man, modern French and German and 
American. 

a= 

Walter Damrosch last week telegraphed 
to Conductor Ernest Lunt, of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, in Pittsburg, Pa., to prepare 
for the appearance of eighty-five men at 
the coming concert, January 27, of the or- 
chestra and the choir, which will be double 
the men he ever brought to the Pittsburg 
Exposition orchestra concerts, and one of 
the largest aggregations of musicians ever 
appear ng in Pittsburg. This will make a 
total of 140 men in the concert, and will 
necessitate special seating arrangements on 
the stage of Carnegie Music Hall. The 
Mendelssohn Choir has been in weekly re- 
hearsal for many weeks. 

* * * 


Charles Gilbert Spross, the pianist and 
composer, has filled the following dates 
during the month of January: Ist, Pater- 
son, N. J.: 2d, Pleiades Club, New York; 
3d, Huntington, L. I.; 4th, Hempstead, 
L. I.; 5th, Euterpe Club, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New york; 7th, Mozart Society, New 
York and concert at Garden City, L. L; 
8th, Pleiades Club, New York; roth, recital 
at Mrs. L. E. Morrill’s studio, New York; 
11th, private concert, New York; 14th, re- 
cital with Fred Weld, Short Hills, N. J.; 
15th, Paterson, N. J.; 16th, Mendelssohn 
Hall and Hotel Astor, New York; 17th, St. 
Cecilia Society, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York; roth, concert in East Orange, N. J.; 
22d, Pleiades Club, New York; 23d. Brook- 
lyn Institute; 25th, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

*“* * 


In the First Methodist Church of Long 
Beach, Cal., on January 6, the church 
choir of forty voices, under the direction 
of Dr. C. R. Mitchell, gave a program of 
music appropriate to the Christmas sea- 
son. There was an audience of more than 
one thousand persons. The program in- 
cluded the Christmas cantata, “The Holy 
Child,” Thomas Adams; “There Were 
Shepherds,” Vincent; “Pilgrims’ Song of 
Hope,” Batiste; “Magnificat,” Atkinson; 
“He Shall Feed His Flock” and “Come 
Unto Him,” from “The Messiah”; “Come 
and Worship,” Adams; “Nazareth,” Gou- 
nod; “King, O Heavens,” Tours, and “Va- 
riations on a Theme by Gluck,” Saint- 
Saéns. The soloists were Mrs. S. C. Rob- 
ertson, Ethel Vial and Vera Towner, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Orra B. Day, contralto; J. 
W. Patterson, bass; Dr. C. R. Mitchell, 
baritone, and Mrs. C. R. Mitchell, or- 
ganist. An encore was demanded for the 
solo, “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” com- 
posed by the church organist, Mrs. C. R. 
Mitchell, for the contralto, Mrs. Orra B. 
Day, and interpolated in the cantata. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica, AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication, 

Individuals 

Adkins, Morton—New York, Jan. 20; Rochester, 
Jan. 23. 

Alda, Mme.—Toronto, Jan. 22. 

Austin, Florence—New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 27. 

Beddoe, Dan—Cincinnati, Jan. 20-21. 

Beebe, Carolyn—St. Louis, Jan. 24. 

Bispham, David—Indianapolis, Jan. 23; 
kee, Jan. 26. 

Borchard, Adolphe—Montgomery, Ala., Jan. 26. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—St. Louis, Jan. 20-22; Chicago, 
Jan, 22; Milwaukee, Jan 24; Minneapolis, Jan. 
27. 

Cartwright, Eari—Boston, Jan. 22, 23; 
Mass., Jan. 27. 

Cheatham, Kitty—New York, Jan. 21, 

Clément, Edmond—Cleveland, Jan. 20; 
Jan. 23. 

Connell, Horatio—Cincinnati, Jan. 
Jan. 29; Springfield, Jan. 31. 
De. Gogorsa, Emilio—Denver, Jan. 24. 
Dethier, Edouard—St, Louis, Jan. 24; 

Jan. 26. 

Eddy, Clarence—Maryville, Mo., Jan. 20; Kansas 
City, Jan. 23; Wichita, Kan., Jan. 24; Okla- 
homa City, Jan. 25; Fort Worth, Tex., Jan.,26; 
Austin, Tex., Jan. 28 and 29; San Antonio, 
Jan. 30; San Angelo, Tex., Feb. 1; New 
Orleans, Feb. 6 and 9; then to Coast. 

Elman, Mischa—Worcester, Mass., Jan. 24; Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 
26; Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 28. 

Fanning, Cecitl—Providence, R. I., Jan. 23; Law- 
renceville, N. J., Jan. 25; Cincinnati, Jan. 27. 

Gadski, Mme.-—Philadelphia, Jan. 23; Washing- 
ton, Jan. 24; Baltimore, Jan. 25; New York, 
Jan, 27. 

Gerville-Réache, Mme.—Denver, 
rado Springs, Colo., Jan. 26. 

Gurowitsch, Sara—East Orange, N. J., Jan. 109. 

Hamlin, George—New York, Jan. 20. 

Hastings, Frederick—Los Angeles, Jan. 24 and 27. 

Hindermyer, Haney—New Haven, Conn., Jan. 26. 


Milwau- 


Reading, 


St. Louis, 


25; Baltimore, 


Milwaukee, 


Jan. 24; Colo- 


Hofmann Josef—Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 
19; New Orleans, Jan. 23; Houston, Tex., 
Jan. 25. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Charlotte, 


N. C., Jan. 20. 
Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—St. Louis, Jan, 24. 
Kriens, Christiaan—Bordentown, N. J., Jan. 27. 
Kriens, Eleanor Foster—Bordentown, N. J., Jan. 


27. 


Leontine de Ahna 
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Lehmann, Lisa—Trenton, N. J., Jan. 19; New 
York, Jan. 21; Hudson Theater, New York, 
Jan. 23. 

Martin, Frederic—Baltimore, Jan. 24; 
N. Y., Jan. 25; Westerly, R. I., Jan. 26. 

Miller, Christine—Sharon, Pa., Jan. 20; Buffalo, 
N. Y., Jan. 24; Toledo, Jan. 26; Latrobe, Pa., 
Jan. 30; Lima, O., Jan. 31; St. Louis, Feb. 2; 
Boston, Feb. 8; Chicago, Feb. 16. 

Miller, Reed.—Washington, D. C., Jan. 27. 

Rogers, Francis—Washington, D. C., Jan. 27; 
Tome School, Port Deposit, Md., Jan. 28; 
Flushing, N. Y., Feb. 1. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Bordentown, N. J., Jan 
20, 

Samarof,, Olga—St. Paul, Jan. 24. 

Sassoli, Ada—Washington, D. C., Jan. 27. 

Xaver—Carnegie Hall, New York, 


Troy, 


Scharwenka, 
Jan. 19. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Buffalo, Jan. 13; Detroit, 

Jan. 20-21; New Orleans, Jan. 23. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Syracuse, Jan. 19; Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 24; Cleveland, Jan. 27. 
Spross, Charles Gilbert—Pleiades Club, New York. 
Jan. 22; Brooklyn, Jan. 23; Poughkeepsie, 

Bis Use JO. Of. 
Stephens, Percy—New York, Jan. 24. 

Strong, Edward—Jersey City, Jan. 23; 
Haven, Jan. 26; Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 30. 
Surette, Thomas Whitney—Brooklyn, Jan. 23. 

Thompson, Edith—Beverly, Mass., Jan. 25. 
Turpin, H. B.—Providence, R. I.,+ Jan. 23; Law- 
renceville, N. J., Jan, 25; Cincinnati, Jan. 27. 

Wad, Emanuel—Baltimore, Jan. 27. 

Weber, Gisela—Washington, Boston, etc., January. 

Wells, John Barnes—Waterville, Me., Jan. 19; 
Calais, Me., Jan. 20; Houlton, Me., Jan. 21: 


Presque Isle, Me., Jan. 23; Bangor, Me., Jan. 


New 


24; Livermore Falls, Me., Jan, 25; Belfast, 
Me., Jan. 26; Yarmouth, Me., Jan. 27; Wal- 
dorf-Asturia, New York, Jan. 28; Flushing, 


N. Y., Feb. 1; Owego, N. Y., Feb. 10. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York, Jan, 22 (Har- 
vard Club); East Orange, N. J., Jan. 24; 
Orange, N. J., Jan, 27; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Jan. 28. 

Winkler, Leopold—Brooklyn, Jan. 28; New York, 
Jan. 29. 

Woodruff, Arthur—Jersey City, Jan. 20; Newark, 
Jan. 25; Orange, N. J., Jan. 27; New York, 

Jan. 28. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Pittsburg, Jan. 19; Painesville, 

O., Jan. 21; Champaign, IIl., Jan. 23; Des 
Moines, Jan. 25; Jefferson City, Mo., Jan. 26; 
St. Louis, Jan. 27. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Cambridge, Jan. 19; 
Boston, Jan. 20-21; Worcester, Mass., Jan. 24; 
Boston, Jan, 27-28. 

Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Jan. 

Des Moines, Jan. 23; Omaha, Jan. 


Kan., Jan. Kansas City, 


Adamowski Trio 


Cincinnati 
20 and 21; 
24; Wichita, 
Jan. 27. 

Eaton-Hadley Trio—*Andover, Mass., Jan. 23. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Chicago, Jan. 19; Grand 
Rapids, Jan. 20; Chicago, Jan. 21; Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, Jan. 24; 
25; Boston, Jan. 26. 

Kneisel Quartet—Newark, Jan. 19. 

Lehmann Quartet, Liza—Trenton, N. J., Jan. 19; 

New York, Jan. 21; New 


25-26; 


Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 


Baltimore, Jan. 20; 
York, Jan. 23. 


Vannes, Mr. and 
Jan. 24; 


Steinert Hall, 
New York, 


David 
Theater, 


Mrs. 

foston, Belasco 
Jan. 29. 

Minneapolis Symphony 
Jan. 20, 22. 27. 

New York Philharmonic 
Jan. 20, 22. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jan. 20, 21; 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 24; Philadelphia, Jan. 


27-28. 


Orchestra—Minneapolis, 


Orchestra—New York, 


Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Jan, 21. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, Jan, 19. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Jan. 26. 

St. Louts Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
20, 22, 27, 28. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Jan. 24. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Jan. 20, 21, 27, 28. 


Jan. 


Weber Trio, Gisela—Washington, Boston, etc.. 
January. 
Young People’s Symphony Concert—Carnegie 


Hall, New York, Jan, 21. 





Florence Hinkle and Annie Louise David 
in Amherst 


Amuenrst, Mass., Jan. 14.—The third con- 
cert in the Amherst course of concerts was 
given last evening, in the college hall, by 
Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Annie Louise 
David, harpist. Miss Hinkle disclosed a 
yoice of admirable tone quality which she 
employed with rare skill. She was espe- 
cially happy in a group of songs which 
contained “Si mes vers,” by Hahn; “In the 
Time of Roses,” and Salter’s “I Breathe 
Thy Name,” all with harp accompaniment. 
Her principal number was the prayer from 
Puccini’s “Tosca,” and she closed with 
a group of songs in English, “Sunset,” by 
Russell; “Where the Bee Sucks,” Ayers, 
and “A Birthday,” by Woodman. Miss 
David gave variety to the program with a 
number of harp solos, which were charm- 
ingly played, and illustrated how much can 
be done with an instrument whose expres- 
sional range is not unlimited. W. E. C. 





Siegfried Wagner’s “Banadietrich” has 
made a superficial success in Prague. 





bets. 








The Lyon & Healy Piano is pure 


in tone. 





CECIL FANNING GIVES 
A COLUMBUS RECITAL 


Gives Program of Songs and Harriet 
Ware Cantata—Concerts by Cincin- 
nati Orchestra and Scharwenka 


Cotumsus, O., Jan. 12.—Cecil Fanning 
gave a very artistic song recital in the 
First Methodist Church last Friday night. 
His program included songs by Schubert, 
Loewe, Ware, etc. His work is familiar 
here in Columbus, where he has appeared 
many times in concert and recital. His 
singing is of the most refined and artistic 
kind and he excels in interpretation. This 
short recital was followed by a rendition 
of “Sir Oluf,” a cantata for which Mr. 
Fanning wrote the text and Harriet Ware 
the music. It was performed by a chorus 
of 50 voices, Mrs. Edith Sage McDonald 
and Mr. Fanning taking the solo soprano 
and baritone parts. Mrs. McDonald 1s one 
of the most popular singers in Columbus 
and she did the little work allotted her in a 
most artistic manner. The chorus work 
was very acceptable. Mabel Rathbun, on 
short notice, played Mr. Fanning’s accom- 
paniments in a most satisfactory manner. 
Henrv Alfred Preston directed the chorus 
and the piano accompaniment for the can- 
tata was provided by Mrs. J. A. Shawan, 
with Miss Pontius at the organ. 

The second concert in the series arranged 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was 
given in Memorial Hall Monday night. 
Alma Gluck was the soloist. The concert 
was attended by a huge audience and there 
was additional interest added by the pres- 
ence of Governor Harmon and his staff. 
Mr. Stokovski had provided a program of 
uncommon beauty. The numbers’ were 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony, No. 4, in F 
Minor; “Valse des Fleurs” (“Nut-cracker”), 
Tschaikowsky, and Overture to “Tann- 
hauser,” Wagher. This splendid organiza- 
tion shows a decided advance in artistic 
growth in each succeeding appearance here. 
Mme. Gluck contributed to the program 
“Voi che sapete,” Mozart, and an aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise.” Her success with 
the large audience was unmistakable. 

Xaver Scharwenka, pianist, and Maude 
Fenton Bollman, soprano, presented the 
third artist recital in the Woman’s Club 
series last Thursday night. The usual large 
audience was on hand to hear the splendid 
program. Scharwenka made a deep im- 
pression. His playing of his own composi- 
tions was especially well received. Mrs. 
Bollman was heard for the first time in Co- 
lumbus at the concert. She has a fine so- 
prano voice and sings with understanding. 
rfer coloratura work is excellent. Mrs. 
Mary Eckhardt Born played the accompani- 
ments with much taste. 

The Oratorio Society has announced its 
plans for the coming May Festival. “Faust,” 
in concert form, is to be one of the fea- 
tures. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
directed ‘by Frederick Stock, will provide 
the accompaniment and will also furnish an 
orchestral program. ‘lhe soloists will be 
Percival Allen, Janet Spencer, Reed Miller 
and Clarence Whitehill. 





A piano recital was given by Harry Pat- 
terson Hopkins at the Arundel Club, in 
Baltimore, Md., Saturday afternoon, as- 
sisted by Hannah Greenwood, soprano. 
Mr. Hookins’s program included selections 
from MacDowell, Chopin, Liszt and two 
of his own compositions, Masquerade 
Dance No. 1 and Fantasie Pathetic. Miss 
Greenwood sang groups of German and 
English songs 


CONCERT BOOKINGS IN 
DETROIT CONFLICTING 


Six Concerts Given in One Week and 
None at All for Nearly Two 
Weeks Following 


Detroit, Jan. 16.—Concert enterprises 
here will be resumed in earnest this week, 
and there will be six concerts in as many 
days. Following this there will be no 
more concerts for nearly two weeks, a 
serious blunder in arrangements, although 
it seems to have been difficult to avoid. 
Some or all of the concerts are bound to 
suffer. 

The dates are mostly fixed by New York 
managers, who doubtless place their attrac- 
tions in Detroit at such times as will cause 
the least amount of traveling. If they 
could get together, however, and pool their 
interests, making their dates in such man- 
ner as not to encroach quite so much on 
one another, it would be of great advan- 
tage to themselves and the public. Detroit's 
concert-going clientéle is not large enough 
to support more than two concerts on any 
given week. VIATOR. 





Lyons is to have the premiére of “Panta- 
gruel,’ a new comic opera in six acts by 
Claude Terrasse, composer of “Le Mar- 
rage de Télémaque.” It is based on Rabe- 
lais’s well-known work. 














Rev. Joseph Maxcy 
The Rev. Joseph Francis Xavier Maxcy, 
assistant rector of the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, in New Rochelle, N. Y., died 
January 15 after an operation for appendi- 


citis. He was thirty years of age, and 
was a singer and an accomplished musician, 
playing several instruments. He composed 
several musical comedies which were pre- 
sented by the Dramatic Society of the 
Church of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Annie H. Hollins 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 9.—Annie H. Hollins, 
chairman of the music committee of the 
Woman’s Literary Club, was taken ill on 
a street car January 3, and died at the 
home of a stranger, where she was taken 
by the conductor of the car. Miss Hollins 
was sixty-six years old. She was secre- 
tary of the Arundell Club, which gives 
high-class musicales every season. 


Evan Ellis 


Cotumsus, O., Jan. 14.—Evan Ellis, a 
well-known musician of this city, died on 
January 10.. He was a choral conductor 
of ability and had long been identified with 


the musical interests of Columbus. O. S. 
Mrs. Mary Dunley Kelley 
Mrs. Mary Dunley Kelley, known 


throughout the country for her activities 
in art, literature and music, died in Cin- 
cinnati. O.. last week 








MUSICAL AMERICA 





January 21, 1911. 
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Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
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The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








For Sixty Years 
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judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 
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